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The United States and Mexico 





OR the second time during the troubles in Mexico following 
the overthrow of the Madero government, the United States 
has sent a military force into that country. The first expedi- 

tion was against Huerta, and the second, which has just taken 
place, is against Villa, who with armed troops made an attack on 
the town of Columbus, New Mexico, on March 9. With the vari- 
ous factions contending in Mexico the government and people of 
the United States have shown extraordinary restraint and patience. 
They have submitted to the loss of lives of our people, the destruc- 
tion of property, indignity to the flag and outrages of various 
kinds. It was hardly to be expected that this patience could stand 
the strain put upon it by the actual invasion of our soil by a hostile 
Mexican force and the killing of Americans in consequence thereof. 
A punitive expedition was at once organized and started in pursuit 
of those guilty of this wanton outrage. At the time this is written 
Villa has not been captured, and the forces of the United States 
and of General Carranza are still after him. While fears were at 
first expressed that Carranza would resent our going into Mexico 
for the purpose indicated, no clash with his forces has yet occurred, 
and he appears willing to codperate with the United States in dis- 
posing of his strongest military enemy. 

From first to last the Mexican situation has been beset with 
grave difficulties. Are they about over, or is the most serious 
phase of the situation yet to come? 

Opinions have differed as to the policy followed in dealing with 
he factional chiefs in Mexico. But there is only one opinion in 
\merica as to the justness of our efforts to visit swift and summary 
punishment upon those responsible for the Columbus attack. 
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WHENCE COMETH SALVATION 





HILKE the heavens are reverberating with the salvos of 
applause for the Federal Reserve Act—those furnishing 
the noise either being salaried beneficiaries of the system or 

politicians who are responsible for it—how refreshing by contrast is 
this letter from the Bank of Charleston (S. C.) National Banking 
Association, relating to the demand for credit in the cotton section 
just after the outbreak of the European war owing to the clogging 
of the usual seasonal liquidation from the sale of cotton: 

“Emergency currency probably prevented scarcity of a circulat- 
ing medium. The prospect of the inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve banks had some sentimental effect in holding out hopes to the 
central reserve city banks of a means of liquefying a part of their 
commercial paper. 

“Yet the salvation of the country would seem to be principally 
due to the practically unlimited rediscounts and advances extended 
by the central reserve cities, especially New York, to all deserving 
applicants, almost irrespective of the prospects of applicants to 
attain a moderate degree of prosperity within any reasonable time. 

“Where all ungrudgingly complied with all requests, any dis- 
tinction other than alphabetical would seem invidious. 

“The First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago rediscounted 
some cotton mill paper for mills not regular customers and enabled 
us to put some cotton where it would do the most good to the situa- 
tion. 

“The burden of our regular business, except the financing of 
cotton exports, was carried by our New York city reserve agents: 
- Atlantic National Bank, Bank of New York, N. B. A.; First Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Merchants National Bank, National Bank 
of Commerce, National City Bank. 

“The huge and unprecedented demands of the export business 
were met by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, our reg- 
ular foreign exchange agent, whose unusual equipment in this de- 
partment threw upon it at this time an unusual responsibility, to 
which it rose in a manner to delight its friends.” 

Here is plain, unvarnished testimony to the effect that the “inau- 
guration of the Federal Reserve Banks had some sentimental effect 
in holding out hopes,” but that “the salvation of the country would 
seem to be principally due to the practically unlimited rediscounts 
and advances extended by the central reserve cities, especially New 
York, to all deserving applicants, almost irrespective of the pros- 
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pects of applicants to attain a moderate degree of prosperity within 
any reasonable time.” This controverts the extravagant official 
praise of the Federal Reserve Act and it also serves as an antidote to 
some of the virulent official denunciation of the New York banks as 
“robber barons.” The Bank of Charleston is not dealing with im- 
aginary conditions but speaks from an actual knowledge gained 
from daily experience. Whatever real benefit may finally result 
from the Federal Reserve System—and it has been of little benefit 
thus far except to those who are drawing salaries from it—one fact 
is clear, namely, that the banks of the reserve cities are bearing the 
real burden of financing the country’s production and trade. In 
calling attention to this fact in a plain and simple manner the Bank 
of Charleston has performed an important public service. 





THE THRIFT MOVEMENT 





ty account of the savings bank centennial much attention is 
now being given to the subject of thrift, and the attention of 

the people is being called to the individual, neighborhood and 
national benefits that will flow from a more intense cultivation of the 
thrift habit. 

Probably a movement of this character could accomplish greater 
good if its proponents would pay a little more attention than they 
have heretofore done to making their programme palatable. Most 
of the preaching and teaching done on this line begins and ends with 
the same advice—save your money instead of spending it. A good 
many people do not appreciate or even understand advice of this 
character. Moreover, as a practical matter, they find that they get 
the greatest amount of good out of money when they spend’it. And 
their view is right enough. Saving as an object in itself is not 
praiseworthy, but quite the contrary. 

The only real purpose of saving of any kind is that it may enable 
one to have a larger and better use of his income. For instance, if 
one should wish to have the pleasure of owning his home or an auto- 
mobile, he must, of course, save and for a certain period forego some 
enjoyments for the greater enjoyment which the home or automobile 
may afford. In early life one may save by keeping down expendi- 
tures in order that as life advances and he rises in the social scale his 
style of living may be raised proportionately. On the other hand, 
one who had been accustomed to living well would be moved by the 
dictates of prudence systematically to save something so that his 
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standard of comfort be not reduced through the diminished earning 
power liable to be experienced as the years go by; or, in extreme 
-ases, that one should not encounter the danger of becoming a public 
charge. 

Probably, as a matter of fact, the average person does not like 
to be told that he is extravagant, nor can he be much frightened by 
holding up to him the sad fate that besets those who neglect to save 
a part of their income. Horrible examples are not much to the pur- 
pose. But if men in modest circumstances, and who are dependent 
upon others for employment and wages, can be shown that by the 
exercise of thrift—that is, by the prudent expenditure of so much of 
their income as is necessary to maintain themselves and families in 
reasonable comfort and the laying aside of the remainder—they may 
free themselves from this dependence and step from the ranks of 
employes into the employers’ class; or that this saving will enable 
them, by careful investing, to add to their own scale of comfort, here 
will be arguments of more compelling force than all the horrible 
examples of extravagance and squandering that can be brought 
forward to frighten the unthrifty. 

True enough, saving does at some time imply sacrifice and self- 
denial, but not in the long run. On the contrary, it usually and per- 
haps always means that by saving a little to-day we may enjoy the 
more to-morrow, and that the average of our enjoyment will, on the 
whole, be considerably greater. 

Too much emphasis has been laid, in our opinion, on the unattrac- 
tive side of economy and thrift—that it is a kind of penance imposed 
upon us as a part of the original decree that man should eat his bread 
in the sweat of his face instead of a blessing whose realization may 
be somewhat delayed but is none the less enjoyable when it does 
come. 





CAUTION ABOUT THE ACCEPTANCE BUSINESS 





HIS Magazine on several recent occasions has deprecated 
the tendency manifest in certain quarters to glorify ac- 
ceptances as a new form of magic and legerdemain as applied 

to banking. Trade acceptances and bank acceptances unquestion- 
ably have many solid advantages, and it is hoped that in time these 
may be prudently availed of by the banking and commercial com- 
munity. But this is a new and unfamiliar business to the great 
majority of our banks, and in the absence of the qualifying capital 
and experience subject to grave risks. This view is supported in a 
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paper published in a recent number of the “Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers,” London. The author of this paper is Mr. F. R. 
Acheson Shortis, and he is replying to an article in a previous num- 
ber by Mr. H. E. Evitt. Of the latter article Mr. Shortis says: 

“I think it is a fair deduction that the underlying motive of the 
article in question would appear to be a plea for an aggressive exten- 
sion of the London clearing banks further into the sphere of foreign 
banking, and it is in regard to this policy that I find my views some- 
what in conflict with those of Mr. Evitt. 

“The acceptance business of London was initiated and has been 
conducted almost exclusively for upwards of a century by private 
banking firms of international repute who have made it a specialty 
to which they confined their sole attention. Upon reference to the 
balance sheets of the leading joint stock banks only fifteen years ago, 
it will be found that the acceptances of these institutions were, com- 
paratively speaking, a negligible amount. The total acceptances in 
circulation in the London market at that time upon a careful esti- 
mate approximated £250,000,000, and at the same time the total 
proportion of the acceptances of the London joint stock banks prob- 
ably did not much exceed one per cent. of the total amount in circula- 
tion. The entire acceptances of the agencies of foreign banks in 
London collectively with those of the clearing banks would not 
probably exceed ten per cent. of the total acceptances in circulation 
at the period mentioned, and the balance comprised the acceptances 
of private accepting houses, together with the acceptances of British 
and Colonial banks doing business abroad and in our dependencies.” 

Mr. Shortis then refers to the long world-wide currency of the 
London bill of exchange, and says: 

“The bill that enjoyed this popularity and which has contributed 
its part in the long tried process of making London the great finan- 
cial center it is to-day, has not been the acceptance of the agency of 
the foreign bank in London, or of a clearing bank (because as shown 
these acceptances did not exist to any important amount until re- 
cently), but chiefly the acceptances, which were well known through- 
out the world, of the great private accepting houses which Mr. 
Evitt has ignored in his article.” 

It is pointed out that recently the acceptance business has been 
growing among some of the larger clearing banks especially. The 
joint stock banks, it is stated, have actually increased their accept- 
ances by nearly thirty per cent. over 1914 and are to-day responsible 
for nearly fifty per cent. of the bills in circulation. “This heavy 
increase,” says Mr. Shortis, “is mainly in the figures of the larger 
clearing banks. It is a significant feature that the Scotch banks, 
which have always upheld the highest traditions in the banking 
world, and moreover cannot be accused of not being progressive, 
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have not in a single instance extended their business in the direction 
of foreign banking; furthermore, their aggregate acceptances on 
December 31, 1914, only amounted to £5,600,000.” 

As to the effect the extension of the acceptance business may have 
in impairing the feeling of security which the depositors of the banks 
have, it is said: 

“Any policy which in the slightest degree is likely to prejudice 
the interests of the depositors, or in any way impair the confidence 
of depositors, should be deprecated. At the present time I do not 
think it can be stated that the development of foreign business by the 
clearing banks has yet impaired the confidence of depositors—at any 
rate, there is no indication that this is the case,—but at the same time 
it must not be overlooked that it is a new development in regard to 
which the joint stock banks have not had much experience; more- 
over, by their nature these transactions are fraught with many dan- 
gers, so that they are incurring considerable risks which may at some 
time or another be realized by their depositors. It is due to hitherto 
conservative management that banks have weathered the storms 
which occur from time to time in the financial world, but the cares 
and responsibilities of institutions that hold deposits of such magni- 
tude are already sufficiently great to render it undesirable for them 
unnecessarily to increase them. ‘The accepting houses, on the other 
hand, do not seek deposits, and it is by specializing in banking, as in 
other professions, that this city has been able to obtain the best re- 
sults. It must be remembered that the partners of the leading ac- 
cepting houses are men of extensive personal experience, and pos- 
sess an organization which has been built up over a long period. 

“The technicalities of the business require special qualifications 
which they uniquely possess, and they have the opportunity of com- 
ing into direct personal contact with their clients. They are usually 
able to speak foreign languages, and this enables them to obtain at 
first hand a personal appreciation of their customers, which is some- 
times a very valuable advantage, because it is not always that a cus- 
tomer will disclose his position so freely to an official of a joint 
stock bank. * * * * 

“TI do not like to make comparisons in this direction because the 
acceptances in both cases are absolutely first class, but the clearing 
banks in acquiring large deposits have impressed the public mind in 
similar proportion with their overwhelming strength and have made 
it consider this exhibition of power as a substantial guarantee for 
the due fulfillment of their acceptances, overlooking the fact that 
the acceptances of these banks are really an increase of their already 
existing heavy liabilities. On the other hand, the private accepting 
houses do not seek deposits, their engagements are limited to their 
acceptances, and to this extent are proportionately better safe- 
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guarded, as the ratio of responsible capital in the case of the im- 
portant accepting houses is very much greater.” 


If there is any validity in these contentions, with respect to the 
English joint-stock banks, most of which are of great size and with 
no inconsiderable experience in foreign banking, how much greater 
necessity exists for cireumspection on the part of our numerous and 
small banks, many of them—or rather most of them—having but 
little practical knowledge of the foreign field. 

There are, of course, a number of large banks in the principal 
cities that have the capital, resources and experience essential to the 
safe and efficient conduct of this business, and to these this innova- 
tion in American banking should be for the present confined. 





“PRIVATE CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC CURRENCY” 





HE Comptroller of the Currency recently received from the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa notification 
of the adoption by the convention of that association, in Des 

Moines, Iowa, of the following resolution: 


“BE IT RESOLVED by the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
lowa, representing forty thousand members, as follows: 

“That we are as much opposed to bank discrimination in interest 
rates as to railroad discrimination in freight rates. 

“We oppose private control of the public currency. 

“That we strongly commend the Comptroller of the Currency 
for his courageous exposure of bank usury; and we unalterably op- 
pose the efforts of the guilty parties to abolish his office.” 


In one of the above statements lies the most persistent and the 
most dangerous fallacy in regard to the country’s currency: 


“We oppose private control of the public currency.” 


Now, suppose a convention of bankers had assembled in Iowa 
and resolved: 


“We oppose private control of the public’s corn.” 


Wouldn’t that have been quite as sensible a declaration as the 
resolution above quoted? 

It is a good deal more a matter of public concern that the corn, 
wheat and oats should not be privately controlled than is the case 
with regard to the currency. 

But we confess that the proposed resolution is an utterly foolish 
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one; so is that adopted by the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa. 

Although the planting of corn and potatoes and the sowing of 
wheat and oats are matters of private individual control, appar- 
ently, each farmer being left absolutely free to sow or to plant as 
little as he chooses or none at all, and thus seemingly possessed of 
the power to starve us all out, such is not really the case. As a 
matter of fact, the growing of these crops depends upon two factors 
—the public demand for them and the profit to be made from their 
raising and marketing. The farmer is under the necessity of sowing 
that he may reap, and the public must buy in order to consume. So 
that necessity’s law is the real controlling element. 

And that is what controls credit, and currency ought to be only 
one of the forms in which credit expresses itself. 

One who applies for credit does so purely in a private and per- 
sonal capacity, and the moving force is the desire to make and sell 
more goods, or to add to the output of the farm. The act is im- 
pressed with no public function. And the ordinary community bank 
generally regards the handling of these applications merely from 
the standpoint of the relation between the borrower and the bank. 
The question simply resolves itself into this: “Is the applicant for 
the credit fairly entitled to it; that is, has he the means and the 
character to make good his engagement?’ If this question can be 
affirmatively answered then another arises, and it is this: “Can the 
bank grant the credit; that is, has it the cash means essential to the 
making of additional loans, or has it already lent as much as the 
law of safety permits?” 

In every case, substantially, where the applicant’s credit is good, 
and the bank can make the loan, it is made; and it is to the interest 
of the bank to make it, for a bank’s profits come from granting good 
applications for loans, not from refusing them.* Actually the hank 
is just as much under the necessity of making desirable loans as the 
farmer referred to in the foregoing illustration is under the neces- 
sitv of planting crops if a profit appears probable. 

It is not denied that great institutions like the Bank of France, 
and to some extent our Federal Reserve Banks, do exercise a meas- 
ure of control over credit operations in a general way; but this con- 
trol is sparingly exercised and always in the direction of enforcing 
prudence and safety in the public interest. 

But in the truest sense credit is controlled by the person who 


*“The tendency in every bank management is to loan money so long as sound borrowers 
ean be found and the bank has in its vault idle funds above its legal reserve requirements.” — 
“Some Elements of National Foreign Trade Policy,” address of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president National City Bank, New Vork, before Third National Foreign Trade Convention, 
New Orleans. 
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wants to use it. Of course, no one would contend that the insolvent 
or the incompetent should have credit, for credit implies always the 
character that will regard obligations as sacred and the ability to 
meet them as promised. Were this not so the modern business fabric 
would speedily collapse. 

To apply the test of competency banks have been created. If a 
farmer wished to test the quality of the soil on his farm he would 
naturally go to some one skilled in soil chemistry; and for a like 
reason credits are tested at the banks—they have the machinery and 
the experience for making the tests. That is all there is to it. If 
one studies the matter a little he will readily see that the banks deal- 
ing every day with their customers face to face must be a much 
better judge of their credit standing than a Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington or the Congress of the United States possibly 
could be. 

The credit which people get at the bank is chiefly used in the 
form of checks, in an overwhelming proportion as compared with 
the currency of any kind; but whether they take the credit in the 
form of bank-book entries to be checked against, or in the form of 
the bank’s notes to be passed from hand to hand, is a matter which 
the person getting the credit ought to be allowed to decide for him- 
self, for he knows better than Congress, better than the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, better than anybody else, in fact, 
what kind of credit he can best use. If there is no public control over 
the amount of checking credit granted, why should such control be 
exercised over bank-note credit, which is always vastly inferior in 
volume and importance? 

Politicians, for their own ends, have sought to make people 
believe that there was some magical power which the Government 
alone has and which it confers on the currency—that is, on the cur- 
reney which circulates as money. On the immense mass of check 
currency, which so efficiently performs its functions, this magical 
power is never impressed. It has been found, in practice, that there 
is one essential touchstone for this currency—its prompt current 
redemption; and that is substantially all that is needed for the cur 
reney printed to look like money. 

Whenever the people of the United States give their serious at- 
tention to the study of this question they will awaken to the fact 
that political deception has deprived them of a most important priv- 
lege—the right to determine for themselves the supply of currency 
‘hey shall have—and they will demand that the usurped powers of 
‘he Government, of Congress and the Federal Reserve Board, be 
restored into the people’s own hands, insisting that the people, not 

he politicians, shall control the country’s supply of currency and 
redit. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY 





N undertaking of exceptional interest is represented by the 
Hampden County Improvement League of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. ‘This League was formed for the purpose of 

uniting the forces of the city and country to advance agricultural 
and industrial prosperity, and to insure living conditions adequate 
for the realization of the highest ideals for the people of Hampden 
County, of Massachusetts and of New England. That rural local- 
ities in New England are losing population and farm lands declin- 
ing are facts generally known. And the explanation for this change 
is not far to seek. Cheaper and more fertile lands in the West and 
South and the growth of manufacturing in the New England 
States largely account for rural decline, although there have been 
other and by no means negligible contributory factors. Not the 
least of these has been the unattractiveness and monotony of country 
life to the younger generation. This factor is declining in import- 
ance, however, with improved means of communication. The tele- 
graph, telephone, trolley car and the automobile have brought the 
town and country much nearer together and have largely abolished 
the isolation and loneliness of farm life. 

It is the purpose of the Hampden County Improvement League 
to help in correcting the conditions which have caused the boys and 
girls to leave the farms. This is done by making the farm more pro- 
ductive and profitable and by increasing interest in home making 
work, recreation and reading. By proper fertilization, rotation of 
crops, the use of better seeds and improved methods of cultivation, 
more economical marketing, ete., there has been an increase of more 
than $1,200,000 in the value of crops and farm lands in the last two 
and one-half vears covering the league’s activity. The decline in 
population has been checked, good roads are being built, and a spirit 
of interest in country life has been aroused. 

The value of intelligent and properly directed co-operation be- 
tween residents of the city and country has been strikingly demon- 
strated in this instance, and it is an example worthy of widespread 
adoption. 

For some years bankers have been working along similar lines 
through their organizations. In some cases the farmers have re- 
sented what they regarded as an intrusion into their particular field 
by the bankers, and charges of self-interest have even been made. 
This has tended to make the bankers rather chary of engaging in 
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work of this character. Probably the difficulty could be overcome 
if bankers did not attempt to carry on their plans through their own 
organizations, but co-operate, through an organization similar to 
that of the Hampden County Improvement League, with all the 
people in the community. As a practical man of affairs the banker's 
help in a movement of this kind should be of great value. 





CAUSE OF FAILURE OF EARLY BANKS 





AST month this MaGAzrInE commented on the tendency of the 
Federal Reserve System to create in the minds of the bankers 
of the country the belief that it was a part of the business of 

banks to borrow money. That belief was current with many of 
those who went into the banking business before the Civil War, and 
it resulted in disaster. In a valuable work on “Banking and Cur- 
rency in Ohio Before the Civil War,” by Professor Charles C. Hun- 
tington, professor of economies and sociology, in the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, appears this instructive statement, under 
the heading “Causes of Failure of Majority of Ohio Banks.” 

“Some of these banks had been erected on stock notes alone, the 
directors then turning right around and issuing their bank bills on 
the promise of the borrower and a pledge of the stock. Some of 
them had been got up for the purpose of borrowing and not lending 
money, and defrauding the unsuspecting with their depreciated 
paper. It is not surprising that such banks failed. As Governor 
McArthur, speaking of the insolvent state banks of that period re- 
marked, “To insure the solvency of a bank, its stockholders should 
he lenders and not borrowers of its money.’ ” 

The tendency of mankind to repeat the errors of the past is 
proverbial, and even with this experience—and much more of the 
same kind that might readily be brought forward—as a guide, no 
particular surprise need be felt that a new banking system has been 
erected which sets at defiance the sound principle above enunciated. 
But certainly also, in the light of such experience, we know exactly 
what to expect of a system that is based upon an inversion of the 
true banking principle. 

Should the member banks get into the habit of rediscounting— 
that is, of borrowing—it will not only lead to dangerous inflation, 
hut persisted in long enough will doubtless bring about the same dis- 
:strous results produced among the early banks of Ohio and other 
tates because they did business on the theory that it was their prov- 
ice to borrow money rather than to lend it. 
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Superficial observers of banking have extravagantly lauded the 
rediscount and acceptance features of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Under careful limitations—such as do not exist under the act re- 
ferred to—these privileges might constitute a serviceable addition to 
our banking functions. Applied promiscuously, they are certain 
to lead to disaster. 

Historical precedents, established traditions and well-recognized 
principles were all apparently scrapped in the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law. Of course, tradition, history and principle 
may all be disregarded, in any legislation, but it would be manifest 
folly to expect any good to come from such a policy. 





BANK TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY MEN 





HAT may prove an important movement in co-ordinating 
American college and university training with actual busi- 
ness has been undertaken by the National City Bank of 

New York. That institution announces the creation of a fellowship 
which will enable a certain number of young men chosen from the 
colleges and universities to pursue a part of their study in the bank, 
receiving a money compensation while thus engaged, with a good 
prospect of entering the bank’s service, and also to have this train- 
ing in the bank to count as credits in their course of study. Bank- 
ing, foreign exchange, credits, economics, commercial geography 
and languages will be among the studies pursued while in the bank. 

In establishing branches abroad the institution referred to has 
found difficulty in getting for its foreign service young men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications for doing the work. It became 
necessary, in fact, for the bank to start a training school of its own, 
and the results of this experiment have led the bank to extend its 
facilities in the manner indicated. 

For many years the United States was quite content to export 
food products, principally in the raw state, paying but little atten- 
tion to selling manufactures. Trade of this kind did not call for 
expert American salesmen traveling in foreign countries or resident 
therein. Wheat, corn and the agricultural staples generally, as 
well as beef, mutton and pork, move between countries in obedience 
to the usual laws of supply and demand, and their sale is not much 
helped, as a rule, by personal exertion; certainly not to anything 
like the extent to which the sale of manufactures is thus aided. 

As the relative importance of manufactured exports has in- 
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creased, the necessity of having a large body of skilled salesmen, 
adapted to the sale of our goods in various lands, has become apyar- 
ent. This is not to say that there were no salesmen of this character 
already in the field, for there were many of them. Investigation 
would probably show that, in Latin America, for example, mer- 
cantile firms and manufacturers able to provide the goods needed 
in that market, and who had the right kind of personal representa- 
tion, made satisfactory progress in that part of the world. 

Much the same qualities required to sell American goods in 
foreign countries are necessary to sell our banking service there. 
But while we have been gradually extending the sale of our manu- 
factures abroad, and have in some degree developed an adequate 
selling force, we have heretofore done so little banking in other 
lands that there are few American young men to be had who are 
competent to do work of this kind. 

The example of the National City Bank of New York in pro- 
viding special education for young men designed to fit them for 
service in the foreign banking field, is one which other banks may 
be expected to follow when they decide to extend their relations to 
other countries. But should this movement not be extended so as 
to include a number of the large establishments manufacturing for 
export? The results achieved under a properly devised plan would 
probably more than justify the outlay. 

From the practical standpoint of commercial and financial ex- 
pansion this movement is an important one, but probably its chief 
significance lies in the linking up of university training with the 
actual conduct of business. 





What Banks Are For 


By Exuior C. McDoucatt 
President Bank of Buftalo 


ANKS are merely instruments for the service of the 

public. A bank’s first duty is not to its stockholders 
| or to its board of directors, but to its depositors. Such 
a course does not sacrifice the interests of the stockholders 
but promotes them. Banks cannot prosper unless the public 
prospers. The better the banks serve the public the better 
for their stockholders. 




















Loss of American Gold After the War 





By GEORGE G. REQUARD 





N considering the probable economic 
condition of business and finance 

in the United States after the end 

of the struggle abroad, the first and 
perhaps the most important point re- 
lates to our supply of gold and the ef- 
fect that the end of the war will have 
on it. The supply of that metal in the 
United States has increased enormously 
since the beginning of the conflict, and 
it will continue to. increase while hostil- 
ities last and probably for a short time 
after peace comes. At present the flow 
of gold from Europe has been greatly 
curtailed by the clever plan of the 
sritish Government for mobilizing 
American securities and feeding them 
out to our markets. While this plan lasts 
and they are able to force our securities 
back on our hands, the rate of exchange 
can undoubtedly be maintained at 
a satisfactory figure, and while it is 
so maintained at 4.76 or thereabouts to 
the pound sterling, which under the 
present shipping, insurance, 
etc., has become the export point for 
gold, the flow of the yellow metal to 
this country will be greatly curtailed 
but not entirely stopped. Of course, 
the gold export point under the present 
conditions is quite movable and_ will 
fluctuate as the facilities for shipping 
and the cost and risk for insurance are 
lessened or raised as the case may be. 
But it is most improbable that the 
amount of American securities is suffi- 
cient to allow this policy of feeding 
them out to us to continue for any 
length of time, and the longer the war 
lasts the most improbable it becomes 
that the rate of exchange can be main- 
tained. Indeed, it seems that the plan 
is already petering out as evidenced by 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 


cost of 


ind 


chequer’s call for more securities, made 
on February 15. At the same time it 
does not seem probable that any of the 
belligerent governments can advan- 
tageously float another big loan in the 
United States; their credit is impaired, 
as shown by the prices of the Anglo- 
French loan bonds. It is therefore 
quite certain that the rate of exchange 
will fall and the yellow metal again 
pour into this country until we have 
far more than our normal share of the 
world’s supply. 


& 


OW, when the end comes, assuming 

that we have kept out of the con- 
flict, the situation in all probability will 
be something like this. The rate of in- 
terest in the United States will be low, 
capital will be plentiful and therefore 
business will be prosperous; wage- 
earners will be earning more than ever 
before and spending more, too. Specu- 
lation will be active—too active, per- 
haps, unless the banks continue to dis- 
courage it as they are now doing. We 
must not forget, however, that their 
present policy will be more difficult to 
continue as the ever-growing supply of 
gold increases the funds at their dis- 
posal. As their loanable funds increase, 
the temptation to engage in speculative 
enterprises will likewise increase and 
the safe and sane policy will not be at- 
tractive in the eyes of many. So that 
a condition of inflation may be expected 
in the stock markets at least. 

On the other hand, conditions abroad 
will be exactly the reverse. Capital 
will be scarce; not only capital as rep- 
resented by gold, but capital in itself— 
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that is, the total wealth of all the peo- 
ple. Wages will be low, despite the 
killing off of the men in the wars. Busi- 
ness will, of course, be more or less at 
a standstill, and speculation, as we un- 
derstand it generally, quite dead. And 
the longer the war lasts the more in- 
tensive the situation will become on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Now, then, Europe will want her gold 
back and she will have it back. She 
will want her capital back and she will 
have it back at any price. For capital 
has no heart and no conscience, no sen- 
timent. Capital will always sell itself 
to the highest bidder and its price is the 
rate of interest. The rate of interest 
abroad will be just high enough to draw 
the excess gold supply away from this 
country. It will not make any differ- 
ence what price we might wish to de- 
mand, the situation will be beyond per- 
manent control. I do not mean to inti- 
mate that the rate of interest abroad 
will be exorbitant by any means, but it 
certainly will be higher than here, just 
high enough to attract capital. The 
artificial stimulation of the money mar- 
ket here with the over-expansion that 
follows such stimulation might be ex- 
pected to cause a reaction of its own 
accord under normal conditions, but 
such a reaction would appear impossible 
while the war lasts. So that the inter- 
est rate here will tend to be lower as 
leng as the supply of gold increases. 
Europe, therefore, will not have to offer 
a very high rate to draw back her gold. 

Of course, the need of retaining this 
gold will be felt to be absolutely imper- 
ative; the retention of capital, of which 
gold is but the representative, will be 
unquestionably necessary if the great 
expansion of credit is to be kept on a 
firm basis. But, however necessary it 
may be here, the need for capital in 
Murope will certainly be greater still. 
\fter the coming of peace Europe’s 
credit will steadily rise just as certainly 

s it now declines with the continuation 
{ the conflict. America will be willing 
'« lend her capital for constructive pur- 
oses where she was unwilling to lend 
' for the destructive purposes of war- 
‘ire. Railroads will have to be rebuilt, 
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whole cities restored, and a thousand 
similar enterprises undertaken, all of 
which will require capital, capital, and 
more capital. Where is it going to 
come from? Principally from America. 
Investments abroad will be so much 
more profitable than here, and capital 
will yield such a greater return for its 
use, that it will inevitably flow there. 

No doubt many ingenious methods 
will be attempted to restrain the out- 
flow of gold by the American banking- 
houses and they may be temporarily 
successful, but they cannot be perma- 
nently so. It is a well-known natural 
law that the supply of any commodity 
continually tends to adjust itself to the 
demand for it and gold is no exception 
to that law. Hence it must be appar- 
ent that the excessive supply of gold in 
the United States, and capital, as rep- 
resented by gold, will seek the place 
where it can demand the greater price, 
caused by the greater demand. 


As the supply of gold seeks other 
fields, the consequences here can be 


readily foreseen. The first effect will 
be a tendency of credit to contract. 
The banks will be forced to curtail their 
loans, and as a result many borrowers 
will be compelled to cut down their op- 
erations and new enterprises will be 
discouraged altogether. The first to 
feel the evils of the situation will be 
the speculative interests, and the se- 
riousness of the problem will be largely 
controlled by that element and the abil- 
ity of the banks and other financial in- 
stitutions to force the outflow into or- 
derly and slowly-moving channels. If 
speculation has not been excessive and 
Wall Street does not lose its head, there 
should be no reason for a violent break 
in the stock markets; but neither can 
there be any doubt that stocks will seek 
a lower level of prices. 

In the industrial fields, next to limi- 
tation in the supply of capital, the 
most evil effect will be the high price 
of labor. We may expect a steady in- 
crease in the wages of labor as long as 
the prosperity due to war conditions 
lasts, not only in those industries en- 
gaged in the war supply business but in 
other industries generally. It is well 
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known that it is much more difficult to 
decrease the wages of labor than to in- 
crease them and it is especially so un- 
der our present system; labor is always 
suspicious of capital and it will be im- 
possible to convince the various unions 
that their wage scale is detrimental to 
their best interests. Consequently that 
will be an obstacle in the path of many 
industrial and other enterprises and 
will greatly curtail their operations. 

Wherever the price of labor is high, 
the price of everything else is high. 
“Labor,” says Adam Smith, “is the ul- 
timate price of everything.” The level 
of prices at the end of the war bids fair 
to reach the highest point that it has 
yet known in modern times. But as 
the supply of capital seeks other fields, 
it would seem that the level of prices 
of commodities will naturally and read- 
ily fall again, due to competition from 
abroad and from internal competition 
as well. This will be another cause of 
discouragement to the entrepreneur and 
will lead more or less rapidly to the un- 
employment of labor unless labor is 
ready and willing to accept a lower 
wage scale. 

Thus it would seem that we may look 
for a period of readjustment, giving 
birth to depression, unemployment and 
a generally falling scale of prices both 
in the markets for the products of in- 
dustry and for securities as well. How 
serious this will be is impossible to fore- 
tell and useless to guess. Fortunately, 
the Federal Reserve System was or- 
ganized in time to meet the occasion 
and lessen the evils that might occur if 
we were still working under the old 
system. No one knows if the Federal 
Reserve System will bear the strain, 
but there is every reason to believe that 
it will and that it will be able to exert 
a beneficial control over a perplexing 
situation. 

The coming of such a situation, it 
must be remembered, will not occur sud- 
denly with the termination of the war. 
Europe is not going to be able to take 
up the thread of industrial pursuits 
where she left off at the outbreak of 
hostilities, despite the fact that there 
already seems to be considerable prep- 
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aration for a resumption of trade and 
manufacturing in some of the belliger- 
ent countries. It might be safe to say 
that the effects of the situation as above 
outlined will not begin to be felt for 
more than a year or even two years 
after the war. There will have to be 
a period of readjustment and_ recon- 
struction in Europe before they can 
even get started, so that the present 
period of prosperity may be expected to 
continue in the United States for some 
time after the war closes. We there- 
fore need have no fear on account of 
lack of time to prepare for coming 
events. But prepare we must for a 
commercial war that will be more in- 
tense than anything the world has yet 
seen, and whose intensity will he in- 
creased accordingly by the length of 
time it is deferred. 


& 


S to the preparation we must make, 
several things seem so obvious that 
they scarcely need be mentioned. We 
must make our financial situation as im- 
pregnable as possible by wise banking 
regulations. We must allow the banks 
to be controlled by men who understand 
the mechanism of banking, and we 
should not permit them to be hampered 
by the interference of those who do not 
understand it, however good their inten- 
tions may be. The country has had les- 
sons along these lines in the past that 
have been sad enough, and we should 
readily see that it is the best course to 
leave our banking to our bankers. 

The second precaution we must take 
should be to encourage a spirit of thrift 
among our wage-earners—a spirit that 
is wofully lacking at present in the 
United States. From a recent canvass 
made by the New York State Banking 
Department it would seem that the peo- 
ple as a whole are saving but little 
more than in the past, and certainly 
less than they should be in proportion 
to the increased opportunity. We need 
to become more thrifty, much more 
thrifty. 

But the main precaution we must 
take, the one that in its importance su- 
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persedes all others, is the encourage- 
ment of foreign trade, and the deter- 
mination not only to acquire more of 
such trade now but to retain it in the 
face of the extraordinary competition 
that is sure to come. The importance 
of this matter cannot be overestimated, 
but it would require too much space to 
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discuss it fully here. It is above all 
doubt the one and principal thing that 
will decide whether we are to retain our 
present position with respect to the 
world’s wealth and _ prosperity or 
whether Europe will again regain the 
financial supremacy now fast passing 
from her. 


HUUUUUUNNNAUUUOONUUUOUUOUENUOUUUUUUOUUUEOUOOUEUOOEOUU EAA UENO EP OETA Ee 


The American Banker’s Part in the 
Development of Our Foreign Trade 





By JOHN E. ROVENSKY, Vice-President National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 





HE banking machinery of this 

I country is in excellent condition 

to perform its part in the devel- 
opment of our foreign trade. The op- 
eration of the Federal Reserve Act in 
reducing reserve requirements resulted 
in a lage amount of money being re 
leased from bank vaults and made avail- 
able for commercial purposes, and the 
shipments of gold received from abroad 
have formed the foundation of an ex- 
pansion of credit that has further in- 
creased the supply. 

The joint effect of these two factors 
is evidenced by the low rates of interest 
at which money can be borrowed in this 
country. The supply of funds for legit- 
imate commercial purposes far exceeds 
the demand. We are therefore well able 
to finance a large increase in both our 
domestie and foreign trade. What are 
the duties of the banker in connection 
with this movement? 


& 
ft UNDAMENTALLY, a banker is a 


He buys, sells 
ind standardizes credits. For instance, 
he credit of John Jones, the merchant, 


s known to his banker. His standing 


dealer in credits. 


may also be known to some extent to a 
narrow circle of his close business rela- 
tions, but it is not generally known. It 
is the proper function of his banker to 
furnish him credit in such form as will 
enable him to purchase his goods in all 
parts, not only of this country, but of 
the entire world. This credit may be 
extended in various ways. If the mer- 
chandise is to be purchased in some part 
of this country, the banker may make a 
loan to the merchant against which he 
draws his checks in payment of his mer- 
chandise. If the purchase is to be made 
abroad, the credit may be extended in 
the form of a commercial letter of credit 
on the faith of which the foreign seller 
will ship the goods and draw in pay- 
ment his draft at from to six 
months’ sight. In each instance, how- 
ever, the part of the banker is to fur- 
nish such credit facilities as the stand- 
ing of the depositor warrants and the 
nature of his business requires. 


& 


one 


HE main function of a banker in 
connection with our foreign trade, 
just as it is in connection with our do- 
mestic trade, is to furnish credit facil- 
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ities. In the case of exporters who are 
compelled by the customs prevailing in 
foreign countries to sell on long credit 
terms, it is the proper function of our 
bankers to extend credit that will en- 
able our exporter to meet these condi- 
tions. The limit that is naturally fixed 
upon such extension of credit varies in 
accordance with the nature of the busi- 
ness, the class of customers to which the 
exporter sells and the standing of the 
exporter himself. You will observe 
that the same principles prevail here as 
those prevailing in connection with do- 
mestic trade. In the case of importers, 
it is the proper function of a banker to 
furnish credit for a sufficient length of 
time to bring the goods to this country 
and market them. The extent to which 
such credit facilities are given again de- 
pends upon the nature of the business 
and the standing of the importer. Both 
in the case of the exporters and the 
importers, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that American banks are able and anx- 
ious to furnish all the credit that is jus- 
tified by the standing of their clients 
and that may be necessary for carrying 
on their business. 


% 


N addition to these fundamental 

functions, a banker should perform 
such incidental services as naturally 
come within his sphere. Through his 
foreign banking connections he is able 
to assist his clients by giving them in- 
formation regarding the standing of for- 
eign manufacturers and merchants. 
Our merchants and manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not justified in depending sole- 
ly upon the information furnished them 
by their banks. Such credit informa- 
tion should be supplemented from trade 
and other sources, just as in the case 
of domestic trade. Any American 
banker will be glad to advise his cus- 
tomers regarding the methods whereby 
they may obtain such additional infor- 
mation. Mercantile agencies are estab- 
lished the world over and should be 
used to supplement the information re- 
ceived from bank and trade sources. 
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The foreign field organization of the 
American merchant or manufacturer 
should also be used in this connection. 

Another important service that is ren- 
dered by the American banker is the col- 
lection of amounts due our exporters 
and the payment of amounts remitted by 
our importers. In many instances these 
are comparatively simple services, but in 
many experienced foreign 
banker is able to give advice regarding 
banking customs that will avoid delay 
in the payment of drafts, losses on ex- 


cases an 


change, ete. 

There are numerous minor services, 
many of them resembling to a large ex- 
tent the services performed by a banker 
in connection with our domestic trade. 


& 


HETHER the 
outlined above are rendered by 

the American banker to his clients 
through the mediation of correspondent 
and affiliated banks, or through the me- 
diation of agencies or branches, must de- 
pend upon the circumstances governing 
each case. If the American banker 
finds that he can render better services 
by establishing an agency or a branch 
in a foreign city, it is obviously to his 
advantage to do so. If, on the other 
hand, his correspondents in a foreign 
city offer such facilities that it would 
be impossible to furnish equal service 
through an agency or a branch, it is 
equally obvious that he should retain 
such connections. It is not difficult to 
see that the service which an American 
bank can obtain for its clients in a for- 
gn city through the mediation of a 
large, well established local bank having 
an organization consisting of several 
hundred employees is likely to be su- 
perior to the service that it could obtain 
by establishing a modest branch. All 
these factors must be weighed before 
the American banker can arrive at a de- 
cision whether the interests of his de- 
positors are best served by means of 
correspondent and affiliated banks or by 
an agency or a branch. The circum- 
stances prevailing in each country and 


services I have 


eign 
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even in each city must be taken into con- 
sideration separately. In many cities 
the large local bank has access to in- 
formation which would not be open to 
the branch of an American bank. 
Through its directorate and stockhold- 
ers it may also have influence in other 
directions that would for many years be 
inaccessible to a newly established 
branch. In many instances the best 
results will probably be obtained by es- 
tablishing agencies which will supple- 
ment the services of the correspondent 
hanks. 


& 


N attempting to solve the many 
problems that confront us now and 
that will undoubtedly arise in the future 
in connection with the development of 
our foreign trade, we can only partially 
be guided by the experience of other 
countries. Because Germany has been 
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successful by using certain methods is 
not in itself a convincing argument that 
we would be equally successful if we 
adopted the same methods. Our indus- 
trial, commercial and political conditions 
must be taken into consideration, and if 
our progress is to be steady, we must 
cautiously feel our way, adapt ourselves 
as much as possible to conditions as we 
find them abroad and not be discouraged 
if the rewards do not come as quickly 
as we had hoped. 

The present war has created a vacuum 
in the world’s commercial markets, to 
fill which our commodities are being 
drawn on at an unprecedented rate. 
This attractive force, however, will con- 
tinue only for a short time and during 
that brief period we must endeavor to 
build up a foreign trade organization 
that will enable us to retain those mar- 
kets when the present abnormal condi- 
tions no longer prevail. This is the 
hour of our opportunity. 


UEUTUOOAUGAOEAAUOOOOEUUAAUOAUEGUEAUEOUEGOOOOUOOUOOUEOUEOUEOOOUOAUOOUEGUEOUEOUAOEU OGD EGUEOOEOUAUOUOUEDEOUEOUOOOEOEOOUEOUOOUOOOOOOOOEOOEOGOOOEOU OO OOOOOEOONOUEOUEOOOOOE 


Elasticity of the Federal Reserve Notes 





N his first annual report, Pierre Jay, 

Federal reserve agent and chair- 

man of the board of the New York 
i ederal Reserve Bank, gives the follow- 
ing information regarding the Federal 
Reserve notes: 

On November 16, 1914, the first ship- 
ment of Federal Reserve notes was re- 
ccived by the Federal Reserve Agent 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. 
(in November 19 the bank pledged with 
ihe Federal Reserve Agent $500,000 of 

mmercial paper rediscounted by mem- 

cr banks and received from him a sim- 
ir amount of Federal Reserve notes. 
‘hese notes were not required by the 
inks which made the rediscounts, as 
ey had already withdrawn by check 

credits so established. They were 


taken by this bank for its general use. 
The issue of Federal reserve notes gave 
the reserve bank the opportunity of af- 
fording to its member banks complete 
interchangeability between book and 
note credits. The bank therefore es- 
tablished the policy of issuing Federal 
Reserve notes freely to any member 
bank desiring them whether the credit 
thus withdrawn was established by it 
through rediscounting, or the deposit of 
checks, or the deposit of gold or lawful 
money. In _ practice, however, most 
credits withdrawn by notes have been 
established by the deposit of checks 
which have been collected by this bank 
in gold or lawful money through the 
clearing-house. Accordingly the accu- 
mulation of cover in the hands of the 
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Federal Reserve Agent has been mainly 
gold, with but a small amount of redis- 
counts. The processes provided by the 
act for the issue of Federal Reserve 
notes to the reserve bank permit com- 
plete interchangeability between gold 
and rediscounts held by the agent. Gold 
may be substituted for rediscounts and 
rediscounts for gold, in accordance with 
the requirements of the reserve bank. 
During the entire period its require- 
ments have been for notes with which 
it might exercise its statutory right to 
“exchange Federal Reserve notes for 
gold, gold coin or gold certificates.” 

The policy of the Federal Reserve 
Bank has resulted in greatly strength- 
ening its gold position and its ability to 
assist its member banks or other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks should they at any 
future time seek credit in order to with- 
draw gold for domestic or foreign uses. 
Through this policy, also it has been 
able, potentially at least, to retard the 
expansion of credit by impounding in 
the hands of the agent a large volume 
of gold which might otherwise have 
found its way into bank reserves al- 
ready superabundant. 

Furthermore, through this policy it 
has beeu able to take the first step to- 
ward accomplishing one of the purposes 
of the act set forth in its title, e. g., “to 
furnish an elastic currency.” There are 
two forms of elasticity, one of quantity 
and the other of quaiity, both provided 
for in the act. 

From the point of view of cover the 
gold certificate is completely inelastic. 
It stands at one extreme of our cur- 
rency, with a dollar of gold set aside 
behind each dollar of paper. At the 
other extreme stands the national bank 
note, with only five cents of gold set 
aside behind each dollar of paper. The 
assets of the issuing bank make it good, 
but its elasticity is nullified by the re- 
quirement that it must be secured dollar 
for dollar by Government bonds. 


Between these two extremes the Fed- 
eral Reserve note, a new form of cur- 
rency, has been introduced. For each 
dollar of this paper there is set aside 
from 40 cents to $1 in gold. As in the 
case of the national bank note, the ob- 
ligation of the United States and the 
assets of the issuing bank secure it. 

The process in which this and other 
Federal Reserve banks have been en- 
gaged is the substitution, as a circulat- 
ing medium, of a note which is elastic in 
quality for the inelastic gold certificate. 
Gold is the most uneconomical medium 
of hand-to-hand circulation, since, when 
held in bank reserves, it will support a 
volume of credit equal to four or five 
times its own volume. What the reserve 
bank does in accumulating gold behind 
its Federal Reserve notes is to estab- 
lish with the holder of each note a credit 
which may be availed of whenever the 
occasion requires. With his credit es- 
tablished it can convert at will its gold 
covered notes into notes covered partly 
by gold and partly by commercial paper. 
In times when credit is becoming 
strained and bank _ reserves _ need 
strengthening or when gold must be ex- 
ported, this conversion will take place, 
and after the strain is over the gold 
cover will be restored through the re- 
payments of the rediscounts substituted 
for it. In this way elasticity of quality 
in our currency is obtainable. But it 
should not be construed as in any way a 
deterioration of the currency contem- 
plated by the act. Quite the reverse is 
true. The act provides for the issue 
of Federal Reserve notes in unlimited 
amounts, with 40 cents of gold behind 
each dollar of paper. This is elasticity 
of quantity, and it becomes operative 
with the minimum of gold cover. Elas 
ticity of quality, on the other hand, op 
erates with a gold cover always above 
the forty per cent. minimum and rang 


ing as high as one hundred per cent. 


ay 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR | broad principles upon which 


LEARNING 


RK. ELMER 4H.! 

YOUNGMAN, editor 
of Tue Bankers MaGAzINgE, 
in an address delivered re- 
cently at a meeting of the 
officers, directors and em- 
ployees of a New York bank, | 
spoke of the various oppor- | 
tunities with which the av- 
erage man is confronted, not | 
once, but every day of his | 
life. The supreme opportu- 
nity, he pointed out, may 
come but once in a lifetime, 
and sometimes not even 
then, but there are many 
minor opportunities of one | 
kind or another with which | 
we are all favored. 


“When,” said Mr. Young- 
man, “were the provisions 
for acquiring knowledge ever | 
so numerous and rich as they 
are to-day? Libraries filled 
with books containing the 
accumulated wisdom of the 
ages; newspapers and maga- 
zines spreading before us 
every day treasures of 
knowledge from all quarters 
of the world; lectures, so- 
cieties, clubs, art galleries, 
museums, schools, colleges, | 
universities and educational 
facilities without end; and| 
much of this glorious feast) 
free, to be had merely for 
the asking. 

“And while acquiring as 
much general knowledge as | 
you can, may I especially 
urge you to study the pro- 
fession in which you are en- | 
gared? To familiarize your- 
self with its purely mechan- 
ical details is necessary, but | 
it is hardly less desirable 
that you should know the 


| —Their 


banking rests, and to under- 
stand what a bank really is 
and what service it renders 
to the community. Study 


ithe new Federal Reserve 


Act; study it for yourselves, 
and see whether it conforms 
to sound banking principles. 
Upon the young men of the 
country rests the obligation 
of seeing that the United 
States has a banking system 
that will be an efficient serv- 
ant of industry and trade. 
Properly to fulfill this obli- 
gation your own experience 
must be supplemented by 
study that will place at your 
command the experience of 


others.” 
& 


PAMPHLET ON MUNI- 
CIPAL AND COR- 
PORATION BONDS 


66 UNICIPAL and 
Corporation Bonds 

Preparation and 
Certification,” is the title of 
an attractive booklet just is- 
sued by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. This com- 
pany was the first to formu- 
late a plan for the prepara- 
tion and certification of mu- 
nicipal and _ corporation 
bonds, having established a 


\department for this purpose 
|in 1896. 


& 


BANK ACCEPTANCES 


HE Guaranty’ Trust 
Company of New York 

has published a revised edi- 
tion cf its pamphlet, “Bank 
Acceptances,” which tells in 
simple language just exactly 


what an acceptance is, illus- 





trating the story with fac- 
similes of actual documents. 
The pamphlet contains also 
a list of advantages which 
will accrue to _ business 
houses and bankers by the 
use of acceptances; and also 
in tabular form presents 
concrete information as to 
the attitude of the banking 
laws of the various states in 
relation to acceptances. 
Copies of this pamphlet may 
be had upon application to 
the Department of Publica- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


& 


IN BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


66’"T°HE Literary Digest” 

notes an astounding 
decrease in the amount of 
American literary produc- 
tion in 1915 as compared 
with 1914. The number of 
books appearing in 1914 is 
placed at 12,010 and for 
1915 at 9,734. In° three 
classifications, however. 
gains were shown last year; 
these were in domestic econ- 
omy, history and business. 
Of the latter 229 books were 
published in 1914 and 252 
in 1915. “The gain in books 
on business,” says “The 
Publishers Weekly,” is not 
easily interpreted. It shows 
an increased demand for 
handbooks of practical and 
theoretical information in 
this department, but why 
this demand should be em- 
phasized just now is not 
easily explained.” 


GAIN 
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“APRIL 1916 


@ Henry, the hero of a story 
in a recent number of The 
Saturday Evening Post, was 
a paying teller. “His idea 
of a_ pleasant 


writes the author, “was to. 


get back to his little flat in 
Harlem, take off his coat, 


put on his slippers, light his | 


pipe, and go on from the 
point where he had left off 
the night before in his peru- 
sal of the Bis-Cal volume of 
the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He read the Bis-Cal 
volume because he had fin- 
ished the A-And, and the 
And-Aus, and the Aus-Bis.” 


& 


@The author, commenting 
further on Henry’s passion 
for knowledge alphabetical- 
ly acquired, remarked that 
“in Henry’s method of study 
there was something worthy 
of praise, and yet perhaps a 
little gruesome.” 


” 
wey 
. 


@Gruésome is truly the 
word! Such a blind pursuit 
of reading for reading’s sake 
is surely well calculated to 
awaken in the human heart 
a feeling not unakin to awe 
and admiration. 


& 


@And yet one cannot but 
fear that long before the 
Vet-Zym volume is attained, 
Henry will be stricken with 
mental indigestion. For his 
process of reasoning is not 
unlike that of a man who 
upon hearing that a quart 
of milk a day is a fine 


thing and an aid to physical 


evening,’ | 
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vigor, decides that ten| years and I finished last 
quarts will have a ten-fold) night.” 
more beneficial effect, and| “Now that you've read it, 
dies a victim of his own|What are you going to do 
convictions. | with it?” 

“Darned if I know.” 


& Oy 


QIf Henry ever should fin-| @The moral of all of which 


ish his task (and at the end jis that in the prescription of 
of the story he was some- our mental diet, we must use 
where in the M’s) we can care to select those proteids, 


imagine a conversation be- 
tween Henry and a friend 


'somewhat as follows: “Well, 


Henry, I hear you've fin-| 
ished reading the Encyclo- | 
pedia Britannica.” | 

“Yes, I’ve read every) 
word of it. Took me two 


fats, etc., which are best 
adapted to our own indi- 
vidual needs. Since we can- 
not eat the entire bill of fare 
we must needs limit our- 
selves to those dishes which 
are suited to our own taste 
and palate. 





T is the purpose of 

this little publication | 
to devote itself to the 
constantly increasing field 
of banking literature, to | 
discuss in an interesting | 
and informal way the | 
latest books on banking, | 
to stimulate interest in | 
the study of banking, to | 
tell the busy man what | 
to read and to encourage | 
everyone connected with 
the bank to increase his 
own efficiency and that of 
his institution by keep- 
ing himself mformed. 


The progressive bank- 
er realizes that to keep 
in the running he must 
not only profit by his own 
experience but he must 
keep tabs on the other 


fellow. 
He must be constantly 
ready to receive new 


ideas, new schemes, new 
methods which he can 
turn to his own advan- 
tage and apply to his 
cwn institution, 

In other words he must 
be a student of the 
science of banking. 








BANKING ANTHOLOGY 


¥. 


“I often wonder why it is,” 
Said Billie in despair, 

“That though I work from nine to five 
I don’t get anywhere.” 


“What do you do from five to nine?” 
Quoth John, “You loaf, I fear.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Bill, 
And shed a bitter tear. 
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Interested In Bank Advertising ? 











3 VALUABLE 
BOOKS— 


PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound, profusely illustrat- 
ed. Price, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 170 
pages, cloth bound. Price, 
$1.75, postpaid. 

BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2,50, post- 
paid. 


ALL FOR 
$4.00 


YOU SAVE 
$1.75 





HESE books, written by T. D. 

MacGregor, who for many years 
has been known as an authority on 
financial advertising, should be on 
your desk where you can refer to 
them often. They tell you how to 
increase the business of your bank 
through advertising—how to write 
copy that pulls—how other banks 
have used advertising plans success- 
fully. They contain a fund of in- 
formation which you can’t afford to 
miss. 











ORDER BLANK 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen—Please send me the three books 
on Bank Advertising by T. D. MacGregor for 
which I enclose $4.00. 


Se 


AprilB.T. Address 
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THE SPECIALIZED LI- 
BRARY AS A FACTOR 
IN MODERN BUSI- 
NESS 


AN editorial in “Special 
Libraries” tells of the 
growing importance of the 


specialized library as part 


of the equipment of any 
business organization. In- 
asmuch as it has an equal 
significance for bankers we 
take pleasure in reprinting it 
herewith: 

“The problem of this day 
is to make knowledge and 
information work in_ the 
service of all men. In some 
manner, theory and prac- 
tice must be joined together. 
Knowledge must be articu- 
lated with the practical 
work of industry, agricul- 
ture, business, home and 
public affairs. The main in- 
strument to bring this about 
is the specialized library 
which analyzes the process- 
es of the occupations it 
serves and focuses the exist- 
ing knowledge upon them. 

“There has been too wide 
a separation between educa- 
tion and practice. Men have 
gone on accumulating know]l- 
edge; scientists and thinkers 
have been producing new 
knowledge; and yet the 
workers on the other side 
have done their work with- 
out the application of this 
knowledge which would have 
meant so much to them. 
Knowledge and work have 
each been kept in sealed 
packages to the hurt of the 
latter and the uselessness of 
the former. ‘So learn that 
you may do, and so do that 
vou mav learn,’ should be 
the ideal of universal educa- 
tion in the process of adjust- 
ing man to his environment. 
Universal education recog- 
nizes that education is as 


much for men who are doing | 
things as for those who are 
thinking about things. 
“Enough knowledge is al- 
ready stored up to revolu- 
tionize the practical world 
if it could only be brought 
into action. Enough scien- 
tific knowledge of agricul- 
ture is in printed form to 
make two blades of grass 
grow where one grows now 
if it were effectively put to 
work; enough of industrial 
science has been accumulat- 
ed to bring a new era of 
efficiency if a channel could 
be opened to conduct it to 
the right workers in the 
office and shop; enough sci- 
ence and art stand ready to 
improve the millions of 
homes in the land if the 
home-makers were given the 
opportunity to get and were 
taught to practice that part 
which is useful to them; and 
enough principles and facts 
of business are available for 
the business man to give 
business a broader, more 
permanent, and more effi- 
cient character, if they can 
only be wrought in the right 
proportions, into the minds 
and actions of business 
men.” 
& 
YET HE FOISTS THEM 
ON PUBLIC 
i HE paying teller in a 
Brooklyn bank which 
has many women depositors 
has had this framed and 
hung up on the wall of his 
“cage”: 
Notice—The following old 
jokes are officially canned: 
1. The joke about the 
woman who drew a check 
wrong, threw it into the fire, 
and then called up the bank 
in a panic and asked that 
payment on the check be 
stopped immediately. 


2. The joke about the 
woman who went into a bank 
and thought she could open 
the same kind of an account 
as in a department store, set- 
tling up at the end of the 
month. 

3. The joke about the 
woman for whom her hus- 
band opened a bank account 
and then was afraid to draw 
checks because she thought 
people might find out how 
much she was spending and 
what it was for. 

4. The joke about the 
woman who, when told by 
the bank that she had over- 
drawn her account, insisted 
that it couldn’t be, as she 
had several blank checks 
still left in her checkbook. 

5. The joke about the 
woman who went up in the 
air and was grievously in- 
sulted because the cashier 
(who lived on the same 
street) insisted that she 
must be identified upon pre- 
senting a check for pay- 


ment. 
& 


AN IMPORTANT STUDY 
OF THE TRUST 
PROBLEM 

OHN R. DOS PASSOS, 

of the New York Bar, 
who is the author (among 
other standard works) of 
“The Law of Stock Brokers 
and Stock Exchanges,” has 
issued a little book called 
“Commercial Mortmain, A 
Study of the Trust Prob- 
lem,” wherein is set forth in 
clear and engaging fashion 
a fair statement of both sides 
of the trust question. 


& 


A TELLER’S LOT IS 
NOT A HAPPY 
ONE 
N anonymous check for 
five hundred dollars 


was received for one seat 
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from some one who merely 
signed himself Mr. Winter’s 
great admirer. — Morning 
Telegraph. 

No wonder paying tellers 
say their job is hard.—F. P. 
A. in New York Tribune. 


& 


THE BETTER WAY 


HAS. M. SCHWAB, 

congratulated in Pitts- 
burgh on a large war order 
contract which he had just 
received from one of the 
warring nations, said: 

“Some people call it luck, 
but they are mistaken. 
Whatever success I have is 
due to hard work and not to 
luck. 

“T remember a New York 
business man who crossed 
the ocean with me one win- 
ter when the whole country 
was suffering from hard 
times. 

“*And you, Mr. Schwab,’ 
the New Yorker said, ‘are, 
like the rest of us, I suppose, 
hoping for better things?’ 

““No, my friend, I re- 
plied. ‘No, I am not hoping 
for better things. I’ve got 
my sleeves rolled up and 
I'm working for them.”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


& 


A MANUAL OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION. By 
Richard S. Harvey of the 
New York Bar and Er- 
nest W. Bradford of the 
Washington, D. C., and 
Indianapolis Bar. About 
500 pages, Buckram bind- 
ing. Price $5.00 deliv- 
ered. 

Presents the origin, develop- 
ment and construction of the anti- 
trust laws, with decisions upon the 
constitutional and unfair trade 
questions involved, together with 
the rules of practice, forms, texts 
of statutes, debates in Congress 
and complete memoranda of anti- 


‘rust cases instituted by the Unit- 
ed States. 











Withthe April issue, 
the department con- 
ducted for many 
years under the title 
“Foreign Banking 
and Finance” has 


been changed to 
“International Banking 
and Finance.” ‘The fea- 
tures heretofore em- 
bodied in the department, 
will be maintained and 
othersadded. Particular 
attention will be paid to 
those developments in 
the international banking 
field, in which New York 
is playing a constantly 
growing part. You will 
find many other interest- 
ing features in the April 
number of 


ts BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


LAND CREDITS. A plea for 
the American Farmer. By 
Hon. Dick T. Morgan. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 15 cents post- 


age. 

Congressman Morgan, in _ this 
volume, discusses a nation-wide 
problem. Upon every page there 
is information and _ inspiration. 
While making “A Plea for the 


American Farmer,” the author has 
a message for every patriotic citi- 
zen. He is logical, forceful and 
convincing, but manifests a spirit 
of fairness, a sincerity of purpose, 
and a degree of earnestness which 
command and hold the attention of 
the reader. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Land Credit are clearly 
set forth, and the controverted 
points are discussed with ability. 


AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MERCE. By Grover G. 
Huebner, Ph. D. Illustrated 
with forms, charts, maps, etc. 
12mo., Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


Intended as a handbook for mer- 
chants connected with the various 
exchanges, members of agricultural 
associations, and all farmers who 
wish to make a study of the best 
method of sale for their produce 
and the best way of obtaining full 
market prices; also for use as a 
text-book in schools of commerce 
and agricultural colleges. 


THE CITY. Its Finance, July, 
1914, to July, 1915, and Fu- 
ture. By H. C. Sonne. Lon- 
don. Price, $1.50 delivered. 


A review of financial happenings 
in London since the outbreak of the 
war and a serious attempt to fore- 
cast the future of London as a 
financial centre. It affords a good 
insight into the economic problems 
of the war and is an excellent sur- 
vey of the financial measures which 
the war has necessitated. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AND FOREIGN BILLS IN 
THEORY AND IN PRAC- 
TICE. By William F. Spald- 
ing. 227 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


A concise account of the effect 
of the war on the world’s money 
markets and the foreign exchanges. 
Considerable space is devoted to the 
exchanges between India, China, 
and the Far East, and the varying 
aspects of this complicated part of 
the subject are dealt with exhaust- 
ively. A lucid account of the 


drawing and negotiation of bills be- 





tween all the important foreign 
centres. Examples freely given. 
Practical as well as theoretical. 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, etc. 


HISTORY OF THE SAV- 
INGS BANK ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THhL STATE OF 
NEW YORK. By Frederic 
B. Stevens, secretary of the 
association. Over 600 pages. 
$5.00 delivered. 


An authentic resume of the work 
accomplished by the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New 


York. Mr. Stevens has selected 
the most interesting and valuable 
matter from the proceedings of 


the association. The book consti- 
tttes a compendium of the best 
thought on the savings bank idea 
and is of the greatest value and 
interest to every banker. 


INTEREST TABLES AND 
FORMULAE WITH EX- 
AMPLES AND DERIVA- 
TIONS. By John G. Holden, 
Auditor American Security 
and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pocket size. 
Semi-flexible Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
Most books of interest tables cost 

$10.00 or more and are large, cum- 

bersome volumes. This handbook 
is compiled by an expert account- 
ant to furnish to the average bank 

clerk all the necessary tables at a 

price of only $1.00. A special fea- 

ture is a leap year table which will 
make the book especially valuable 
to banks and other institutions in 

1916. 

THE HOUSE ORGAN—HOW 
TO MAKE IT PRODUCE 
RESULTS. By George 
Frederick Wilson. Price 
$2.00. Postage 15 cents. 
Contains 200 pages of sound 

practical help and suggestions for 


the man who is now editing a 
house organ, or who may some 





day be called upon to do so. 


Con- 
tains such helpful information as. 


Gathering data; Copyrighting; 
Buying art work and engravings: 
the title; use of color; importance 
of attractive mechanical appear- 
ance; making the illustrations ef- 
fective; preparation and editing 
of copy. An indispensable book 
for the bank interested in this 
form of publicity. 


ANALYSISOF MILL’S PRIN- 
CIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By L. Older- 
shaw. Crown 8vo. 143 pages. 
Paper covers. 90 cents. Post- 
age 10 cents. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise. authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
hanking. supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


THE CANADIAN COMMON- 


WEALTH. Bv Agnes C. 
Laut. Price, $1.50. 15 cents 


postage. 


A picturesque interpretation of the 
people of Canada; their character. 
ideals and temper; their problems of 
trade, labor, immigration, govern- 
ment and defense; their relations to 
England, America and Japan:  thefr 
development in the past, their ex- 
pansiyn in the present, and their 
future big with opportunity. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
produce a busy man’s library, to give 
between two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies down 
to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 
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Which Do You Want? 
| An American Banking Sytem, or 
- i The Federal Reserve Act 








Read “AN AMERICAN BANKING 
SYSTEM” by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, 
sixteen years a Congressman from New 
Jersey and eight years chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 


Find out what your community and 
: your bank are losing through the Federal 
| Reserve Act, and what they would 
, gain through 

} 


“An American Banking Sytem” 


The Book Every Banker 
Has Been Waiting For 


Introduction by 
ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, Editor BANKERS MAGAZINE 





, ORDER BLANK 





Price BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: 253 Broadway, New York 
$1 00 Gentlemen :—Please send me one copy of “An American Bank- 
’ . 


ne _— by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, for which I enclose 
1.00. 


Postpaid | __siName........... POT SETSY ore oe ee 
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TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 
illustrated with forms, etc., 
and carefully and completely 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 
A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 

valuable book on trust companies, 

first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
a variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer, actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 

_ Co. and speaks with author- 

y- 


PRACTICAL INVESTING. 
By Franklin Escher. 175 


pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the long-felt want for a 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about 
securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find 
them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘“Prac- 
tical Investing.’’ It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experfence in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 
what the tnvestor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 
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THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Koniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
readable treatise on savings banks 
ever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. Thefe are thtirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and comolete 
work on the subject. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 
clear large type, cloth bound. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
This book answers the ques- 
tion, “Where can I get a little 


book from which I can get a clear 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange with 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. Covers the subject in such 
way that a man who knows 
little or nothing about it could 
| pick up the book and within a few 
| Bours get a clear understanding 
|of the causes which affect the 
| movement of foreign exchange, tts 
influence on the money and secur- 
| ity market, etc. Invaluable at the 
| present time. 





Worth While Books for the Bankers’ Library 


PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely itlustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75, 
postpaid. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


These books are indispensable 
for the advertising man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
and instructions, helpful and il- 
luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 
vital points in a clear and con- 
cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from _ still another 
standpoint, illustrating and de- 
scribing plans other than news- 
paper advertising that have suc- 
ceeded in building up important 
institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
com bination. 


THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, l4c. 

A book for every banker's pri- 
vate library and for reading in 


leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a bank man. Tells 





what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





A Priest in the Role of 
Banker 


N the confidences that result through 
the relationship of priest and parish- 
ioner it is natural that implicit trust 

be placed in the spiritual adviser, not 
only concerning personal matters, but 
also in financial affairs. The priest is 
looked upon-as a good business man, 
amply able to take care of money, and 
to handle the financial affairs of the 
parish, which as a rule involve the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums. 

A certain woman living in Massachu- 
setts, and earning about ten dollars a 
week as a weaver, and having saved 
about $450, took the same to her pastor 
and received in return a note signed 
“St. Aloysius Church, Woonsocket, 
Mederic Roberge, Treasurer.” She 
brought her savings to him from time 
to time until they aggregated a consid- 
erable sum. The subsequent deposits 
were entered upon the back of the orig- 
inat note, and periodically reduced to a 
new note. 

It seems that the Reverend Father 
ilone and without the participation of 
any other person exercised all the func- 
tions of the corporation, and transactetd 
#1] the business. He built a church, de- 
cided upon the plans and selected the 
irchitect and contractor, involving an 
expense of about $30,000. The by-laws 
provided that no member of the board 
hould sign any note, bond or contract 

the part of the corporation except in 

ursuance of a resolution of the board, 
nd signed by at least three trustees, 
ut this rule was evidently a nullity and 
he pastor was allowed free range in the 
mduct of the church affairs. His ac- 
uints were never examined, and he was 
ft alone in the conduct of his parish. 
‘or about twelve years the congrega- 


tion allowed the pastor thus, to manage 
its affairs, and no supervising official at- 
tended a meeting. 

The woman sued for her debt and 
sought to hold the corporation liable for 
the acts of the pastor, and also endeav- 
ored to show that in thus receiving 
money from her, as vell as about 300 
others, he was doing a banking business. 
In every case he gave the depositor a 
receipt from the church for the deposit. 

When asked if he was acting as a 
savings bank for his people. he replied: 
“Well, Your Honor, to run my institu- 
tion I need money. I know I have au- 
thority to borrow money, and my people 
find it very convenient to come to my 
house and bring me one, two or five dol- 
lars. It was more convenient for them 
to come to my house than to go to the 
bank.” He paid them various rates of 
interest, and if they did not draw their 
interest he added it to the principal. 

In a certain sense he was a depository 
for funds, but the court fails to find 
that in so doing he was conducting a 
bank, for he was simply borrowing. It 
holds that neither the frequency of the 
borrowing, nor the number of persons 
borrowed from, is sufficient to make a 
borrower a banker, or to render such 
transactions banking operations. Along 
this line, the court in Curtis v. Leavitt, 
15 N. Y., 56, said: “Borrowing is not 
banking, nor is it i: any just or proper 
sense any kind of business; it is an 
auxiliary of various kinds of business,” 
and defines a banker as “‘a dealer in 
capital, an intermediate party between 
the borrower and the lender. He bor- 
rows from one party and lends to an- 
otker and the difference in the terms on 
which he borrows and lends is the sum 
and measure of his profits.”” The court 
held in this case that the congregation 
was liable for the amounts, but that the 
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priest’s operations were not those of 
banking, although in substance they re- 
sembled the functions of a bank, the 
first of which is that of depository. 
(Martin vs. St. Aloysius Church in this 
issue. ) 


o 


Bradstreets Liable for Credit 
Reports 


N the granting of credit, much con- 
fidence is placed in the reports fur- 
nished by the mercantile agencies. It 
is presumed, with their machinery and 
facilities for acquiring information, 
that such reports as they render shall 
be reasonably correct and reliable. In 
the assurance that this will be the case, 
banks and business men the country 
over, have liberally supported these 
companies, regarding the expense as 
trivial in comparison with the service 
rendered. 

The contract which these companies 
enter into with the subscribers makes no 
guarantee that loss will be avoided or 
compensated, if credit is extended upon 
information furnished by them, and up 
to the present time they have not been 
held responsible for loss resulting from 
their reports, but in a recent case one of 
the leading reporting companies has 
been held liable for damage caused 
through misleading information. 

The decision (rendered by the Ap- 
pellate Division, New York) has not as 
yet come in through the regular chan- 
nels, but we quote from the New York 
“Times,” which gives a resumé of the 
case as follows: 

“Alexander J. Munro, a fur dealer, 
suffered a loss of $1,650 for furs deliv- 
ered to the firm of Jackson & Sulzer of 
27 West Twenty-sixth street, New 
York. Jackson & Sulzer are now peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. Information 
concerning the firm was supplied by the 
Bradstreet Company, and, depending 
upon this, Munro extended credit to 
Jackson & Sulzer. The Bradstreet 
Company set up for a defense that its 
contract with Munro absolved it from 
any responsibility for errors in informa- 


tion furnished concerning the standing 
of a commercial house. 

Justice Laughlin, writing the prevail- 
ing opinion, concurred in by Justices 
Dowling and Scott, says in part: 

““*A reasonable construction of the 
agency contract, I think, is merely to 
relieve the defendant from errors and 
mistakes, but not from knowingly mak- 
ing a false report, or gross mistake, or 
gross negligence in making a report to 
the plaintiff.’ 

“When Munro found that he could 
not collect for his goods from the Jack- 
son & Sulzer concern he sued the Brad- 
street Company. In the lower court 
the complaint was dismissed. Munro 
appealed and the lower court was re- 
versed, the Appellate Court stating that 
Munro was entitled to a new trial, and 
that a jury might reasonably, under the 
evidence in the case, find for the plain- 
tiff. 

“The record of the case shows that 
on April 30, 1913, Munro, engaged in 
the fur trade in Chicago, became a sub- 
scriber of the Bradstreet Company, 
paying $100 for a book and the privi- 
lege of obtaining reports of the credit 
standing of various merchants with 
whom he was doing business. On Au- 
gust 28 of the same year, Justice Laugh- 
lin points out, Munro’s agent in New 
York, one O'Neill, wired Munro to the 
effect that he had a chance to sell $1,650 
worth of furs to Jackson & Sulzer, man- 
ufacturers. 

“Munro then applied to the Chicago 
office of the Bradstreet Company for a 
report, but was told that there was no 
such information on file, but that if 
Munro would pay the expenses of a tel- 
egram to New York the Bradstreet peo- 
ple would obtain a telegraphic reply. 
Munro agreed, and the telegram came 
back to Chicago from the Bradstreet 
office in New York, relating that Jack- 
son & Sulzer had assets of $58,500, with 
liabilities of $43,500, a surplus of $15,- 
000 in their business. The telegram 
further recited, according to Justice 
Laughlin: 

““The statement is corroborated by 
the trade. Doing a fair and deemed 
sefe business. Deemed fair credit. Well 
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regarded and pay promptly as far as 
known here.’ 

“Relying on this information, the 
court says, Munro claimed he author- 
ized his New York agent to make the 
sale on terms of credit. Just a month 
iater, or September 30, Jackson & Sul- 
zer were petitioned into bankruptcy. 
Munro sued on the ground that the 
Bradstreet Company had ‘been guilty of 
gross negligence in representing they 
had gotten a special report when they 
had made no effort to do so.’ 

““The evidence is uncontroverted, 
Justice Laughlin says, ‘that the defend- 
ant made no special investigation or in- 
quiry in August, pursuant to the appli- 
cation of the plaintiff, but relied on a 
credit statement made to it in March, 
1913.’ The opinion then continues: 

““The plaintiff also attempted to 
show by evidence that the firm was in- 
solvent at the time, but this was ex- 
cluded. The defendant claims it was 
relieved of responsibility by a clause in 
the contract,’ (the usual agency clause 
is here inserted in the decision,) ‘but I 
am of the opinion that the plaintiff pre- 
sented a case for the consideration of a 
jury. The defendant neither made nor 
attempted to make any explanation for 
conveying a false report to the plain- 
tiff. On the evidence adduced the jury 
would have been justified in finding 
there was gross negligence on the part 
of the defendant, by which the plaintiff 
was misled, to his loss, into giving credit 
to an insolvent firm.’ ” 


Leading Cases 





Loans to a Church 


Ruope Istanp 
(vauthorized Borrowing by a Church 
l'reasurer—Liability of Church—Re- 
gious Societies 


Sinreme Court, Rhode Island, Nov. 19, 1915 





MARTIN VS, ST. ALOYSIUS CHURCH 


here the priest of a church, treasurer of 
‘orporation, made a practice of borrow- 
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ing small sums from his parishioners, giving 
the church’s notes therefor bearing interest 
at four to six per cent., doing so both for 
the convenience of the church and for that 
of the parishioners, who were poor people, 
resident somewhat distant from the nearest 
bank, such church was not engaged in “bank- 
ing,” which is the business of acting as in- 
termediary between the borrower and lender 
of capital, in the establishing of a common 
fund for lending money, the business of 
dealing in capital, of acting as the inter- 
mediate party between borrower and lender, 
since none of the characteristics of banking 
were present in the priest’s transactions, ex- 
cept borrowing. 


(95 At. Rep.) 


& 


CTION of assumpsit by Philanise 
Martin against the St. Aloysius 
Church. Defendant excepts to a direct- 
ed verdict for plaintiff. Exceptions 
overruled, and case remitted to the su- 
perior court, with direction to enter 
judgment for plaintiff upon the verdict. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


OHNSON, C. J.: This is an action 
of assumpsit. The declaration con- 
tains counts upon promissory notes, for 
money had and received, and for ac- 
counts stated. The defendant is a 
church corporation of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith established in the city of 
Woonsocket in 1902. Under this law 
the bishop, the vicar general, and the 
pastor of the congregation, together 
with two laymen, selected each year by 
them from the lay members of the con- 
gregation, constitute the membership of 
the corporation. * * * 

Shortly after the incorporation of the 
defendant in 1902 the members met, or- 
ganized, and adopted by-laws. 

From the foundation of the parish to 
early in the year 1914 Rev. Mederic 
Roberge acted as treasurer of the cor- 
poration with the knowledge of all the 
members of the corporation. 

The plaintiff, Philanise Martin, whose 
residence is New Bedford, Mass., was 
by occupation a weaver in the Social 
Mills at Woonsocket, and prior to her 
removal to New Bedford five years ago 
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had lived in Woonsocket for many 
years. Her earnings as a _ weaver 
amounted to about $10 per week, and 
in 1902, having on hand the sum of 
$450, she brought the same to Mederic 
Roberge, who at the time and contigu- 
ously during the period covered by the 
transactions shown in evidence was the 
pastor of the parish and treasurer of 
the defendant corporation, for which 
she received from said Mederic Roberge, 
treasurer, a note purporting to be the 
note of the defendant corporation, and 
signed, “St. Aloysius Church, Woon- 
socket, Mederic Roberge, Treasurer.” 
Mederic Roberge, when asked as to the 
nature of his business dealings with 
the plaintiff, said: 


“She used to bring me her savings. 
Q. And how much was her first loan? 
A. Her first loan was $450. Q. What 
evidence did you give her of the 
church’s indebtedness to her? A. I 
gave her a note; the same as the note 
I gave to the bank, as treasurer. Q. 
You mean, signed the same as the note 
you gave to the bank as treasurer? A. 
The same, ‘St. Aloysius Church, Woon- 
socket, Mederic Roberge, Treasurer.’ ” 


He testified that this was about June, 
1902; that following that first loan and 
note she made further loans to the 
church very frequently, sometimes once 
a month, sometimes twice a month. 
Asked what evidence he gave her of 
these loans, he answered: 

“Well, I used to enter those loans on 
the back of the note she had first, and 
then every six months I added these 
small loans to the loan that was on the 
face of the note, and put interest money 
and new note. Q. Make a new note? 
A. Yes; dated at the time.”’ 

The testimony was that this contin- 
ued until an occasion when the plaintiff 
sent some money by mail, and kept her 
old note, when a new note was given 
to plaintiff, and thereafter she sent cr 
carried sometimes one note and some- 
times the other. These notes were al- 
ways payable on demand, with interest 
at the rate of six per centum per annum. 
At the time of the commencement of 
this suit the plaintiff held two such 


notes of the defendant corporation, one 
for $1,250.62, dated July 25, 1913, and 
the other for $3,000, dated November 
1, 1913. 

Two articles of the by-laws, the 
fourth and eighth, introduced in evi- 
dence, are as follows: 

“IV. At any regular meeting of the 
board a majority of the trustees, one of 
them being a layman, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business; 
but in all matters relating to the sale or 
mortgage of the property of the church 
or to the incurring of any indebtedness 
or the part of the church, exceeding the 
sum of five hundred dollars, the acts of 
such quorum in order to be valid must 
be confirmed by the written approbation 
of the bishop cr of the administrator of 
the diocese.” 

“VIII. No member or members of 
this board shall have any power or au- 
thority to sign any note or bond or any 
other evidence of debt or to contract 
any debt or liability on the part of this 
corporation, except in pursuance of a 
special resolution of the board of trus- 
tees for that purpose entered on its min- 
utes and signed by at least three trus- 
tees and in conformity with the fourth 
article of these by-laws.” 

The latter by-law was, however, 
habitually ignored by the treasurer with 
the knowledge of the other members of 
the corporation. It appeared from the 
evidence that the business of the cor- 
poration was carried on solely by the 
treasurer. Business, which included the 
contracting of many and large debts, 
was transacted by him alone with the 
knowledge of the other members of the 
corporation. 

In the year 1902 the pastor and the 
two lay members of the corporation 
held two meetings, but afterwards no 
meeting of the corporation apparently 
was ever held, although records of such 
meetings from 1906 to 1914 were drawn 
up by the treasurer and signed by the 
secretary. From 1902 until 1906, how- 
ever, not only were meetings not held, 
but no records of meetings were made. 
From 1902 until 1914 Rev. Mederic Ro- 
berge, from his testimony, alone and 
without the participation of any other 
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person, exercised the functions of the 
corporation and transacted all its busi- 
ness. He built a church edifice and de- 
termined alone the plans and specifica- 
tions thereof, selecting the architect and 
contractor, and making the contract 
therefor, which involved the expendi- 
ture of $23,000 or $30,000. 

He ordered extras in the construction 
of the church building and paid for 
them out of corporation funds. He se- 
lected, and made the contract for, the 
furnishing of the church. He hired in 
the name, and paid for from the funds 
of the church, men to do the grading 
around the church edifice, involving the 
expenditure of $1,500. He determined 
upon establishing a parochial school for 
his parish, which he purchased and 
maintained in the name and at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. In the course 
of his treasurership, whenever repairs 
were necessary, he made contracts there- 
for and paid for the same out of the 
corporation funds. During his treasur- 
ership he engaged all the labor and per- 
sonal service that were required by the 
church, including services of the organ- 
ist, sexton, ete. He purchased in the 
name, and paid for from the funds, of 
the corporation all the supplies used in 
the church during his treasurership. 

In one of the meetings of the cor- 
poration held in 1902 the treasurer was 
authorized to borrow $15,000 at the 
Globe National Bank, Woonsocket, R. 
I., payable with interest at the rate of 
41, per cent. Under this authority he 
borrowed the money authorized and 
gave the note of the corporation there- 
for. Every six months later, without 
any further authority, but with the 
knowledge of the members of the cor- 
poration, he renewed this note, paying 
th. interest and sometimes a part of the 
principal. In addition to borrowing 
this sum authorized, he also borrowed 
various sums from the Mechanics‘ Sav- 
ings Bank, Woonsocket, R. I., with the 
knowledge of the members of the cor- 
poration, but without a resolution au- 
thorizing the loans. He also borrowed 
or different occasions, and at different 
tics, from the various banks in the city 
0! ‘\Voonsocket. The evidence does not 


show whether every particular loan was 
known to the members of the corpora- 
tion, but on one occasion at least the 
note for the loan was indorsed by the 
two lay members of the corporation. 
The treasurer was also in the habit of 
borrowing for the corporation during 
the time of his treasurership from va- 
rious individuals with the knowledge of 
other members of the corporation. 

The by-laws provide for the examina- 
tion of the treasurer’s accounts at least 
once a year by two of the members of 
the corporation and for the delivery to 
the bishop of a copy of the statement 
thereof. The accounts of the treasurer, 
however, were never examined by any- 
one. The practice was for the treasurer 
to prepare a statement and have the lay 
members of the corporation sign the 
same, without any examination of the 
treasurer’s books in which he kept his 
accounts. When the books were pre- 
sented to them for examination, they 
neglected to examine, saying they did 
not want to see the books. 

The books of the treasurer were in- 
artificially kept. Many items, both of 
receipts and expenditures, are omitted. 
There is no record in the books of the 
receipt of $4,500 borrowed and author- 
ized in 1906, of $2,500 borrowed and 
authorized in 1909, of $1,500 borrowed 
and authorized in 1910, of $400 bor- 
rowed and authorized on January 26, 
1912, of $400 borrowed and authorized 
on April 1, 1912, of $200 borrowed and 
authorized on May 21, 1912, and of 
$500 borrowed and authorized on De- 
cember 23, 1912. As to these sums, 
referred to above as authorized, it ap- 
pears by the records made by the treas- 
urer that they were authorized; but the 
meetings were not held. There is no 
entry in the books of the expenditure 
of $4,500 for the purchase of real prop- 
erty in 1906, or for the expenditure, ex- 
cept for an inconsiderable part, for the 
building and equipment of the church 
in 1902 and 1903. As to said item of 
$4,500, Father Roberge testified on 
cross-examination: 

“T forgot to charge it. I put the note 
into the assets of the church—the note ; 








but I forgot to charge up to the 
church.” 

The accounts of the treasurer were 
kept in two books; the larger, called the 
treasurer's book, apparently containi 
only the routine receipts and expendi- 
tures, and a smaller book containing the 
loans to the corporation and a list of the 
outstanding notes. Each year during 
his treasurership, except in 1913, the 
treasurer, Rev. Mederic Roberge, in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws, forwarded to 
the bishop a copy of the statement of 
the corporation’s financial affairs. 

These statements to the bishop were 
made out on printed forms, with which 
the treasurer had been furnished, and 
these forms contained, among other 
printed requests for information, re- 
quests for statements of the amount of 
“Money Borrowed,” and of “Amount of 
Debts.” Under the heading of ‘Money 
Borrowed,” no statements were made, 
except for the year 1902, when $15,000 
is reported, and for the year 1909, when 
$1,000 is reported, although, in addition 
to the borrowings reported, $4,500 was 
borrowed in 1906, $2,500 in 1909, 
$1,500 in 1910, and $1,500 in 1912, 
with the knowledge and by the written 
consent of the bishop. Neither are the 
expenditures, before referred to, of 
$4,500 for the purchase of real estate 
in 1906, reported in the statement to 
the bishop, although this expenditure 
was authorized and consented to in writ- 
ing to the bishop. Under the heading, 
“Amount of Debts,” the debt from 1909 
to 1912, inclusive, remains the same, 
namely, $12,980, although it appears 
that the debt was increased in 1912 by 
four loans to the church in that year, 
amounting in the whole to $1,500. 

Although the records show special 
resolutions authorizing the treasurer to 
borrow specific sums of money, it no- 
where positively appears whether or not 
the money loaned by the plaintiff was 
a part of the debts of the corporation 
reported by the treasurer. The latter 
testified that he was unable to say 
whether the debts reported included the 
loans by the plaintiff. 

Neither does it positively appear 
whether, in any of the instances of the 
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loans by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
the treasurer acted under any of 
the resolutions recorded in the rec- 
ord book of the defendant corpora- 
tion, or under his custom to borrow 
without such authority. Father Roberge 
testified that in November, 1907, the 
bishop, on the occasion of a call at his 
parish, finding that no meetings had 
been held since 1902, informed him that 
he should have his records written up, 
and for his convenience wrote up ree- 
ords for a meeting in the preceding Jan- 
uary which had never been held, and 
told him to have the secretary sign 
them. 

Thereafterwards, using the record 
that the bishop had written as a model, 
Father Roberge each year wrote up 
records for a meeting which had _ not 
been held, and sent them to the secre- 
tery for his signature. In the records 
of meetings actually held in 1902, as 
also in the records of meetings not 
actually held, the only business trans- 
acted, or recorded as having been trans- 
acted, had relation to the purchase of 
real estate; no other business was ever 
transacted or recorded as ever having 
been transacted. From 1902 up to 1913 
or 1914, no business, except in relation 
te acquisition of real property, was 
transacted, in which any member of the 
corporation, except the treasurer, took 
part. 

No testimony was introduced denying 
the loans made by the plaintiff; no 
testimony was introduced denying the 
due execution of the notes by the 
treasurer; and no testimony was intro- 
dveed denying the acts which he testified 
that he had performed in the exercise of 
his treasurership, or showing that any 
other person had participated with him 
in the management of the affairs of the 
corporation. Father Roberge testified 
that all the members of the corporation 
knew that he was borrowing money, 
beth from the banks and from indi- 
viduals, and although the members of 
the corporation for the various years 
were accessible to the defense none of 
them was called to contradict Father 
Roberge’s testimony in this respect. 
For about 12 years the members of the 
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corporation allowed Father Roberge to 
di what he pleased in the name of the 
corporation and in the management of 
its affairs. Neither the bishop nor the 
vicar general ever attended a meeting 
in the 12 years of the corporation’s ex- 
istence, although the former was by his 
office chairman thereof; and the lay 
members only attended the meetings of 
the first year. The lay members never 
examined the treasurer’s books and ac- 
ecunts, although the duty to do so was 
im posed upon them by the by-laws. 
The defendant offered to introduce in 
evidence the various reports of the 
treasurer to the bishop, in which spect- 
fic mention of the claims in suit was not 
made, except in the report of 1913. 
These reports were finally allowed to 
be introduced by the court in so far as 
they affected the credibility of Father 
Roberge. The latter was cross-exam- 
ined with respect to these reports, and 
a number of the defendant’s exceptions 
related to this cross-examination. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 
JOHNSON, C. J. 


HE foregoing facts, except where 
otherwise indicated, were testified 

to by the plaintiff and by Rev. Mederic 
Roberge, whom plaintiff called as wit- 
nesses. None of these facts were contro- 
verted or denied by the defendant. The 
only witness testifying in behalf of the 
defendant was the bishop, whose testi- 
mony did not controvert the above facts. 
As far as his testimony goes is to deny 
any knowledge of borrowing on the part 
of the treasurer beyond that reported in 
the annual statements of the treasurer. 
The case was tried before Mr. Jus- 
tice Barrows and a jury on October 21, 


session of the superior court commencing 
the third Monday of October, 1914. At 
the conelusion of the evidence for the 
plaintiff and for the defendant, the 
court directed the jury to return a ver- 
dic! for the plaintiff for the sum of 
>1.183.57, and the case is now before 
thi: court upon the defendant’s bill of 
erceptions. 
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The exceptions are to the granting of 
the motion for the direction of a verdict 
for the plaintiff, to the denial of the 
motion for the direction of a verdict 
for the defendant, and to rulings upon 
the admission and exclusion of evidence. 
In their argument upon defendant's ex- 
ceptions, counsel contend that: 

“The treasurer of a _ corporation 
formed for ideal purposes has no in- 
herent, implied, or ex officio power to 
bind the corporation by executing ne- 
gotiable paper.” 

The verdict for the plaintiff was not 
directed by the judge upon the ground 
that the treasurer of such a corpora- 
tion had such inherent, implied, or ex 
officio power. In granting the plaintiff's 
motion for the direction of a verdict for 
the plaintiff, the judge said: 

“TI appreciate that this case is a very 
unique case, and perhaps may involve 
a good deal more than this particular 
case; but as I have listened to it, and 
as it strikes me, it seems to me that the 
only possible question which I could 
submit to the jury here would be a 
question of the credibility of Father 
Roberge, as to the question as_ to 
whether or not this money was loaned, 
and as to whether or not he was al- 
lowed to conduct all the affairs of the 
corporation himself. On those two 
points it seems to me that, without any 
testimony on the other side having been 
introduced, I am not justified in sub- 
mitting that question to the jury. The 
case of Savage v. Rhode Island Co., 28 
R. I. at 391, it seems to me rules me 
on that particular point. So that 
Father Roberge not having been dis- 
puted, and the only dispute or doubt of 
his story coming from such guesses as 
I might ask the jury to make from the 
absence in the records of certain en- 
tries, it seems to me I am not justified 
in saying that this money has not been 
loaned. 

“The other question is a question 
largely of law, and the court has al- 
ready intimated, and perhaps more than 
intimated, stated positively, its views on 
that law. That point I appreciate is a 
close point and not perfectly plain. It 
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does seem to me, however, that it was 
within the corporate power of this or- 
ganization, St. Aloysius Church, to bor- 
row money for their religious uses. 
Father Roberge’s testimony has been 
that the money that he borrowed from 
this woman was used for religious pur- 
poses, and so it seems to me that it can- 
not be said that his acts in that respect 
were beyond any authority that the cor- 
poration possessed under any circum- 
stances. It seems to me that in that re- 
spect the case is very nearly like the 
Lincoln Case (Eliot Nat. Bank v. Woon- 
socket Electric Machine & Power Co., 
31 R. I. 57), which was referred to the 
other day in the argument; that the 
trustees having given over to Father 
Roberge the entire management of the 
enterprise, while he was expressly for- 
bidden by the by-laws from doing cer- 
tain acts, when an innocent third party 
is loaning money to a man who is so in- 
trusted with the authority by the other 
trustees, that the corporation cannot fall 
back on the defense that that was not 
authorized or was beyond the pale of 
corporate action. So it seems to me in 
this case the testimony has shown that 
the plaintiff had no knowledge of 
Father Roberge’s excess of authority, 
and I don’t see anything to show that 
she was chargeable with anything to 
put her on inquiry of his excess. I 
don’t know just where the line is to be 
drawn between a banking business and a 
loan business; but in this particular 
case, from the state of the evidence as 
far as this particular plaintiff is con- 
cerned, it does not seem to me I could 
fairly submit to the jury the question of 
whether she was chargeable or put upon 
inquiry that Father Roberge was doing 
a banking business. Therefore it seems 
to me I am compelled to grant the mo- 
tion of the plaintiff for the direction of 
a verdict and, as a corollary, to deny 
the motion of the defendant. 

The cases which defendant’s counsel 
cite to the effect that treasurers of non- 
trading corporations have no authority, 
by the mere name and nature of their 
office, to borrow money were not lacking 
in language indicating that such author- 
ity may be implied from the conduct of 
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the corporation. Thus in Craft v. So, 
Boston Railroad, 150 Mass. 207, cited 
by the defendant, the court, after hold- 
ing that the power to borrow money 
could not be implied from the name and 
nature of the office of treasurer, says: 


“It does not appear that the com- 
pany in any way held out Reed to the 
public, or to the plaintiff, as having any 
such authority. * * * Action, there- 
fore, cannot be maintained on the note.” 


'n Cattron v. First Universalist So- 
ciety, 46 Iowa, 106, also cited by the 
defendant, the court said: 

“Upon an examination of the articles 
of incorporation introduced in evidence, 
it appears that the business of the de- 
fendant was required to be managed and 
conducted by the officers as a board of 
trustees. The officers consisted of a 
president, two vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. The president 
and secretary only executed the note 
sued upon, and there is no showing that 
by any by-law, act, resolution, or cus- 
tom of doing business authority was 
conferred upon the two officers named 
to execute notes or transact other busi- 
ness of the corporation. In the absence 
of such showing it must be conceded 
that the note was not originally execu- 
ted and delivered by the defendant.” 

In Merchants’ Bank v. Citizens’ Gas- 
light Co., 159 Mass 505, the court, after 
deciding that the treasurer of the de- 
fendant corporation had no authority, 
by virtue of his office, to borrow money 
and sign notes, says (159 Mass. page 
506, 34 N. E. 1084 [38 Am. St. Rep. 
153]): 

“On the facts proved at the trial the 
plaintiff might well claim, if the jury 
believed the evidence, that the treasurer 
had authority to indorse the notes in 
suit, derived, not from any expressed 
direction, but from the course of conduct 
and dealing of the treasurer with the 
knowledge and implied assent of the 
directors of the corporation.” 

That the treasurer might have author- 
ity to borrow money and give the notes 
of the corporation therefore, derived not 
from any express direction of the cor- 
poration, but from the course of conduct 
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and dealing of the treasurer with the 
knowledge, acquiescence, and implied 
assent of the members of the corpora- 
tion, is well supported by authority. 
In Beers v. Phoenix Glass Co., 14 Bar- 
bour (N. Y.) 360, the court says: 

“If the managers faithfully perform 
their duty, they exercise a constant and 
vigilant supervision over the acts of 
their officers, and where such acts are 
unauthorized, or in opposition to their 
will, they should, and probably do, di- 
rect their discontinuance, and in case of 
willful or palpable violation of duty dis- 
miss the agent. * * * If the di- 
rectors of a company, no matter whether 
through inattention or otherwise, suffer 
its subordinate officers to pursue a 
particular line of conduct for a consider- 
able period, without objection, they are 
as much bound to those who are not 
aware of any want of authority, as if 
the requisite power had been directly 
conferred.” * * * 

In N. Y. & N. H. R. R. Co. v. 
Schuyler, 34 N. Y. 30, at page 58, the 
court said: 

“The company placed in Schuyler’s 
hands the very instrumentalities by 
which the injury was wrought. They 
imposed restrictions upon their use, but 
they omitted the safeguards, that ordi- 
nary prudence would dictate, to dis- 
cover or prevent their abuse. A wrong 
which ordinary care will prevent is in a 
legal sense caused by the omission of 
that care, where it is a duty to use it. 
past frauds would have arrested his 
career of crime. A discovery would 
have followed the examination of 
ithe books of the office, which were 
the only records of the vast stock 
ransactions of the company at New 
York. An examination was a duty, 
»ecause it was the obvious dictate of 
sood sense, as the easiest and safest 
check upon the agent’s conduct. The 

ng-continued and reckless omission 
was therefore a culpable negligence, 
without the concurrence of which 
Schuyler could not have committed the 
irauds by which the defendants have 
suffered ; for it was this omission of duty 
hat left him with power to wield the 


weapons with which the company had 
armed him, and therefore it may be said 
to have led directly to the injurious 
acts.” 

And at page 50: 

“A corporation aggregate being an ar- 
tificial body—an imaginary person of 
the law, so to speak—is, from its nature, 
incapable of doing any act, except 
through agents to whom is given by its 
fundamental law, or in pursuance of it, 
every power of action it is capable of 
possessing or exercising. Hence the rule 
has been established, and may now also 
be stated as an indisputable principle, 
that a corporation is responsible for the 
acts or negligence of its agents while en- 
gaged in the business of the agency, to 
the same extent and under the same cir- 
cumstances that a natural person is 
chargeable with the acts or negligence 
of his agent; and ‘there can be no doubt,’ 
says Lord Chancellor Cranworth in 
Ranger v. Great Western R. R. Co., 
‘that if the agents employed conduct 
themselves fraudulently so that if they 
had been acting for private employers 
the persons for whom they were acting 
would have been affected by their fraud, 
the same principles must prevail where 
the principal under whom the agent acts 
is a corporation.’ ’ 

In Rathbun v. Snow, 123 N. Y. 343, 
the court said: 

“It follows from the general prin- 
ciple, now well settled, to the effect that 
third persons may act upon the appar- 
ent authority conferred by the principal 
upon the agent, and are not bound by 
secret limitations or instructions quali- 
fying the terms of the written or ver- 
bal appointment, that the defense based 
upon the limitation in the by-laws of 
the company, of which the plaintiff had 
no knowledge, cannot be sustained. By- 
laws of business corporations are as to 
third persons private regulations, bind- 
ing as between the corporation and its 
members or third persons having knowl- 
edge of them, but of no force as limi- 
tations per se as to third persons of an 
authority which, except for the by-law, 
would be construed as within the ap- 


parent scope of the agency.” 
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See, also, Eliot Nat. Bank v. Woon- 
socket Elec. Mach. & Po’r Co., 31 R. I. 
57, where the foregoing cases are cited, 
discussed and approved. 

“When a corporation, formed for the 
control of property for religious pur- 
poses, engages in purely secular affairs, 
such as the building of churches, it be- 
comes subject to the same principles of 
law and the same doctrines as to rati- 
fication, acquiescence, and estoppel as 
a private civil corporation. The society 
cannot accept the benefits of a transac- 


tion and then refuse to pay on the 
ground that the contract was ultra 
vires.” 24 Am. & Eng. Encye. of Law, 


p 346. 

In Moore vy. F. R. C. M. E. Church, 
117 Iowa, 33, the court says: 

“We cannot assent to the proposition 
that the secular acts of religious cor- 
porations are to be governed by prin- 
ciples of law other than those applied 
to civil corporations. A corporation 
formed for the advancement of religion 
and for the control of property for re- 
ligious purposes may, to a very great 
extent, determine the rules by which its 
affairs shall be controlled; but when it 
engages in purely secular business, such 
as the building of churches, and the like, 
it becomes subject to the same rules and 
principles which govern other corpora- 
tions.” 

In Norwegian FE. L. B. C. v. U. S. 
F. & G. Co., 81 Minn., 32, 37, 83 N. W. 
187, the court says: 

“On principle and authority, religious 
corporations must be governed by the 
same rules that control private civil cor- 
porations. The equitable doctrine of 
ratification, acquiescence, and estoppel 
applies with the same force to members 
of a religious society as to stockholders 
in any ordinary civil corporation. A re- 
ligious society or organization author- 
ized by law to build its church has pow- 
er to direct its trustees or a committee 
of its members to supervise and con- 
trol the work. It may put the entire 
matter into the hands of its board of 
trustees, or into the hands of a so-called 
building committee. If the board or 
committee act without preliminary di- 
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rection or authority in any particular 
manner, no reason exists why there can- 
not be a full, complete, and binding rati 
fication and approval by the congrega 
tion of these acts. There certainly can 
be no distinction made in this respect 
between a religious corporation and on: 
of the ordinary civil character.” 

In Wilson v. Tabernacle Church, 28 
Mise. Rep. 268, the court says: 

“The contention of the defendant in 
this case is to the effect that if the 
treasurer of a_ religious corporation 
should in fact borrow money to pay in- 
debtedness incurred for the legitimate 
purposes of the corporation, and the 
corporation should thereafter use the 
money in payment of such indebtedness, 
they would not be required to repay the 
same, if the board of trustees of the 
corporation, at the time they used the 
money, were not aware of the fact that 
the moneys were the proceeds of a loan, 
and not a contribution. No authority 
has been called to my attention hold- 
ing any such doctrine. It is contrary 
to every rule of law and equity. There 
is no evidence in this case to estop the 
plaintiff from demanding a return of 
the money. The dire consequences to 
religious corporations of applying this 
rule of law applicable to ordinary busi- 
ness transactions is imaginary rather 
than real.” 

Defendant’s counsel argue that even 
if the other trustees knew of the bor- 
rowing by the treasurer and the giving 
of the corporation notes therefor, if they 
did not act as a body, the corporation 
is not bound. They say in their brief: 

“For we submit the rule to be: If 
the trustees of a religious corporation 
are the only persons empowered to bind 
the corporation legally, in order to do 
this the trustees must meet as a board 
and take action as such. The separate 
and individual action of the trustees, or 
any number of them, is not binding 
upon the corporation, and cannot of it- 
self create a corporate liability.” 

While the rule stated is supported by 
authority, and we do not here question 
its soundness, it is not applicable to a 
case where the ground relied upon to 
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establish the authority of the treasurer 
to borrow money and give the notes of 
the corporation therefor is, not the ac- 
tion of a portion of the trustees, or all 
of them, acting separately, and not as a 
body, in so borrowing, but the aban- 
donment by the other trustees of the 
whole conduct of the business affairs of 
the corporation, including such borrow- 
ing, and giving of notes, to the treas- 
urer, and their negligent acquiescence 
therein. 

Is the defendant liable for money 
had and received and for account stat- 
ed? The testimony of the plaintiff and 
of the treasurer of the defendant cor- 
poration is that the plaintiff carried the 
money to the church and there delivered 
it in person to the treasurer, on the 
various occasions of her loans. The 
money was received by the treasurer 
and by him placed in the common fund 
of the church, in its safes, from which 
it was paid out, as occasion arose, for 
any of the purposes of the corporation. 
The funds of the church were wholly in 
the charge and under control of said 
Roberge, and were dispensed by him 
apparently without any restriction by 
the other members of the corporation. 
rom this common fund he not only 
paid the routine expenses, but also dis- 
pensed the charities of the church. It 
thus appears that the money of the 
plaintiff was had and received by the 
defendant; for the possession of the 
treasurer was the possession of the 
church. In Cook vs. American Tubing 
& Webbing Co., 28 R. I., page 65, the 
court says: 


“We are at a loss to imagine, there- 
fore, how it can be contended, as against 
this claimant, that the sum lent did not 
come to the possession of the webbing 
company. When it was deposited to 
their credit, it was as completely under 
their control, so far as appearances 
went, as if it had been handled in specie 
‘o the treasurer in their office.” 


In the case at bar it was so handed 
to the treasurer. These facts seem to 
present a just and proper case for 
money had and received. 

Defendant's counsel contend that the 
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rule that “the declarations and repre- 
sentations of a person presuming to act 
as the agent of another are not admissi- 
ble to prove his agency” was violated 
by the admission of the testimony of 
Roberge that he acted as treasurer of 
the defendant corporation and that he 
borrowed money from the plaintiff and 
others for the corporation and gave the 
notes of the corporation therefor. Coun- 
sel also include as open to the same ob- 
jection the admission of the testimony 
of the plaintiff that she had business 
dealings with the defendant corpora- 
tion and loaned money to it, and that 
she had those dealings with Mr. Ro- 
berge himself as treasurer, which tes- 
timony preceded said testimony of Ro- 
berge; an objection to the continuation 
of this line of testimony having been 
sustained until the authority of Roberge 
should be established. 

While it is the general rule that the 
declarations of an alleged agent are not 
admissible against the alleged principal 
to prove the fact of his agency, the tes- 
timony of the agent is competent in es- 
tablishing the fact of agency. In Me- 
chem on Agency, section 285, it said: 

“The agent certainly cannot confer 
authority upon himself, or make him- 
self agent, merely by saying that he is 
one. Evidence of his own statements, 
declarations, or admissions, made out of 
court, therefore (as distinguished from 
his testimony as a witness), is not ad- 
missible against his principal for the 
purpose of establishing, enlarging, or 
renewing his authority.” 

See sections 291, 292. 

“In receiving the testimony of the 
alleged agent to prove or disprove the 
fact of agency, the general rule that a 
witness must testify to facts, and not to 
conclusions, is applicable, and hence it 
ic not competent for the agent to give 
his opinion or state his conclusion as to 
the fact of agency; but he may state the 
facts and circumstances concerning the 
various transactions between him and 
the alleged principal, leaving the court 
and the jury to determine, under the 
facts disclosed, whether or not he was 
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such agent.” 31 Cyc. 1652; 2 Corpus 
Juris, p. 935, section 691. 

“The rule that the declarations of an 
agent are, as against his principal, in- 
admissible to prove the fact of his 
agency, does not apply to his testimony 
as a witness on the trial in which such 
fact is in issue; and consequently the 
testimony of the agent, unless he is dis- 
qualified for some other reason, is com- 
petent to establish the fact of his 
agency, and the existence of facts from 
which the agency may be inferred, at 
least where the authority was verbally 
conferred, and to refuse to allow him to 
testify and be cross-examined is reversi- 
ble error.” 

The defendant takes nothing by this 
class of exceptions. 

Defendant’s counsel also contend 
that the acts of Father Roberge in bor- 
rowing of various people, including the 
plaintiff in small sums, payable on de- 
mand, with interest, amounted to a 
banking business, and were ultra vires 
as to the defendant itself, and such acts 
could not bind the defendant or be rati- 
fied by it. Defendant has cited and 
quoted various authorities and cases 
giving definitions of banking, among 
others Oulton v. German Savings Se- 
curity, ete., 17 Wall, 118, where the 
court says: 

“Banks in the commercial sense are 
of three kinds, to wit: (1) Of deposit; 
(2) of discount; (3) of circulation. 
Strictly speaking the term ‘bank’ im- 
plies a place for the deposit of money, 
as that is the most obvious purpose of 
such an institution. Originally the busi- 
ness of banking consisted only in receiv- 
ing deposits, such as bullion, plate, and 
the like, for safe-keeping, until the de- 
positor should see fit to draw it out for 
use; but the business, in the progress of 
events, was extended, and bankers as- 
sumed to discount bills and notes and to 
loan money upon mortgage, pawn, or 
other security, and at a still later period 
to issue notes of their own, intended as 
circulating currency and a medium of 
exchange, instead of gold and silver. 
Modern bankers frequently exercise any 
two or even all three of those functions; 
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but it is still true that an institution 
prohibited from exercising any more 
one of those functions is a bank in the 
strictest commercial sense.” 

In 5 Cye. 432, banking is defined as 
“the business or employment of a 
banker, the business of establishing a 
common fund for lending money, dis- 
counting notes, issuing bills, receiving 
deposits, collecting the money or notes 
deposited and negotiating bills of ex- 
change,” and a banker as “a dealer in 
capital, an intermediate party between 
the borrower and the lender,” citing 
Meadowcrof v. People, 163 Ill. 56, 65, 
where the court says: 

“A banker is a dealer in capital, an 
intermediate party between the _ bor- 
rower and the lender, who borrows of 
one party and lends to another; and 
the business of banking is, among other 
things, the establishing of a common 
fund for lending money.” 

Cye. also cites Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 
N. Y. 167, where a banker is defined as: 

“A dealer in capital, an intermediate 
party between the borrower and lender. 
He borrows of one party and lends to 
another, and the difference between the 
terms on which he borrows and lends 
is the source and measure of his profits.” 

It appears from the testimony of the 
treasurer of the defendant corporation, 
in his cross-examination upon the sub- 
ject of his annual reports to the bishop, 
that, as well as borrowing from the 
plaintiff in behalf of the church, he had 
also borrowed from a large number of 
other persons in the same manner that 
he had borrowed from the plaintiff; that 
he gave to them in each case a promis- 
sory note; that whenever the lenders 
wanted the money he paid it to them 
with interest up to date. He estimated 
their number at “may be a little more, 
may be a little less” than 300. He 
said he received some money every day 
and gave some every day—almost every 
day. The court asked: 


“Do I understand, Father Roberge, 
that you were acting as kind of a sav- 
ings bank for those people? They came 
and deposited money with you, and then 
you gave them a church receipt for it, 
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and then they came and drew it any 
time they wanted to?” 

Witness: ‘Well, your honor, of 
course, to run my institutions I needed 
money, and I knew I was authorized to 
borrow money, and my people found 
that very convenient, to come to my 
house and bring one, two, or five dollars, 
so they might have a little amount of 
money in case of need. It was more 
convenient for them to come to my house 
ard pay it than to go to the banks, 
where it was so far.” 


The Court: “Well, they were loaning 
it to you to run the institutions, you 
say? Is that the way you gave them 
to understand ?” 

Witness: ‘Oh, 
nonor.” 

Again he testified: 


“T live on Rathbun street, and a great 
many of my people live farther yet, and 
at that time there was no bank in Social 
Corner. They have to come on Main 
street. And a great many people want- 
ed to save a little money, and they 
brought me their money. Not as in a 
bank. I know I needed money, and I 
use that money to run my church, but 
not as a banking institution. Instead 
of going to the bank to borrow $100, 
or $500, I require that money from all 
my congregation. They receive a little 
interest, and the poor woman had not to 
go a mile and a half or two miles to 
save a dollar or two.” 


yes; always, your 


He further testified, as to the rate 
of interest that he paid, “4, 414, 5, 54, 
and a very few 6”; that he paid the in- 
terest every six months, and if they did 
not draw interest he added it to the 
sum; if they drew the interest he made 
another note dated from the day he 
was paying the interest, “so that the 
date of the face of the note was the date 
‘rom which the interest began.” 


The annual reports to the bishop 
vere admitted in evidence only so far 
« they tended to impeach the credibil- 

of the treasurer’s testimony. If, 
wever, the testimony as to loans by 

Yers than the plaintiff may be con- 
‘ered for the purpose of giving charac- 
‘.» to plaintiff’s loans, can the borrow- 
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ings by the defendant be considered as 
banking operations? Neither frequency 
of borrowing, the amounts borrowed, nor 
the number of persons borrowed from 
is sufficient to make the borrower a 
banker or to render such transactions 
banking operations. As the court said 
in Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 N. Y. 56: 


“Borrowing is not banking, nor is it 
in a just and proper sense any kind of 
business. It is the incident and auxili- 
ary of various kinds.” 


None of the characteristics or inci- 
dents of banking being present in the 
transactions shown in evidence, except 
borrowing, which is incidental to vari- 
ous kinds of business, we are of the 
opinion that said transactions cannot be 
held to constitute a banking business. 
In our opinion the court did not err in 
the direction of a verdict for the plain- 
tiff. There was consequently no error 
in the denial of the motion for the di- 
rection of a verdict for the defendant. 
We have considered the defendant's ex- 
ceptions to the admission and exclusion 
of evidence, and find no reversible error 
therein. 

All of the defendant’s exceptions are 
overruled, and the case is remitted to 
the superior court, with direction to en- 
ter judgment for the plaintiff upon the 
verdict. 

(95 At. Rep. 768.) 


& 


Partnership Property 


OKLAHOMA 


Check Given to Partnership 


Personal Debt 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, Sept. 14, 1915. 


Used for 


NICHOLS & CO. ET. AL. VS. THOMAS. 


Each member of a partnership has a joint 
interest in all the partnership property; and 
one member has no right to use partnership 
property other than for the benefit of the 
partnership, without the knowledge, consent, 
or approval of the other members thereof. 

Where one member of a partnership, with- 
out the knowledge, consent, or approval of 
the other, indorses a firm check in payment 
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of his past-due debt, and the recipient re- 
ceives said check with the knowledge that the 
same is being so used and that said partner- 
ship is insolvent, he cannot be said to be a 
bona fide holder thereof. 


& 


CTION by C. A. Thomas against 

Nichols & Co., of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., wherein W. J. Laws intervened. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
and intervener bring error. Reversed 
and remanded. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


UDLEY, C. This is an action 

upon a check of $177.20, dated 
September 29, 1910, drawn by the 
plaintiff in error, Nichols & Co., here- 
inafter referred to as the defendant, on 
the Oklahoma State Bank of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., payable to the order of 
the Weatherford Creamery Co. of 
Weatherford, Okla., a partnership com- 
posed of the plaintiff in error W. J. 
Laws, hereinafter referred to as “in- 
tervener,’ and M. E. Burton. The de- 
fendant, being indebted to said partner- 
ship in the amount of said check, mailed 
said check for said amount to said part- 
nership in payment thereof. Burton was 
indebted to the defendant in error, C. 
A. Thomas, hereinafter referred to as 
plaintiff, in the sum of $155 for medical 
services. 

This indebtedness was past due and 
the plaintiff was urging payment. Bur- 
ten obtained possession of said check, 
indorsed and turned it over to the plain- 
tiff in payment of said indebtedness, 
whereupon the plaintiff cashed said 
check and paid to Burton $22.20 in 
cash, the difference between the said 
check and the amount of said indebted- 
ness. The check was indorsed, “Weath- 
erford Creamery Co., per M. E. Bur- 
ton.” The intervener did not know 
nor have any knowledge of the trans- 
action between the plaintiff and Bur- 
ton at the time it occurred, but, upon 


learning of it, notified the defendant 
of the facts with reference to the trans- 
action and requested it to stop payment 
upon the check, which it did. Follow- 
ing this, plaintiff brought this action 
against the defendant to recover the 
amount of said check. Laws intervened 
and sought to recover the amount of the 
check for the use and benefit of the firm. 
There was judgment for the plaintiff, 
from which the defendant and intervener 
have appealed. 

There is no dispute as to the facts, 
so there is nothing for us to do but to 
apply the law. The plaintiff knew that 
Laws and Burton were partners, doing 
business as the Weatherford Creamery 
Co., and that the firm was insolvent, or 
practically so; that Burton used a firm 
check in payment of his persqnal past- 
due obligation, without the knowledge, 
consent, or approval of the intervener, 
the other member of the firm. The 
case was tried to the court without a 
jury. The defendant and intervener in- 
terposed a demurrer to the evidence, 
which was overruled. They offered no 
evidence. Thereupon the court rendered 
judgment against the defendant in favor 
of the plaintiff for the amount due on 
said check. 

The first question to be determined 
is whether or not Burton had the right 
to use and apply the firm check in pay- 
ment of his individual debt, without the 
knowledge, consent, or approval of his 
partner, Laws, the intervener. We 
think not. Each member of a partner- 
ship has a joint interest in all the part- 
nership property. Section 4434, Rev. 
Laws 1910; Milligan v. Mackinlay, 108 
Ill. App. 609. The relations of partners 
are confidential. They are trustees for 
each other as to partnership property. 
Section 4439, Rev. Laws 1910. A part- 
ner has no right to deal with or use part- 
nership property other than for the 
benefit of the partnership. Koyer v. 
Willmon, 150 Cal. 785; Llewelyn v. 
Levi, 157 Cal. 31. One member of a 
partnership cannot use or apply the 
partnership assets to the payment of his 
individual debt, without the knowledge, 
consent, or approval of the other mem- 
bers thereof, and that unless the trans- 
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action is a bona fide one, property so 
used or applied may be recovered for 
the benefit of the partnership. 30 Cyc. 
501, 502, and cases cited; George on 
Partnerships, pp. 179-184; Lindley on 
Partnership (2d Am. Ed.) pp. 413-417; 
Parsons on Partnership (4th Ed.) sec- 
tion 90; Eady v. Newton Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., 123 Ga. 557; Morrison v. Aus- 
tin State Bank, 213 Ill. 472; Reyburn 
vy Mitchell, 106 Mo. 365; Caldwell 
Bank & Trust Co. v. Porter et al., 52 
Or. 318; Hartness v. Wallace, 106 N. 
(. 427; Cannon v. Lindsey, 85 Ala. 198; 
Rogers v. Batchelor, 12 Pet. 221; Union 
Nat. Bank v. Underhill, 102 N. Y. 336. 
The plaintiff contends that intervener 
knew or had knowledge of the fact that 
Burton used the firm check in payment 
of his individual debt. The record does 
not bear out this contention, but, upon 
the other hand, shows conclusively that 
the intervener did not know of the 
transaction at the time it occurred. The 
only testimony upon that question is that 
of Burton himself, and he testified that 
his partner knew nothing of the trans- 
We therefore conclude that 
Burton had no right to use. the firm 
check in payment of his individual debt. 
The next question to be determined 
is whether or not the transaction was 
a bona fide one. We think not. The 
partnership was under no obligation to 
pay Burton’s debt. The plaintiff knew 
thet Burton was using the firm’s check 
in payment of his past-due debt, that 
the firm was insolvent and would not be 
benefited by the transaction, and that 
Burton in so using said check was prac- 
tising a fraud on the partnership. Mor- 
rison v. Austin State Bank, supra; Lind- 
ley on Partnership (2d Am. Ed.) pp. 
415-117, supra; Parsons on Partnership, 
section 90, supra; Hartness v. Wallace, 
supra. Burton had the right to indorse 
check and use it in the interest of 
partnership, and any act of his in 

* respect within the scope of his au- 
‘ity would be binding upon the firm. 

dy v. Saline County Bank, 14 Okl. 

78 Pac. 324. His act, however, in 
ving the firm check in payment of his 
' debt, is not reasonably within the 

‘f the partnership and is not bind- 


action. 
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ing on the partnership without the 
knowledge, consent, approval or ratifi- 
cation of his partner, and such knowl- 
edge, consent, approval, or ratification 
must be established by evidence affima- 
tively showing it or from which it may 
be clearly inferred. Brown et al. v. 
First National Bank of Temple, 35 Ok. 
726. 

We therefore conclude that the trans- 
action was not a bona fide one, and 
that Burton did not have the right to 
use the firm check in payment of his 
debt, and that the intervener has the 
right to recover the amount of the check 
for the use and benefit of the firm; and 
the judgment of the trial court should 
therefore be reversed and remanded. 

(151 Pac. Rep. 847.) 


& 
Altered Note 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Discharge of Debt—Effect on Original 
Consideration—E ffect on Collateral 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk, Oct. 10, 1915. 


SHERMAN VS. CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
co. 


Where plaintiff delivered two notes, each 
for $500, blank as to payee, and a policy of 
insurance upon his life, blank as to the as- 
signee, to secure a loan of $1,000, and the 
lender by forgery raised one note to $1,500 
and delivered it, with the other note and the 
policy and the assignment, to one from whom 
he obtained $2,000, which he afterwards re- 
paid, receiving the notes and the policy, and 
thereafter delivered to the same person a 
note for $3,000, bearing a forged signature of 
plaintiff, and the policy, with a forged as- 
signment thereof, the forgeries were nullities 
as to the plaintiff, and the lender’s fraudu- 
lent alteration of one of the notes destroyed 
the value of that note in his own hands, ana 
extinguished plaintiff's obligation to pay the 
consideration for such note. (110 N. E. Rep.) 


& 


PPEAL from Superior Court, Suf- 
folk County. 


Bill by John F. Sherman against the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
and others. Decree for complainant, 
after dismissal as against the defendant 
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Insurance Company, and defendant 
Harry R. Stanley, executor, appeals. 
Affirmed. 

& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


UGG, C. J. The pertinent facts 

are that in February, 1907, the 
plaintiff delivered to one George E. Wil- 
liams, two notes each for $500, blank as 
to payee, a policy of insurance upon 
his life and an assignment thereof blank 
as to assignee, for the purpose of se- 
curing a loan of $1,000 which Williams 
made to him. Williams by forgery 
raised one note to $1,500 and delivered 
it, together with the other note, the 
policy of insurance and the assignment, 
to the defendant Stanley, from whom 
he obtained $2,000. Later, in April, 
1910, Williams paid Stanley $2,000, 
thereby terminating the latter’s right to 
hold the notes, policy and assignment, 
all of which were returned to Williams. 
In September, 1910, Williams delivered 
to Stanley a note for $3,000 bearing a 
forged signature of the plaintiff, the 
policy of insurance and a forged as- 
signment thereof, all without authority 
from the plaintiff, who, since February, 
1907, had done nothing in the premises 
except to pay interest to Williams on 
$1,000 as it became due. After the 
death of Williams the genuine $500 note 
and the raised $1,500 note were found 
among his papers. 

In the superior court a decree was 
entered requiring the defendant Stanley 
to deliver to the plaintiff the policy of 
insurance and the forged assignment and 
forged $3,000 note, and the administra- 
tors of the estate of Williams, upon pay- 
ment by the plaintiff of $500 and inter- 
est thereon, to deliver to him the genu- 
ine note for $500 and the note fraudu- 
lently raised to $1,500. The defendant 
Stanley alone appealed from that de- 
cree. 

The rights of the defendant Stanley 
to the policy of insurance so far as they 
grew out of the first transaction be- 
tween him and Williams were extin- 
guished in April, 1910, by the payment 


to him of $2,000. He then had no claiza 
upon it. When subsequently, in the fo!- 
lowing September, he received it again, 
together with a forged note and a forged 
assignment, he acquired no_ rights 
against the plaintiff. The forgeries 
were nullitieés as to the plaintiff. The 
fraudulent alteration by Williams of one 
of the genuine notes by trebling its face 
destroyed the value of that note in his 
own hands. Greenfield Savings Bank 
v. Stowell, 123 Mass. 196, 25 Am. Rep. 
67. 

As it is now in the hands of his es- 
tate, the defendant Stanley can gain 
no advantage from it. The single cir- 
cumstance that once Stanley held that 
note for value by transfer from Wil- 
liams gives no right after the payment 
and surrender of the note to Williams. 
The mere possession of the policy of 
insurance by Stanley without right, so 
far as concerns the plaintiff confers 
upon Stanley no right as against the 
plaintiff. Tower v. Stanley, 220 Mass. 
429, 437, 107 N. E. 1010. 

The fraudulent alteration of the note 
by Williams not only destroyed its va- 
lidity, but extinguished the maker’s ob- 
ligation to pay the consideration given 
for that note. This rests upon the firm 
foundation that the perpetrator of a 
forgery cannot acquire by his own 
fraudulent act a right of action which 
otherwise he would not possess and thus 
run no risk of losing anything by his 
wrong even if detected. Wheelock v. 
Ireeman, 13 Pick. 165, 23 Am. Dee. 
674; Adams v. Frye, 3 Metc. 103; Stod- 
dard v. Penniman, 108 Mass. 366. To 
state the rule with technical accuracy, it 
may be said that the only obligation 
resting on the maker was the note itself. 
The contract, expressed by the note has 
not been used, but destroyed by the al- 
teration. The note as altered he never 
made. Draper v. Wood, 112 Mass. 315; 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank v. Richmond, 121 
Mass. 110; Greenfield Savs. Bank v. 
Stowell, 123 Mass. 196; Munroe v. 
Stanley, 220 Mass. 438, 443. There is 
no liability on the part of the plaintiff 
to anybody connected with the note 
fraudulently raised. Hence no one can 
gain any right in the policy arising out 
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of that transaction. The lien on the 
policy to that extent has been dis- 
charged. No question arises in this con- 
nection as to a bona fide holder in due 
course of a fraudulently raised note 
under R. L. c. 73, section 141 (see Stone 
v Sargent, 220 Mass. 445, 449, 107 N. 
E. 1014; Herman vy. Conn. Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., 218 Mass. 181; Andrews v. 
Sibley, 220 Mass. 10, 15), for the Wil- 
liams estate and not the Stanley estate 
is the holder of that note. 

The policy of insurance was assigned 
as security for the two notes of $500 
each. That is the only assignment made 
by the plaintiff. Since only one of 
these notes now is in existence, it re- 
mains as security for that one alone. 
That note is held now by the Williams 
estate and not by the Stanley estate. 
The transaction between the plaintiff 
and Williams was the borrowing of 
money by the plaintiff and the giving 
of the note to Williams with an assign- 
ment of the policy of insurance as col- 
lateral security for the payment of the 
note. 

The last transaction between Williams 
and Stanley was the borrowing of 
$3,000 by Williams from Stanley on the 
strength of the delivery by Williams to 
Stanley of a forged note purporting to 
be made by the plaintiff, and of a forged 
assignment of the policy of insurance 
purporting to have been executed by the 
plaintiff, accompanied by the policy. 
What Williams did was to commit a 
fraud on Stanley by borrowing $3,000 
on a forged note and a forged assign- 
ment of the policy. This was quite 
different from borrowing $3,000 by at- 
tempted repledge of the insurance policy 
as property which he had a right to 
use as collateral for his own debt. This 
was not and did not purport to be a re- 
pledge of the policy of insurance. It 
was not delivered to Stanley as a re- 
pledge but as a direct pledge from the 
plaintiff. It was not that because of 
forgery. It cannot now, after the event, 
« converted into something different 
rom that which then was intended. 
Cherefore, it is not necessary to inquire 
shat may have been the right of Wil- 
iams as pledgee to make a repledge of 

4 


the insurance policy. See R. L. c. 208, 
section 71; Jarvis v. Rogers, 15 Mass. 
389, 408; Talty v. Freeman’s Savings 
Bank, 93 U.S. 321; Donald v. Suckling, 
L. R. 1 Q. B. 585; Halliday v. Holgate, 
L R. 3 Ex. 299. He did not under- 
take to make a repledge of it. 

The court cannot make a new con- 
tract between Williams and Stanley. It 
only can interpret, enforce so far as 
valid, and condemn so far as unlawful, 
the contract actually made by them. The 
note and assignment both were forgeries 
and therefore nullities so far as con- 
cerns the plaintiff. The mere delivery 
of the policy under these circumstances 
was not a repledge. It was an integral 
part of a criminally void transaction and 
can stand on no better ground than the 
rest of it. 

As the Williams estate holds the only 
outstanding principal debt of the plain- 
tiff, that debt can be extinguished only 
by payment to that estate. There was 
no transaction between Williams and 
Stanley which either in form or sub- 
stance is the equivalent of a transfer 
of the subsisting $500 note to Stanley, 
or which confers upon Stanley any kind 
of title or claim to that note. He has 
only the thing which was given as col- 
lateral security for it. But he holds it 
by force of a transaction wholly void. 
Stanley cannot secure a preference out 
of the estate of Williams by appropriat- 
ing the debt due to it from the plain- 
tiff when he has no shadow of claim to 
that debt. It follows that upon the facts 
here disclosed Stanley has no lien upon 
the policy of insurance. 

Decree affirmed with costs. 

(110 N. E. Rep. 159.) 


& 


Power of Cashier 


Nortu Caro.ina 
Discharge of Obligation—Power of 
Cashier—Ultra Vires Act 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, Nov. 3, 
1915. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LUMBERTON VS. 
LENNON. 

Where defendant in an action on a note 
alleges discharge from the obligation of the 
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note by the cashier of the plaintiff bank, he 
must show consideration for the discharge, 
for in the absence of consideration no dis- 
charge is valid. 

Defendant in an action on a note cannot 
escape liability on the ground that the cash- 
ier of the plaintiff bank released him from 
liability on the note, since such action by the 
cashier was beyond his powers and therefore 


void, 
& 


CTION by the First National Bank 

of Lumberton against G. W. Len- 

non and others. From the judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant Lennon appeals. 


Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


LARK, C. J. This is an action 
against the defendants Lennon and 
Edens as makers on a note for $500 
and against the defendants Hinson 
Bros. as indorsers. The defendants 
Lennon and Edens formed a partnership 
and purchased a livery business from 
Hinson Bros., for $1,500. To pay the 
purchase money Lennon borrowed $500 
from the plaintiff on his individual note, 
secured by a mortgage on real estate, 
and paid this $500 to Hinson Bros. on 
the purchase money. For the other 
$1,000 Lennon and Edens executed to 
Hinson Bros. two notes, for $500 each, 
secured by chattel mortgages upon the 
livery teams and equipment purchased. 
When the first of these two notes be- 
came due, Lennon and Edens being un- 
able to pay it, the plaintiff at their re- 
quest paid Hinson Bros. the amount 
due upon that note, and they indorsed 
the note over the piaintiff. This is 
the note sued on. Afterwards Lennon 
and Edens dissolved partnership, leav- 
ing this $500 note in the hands of plain- 
ti® unpaid, as well as the $500 note 
which had been executed to plaintiff by 
the defendant Lennon, and which was 
secured by mortgage on real estate. 
Upon the trial the defendant Lennon 
contended that plaintiff's cashier had 
released him from liability upon the 


notes sued on. He testified that in July, 
1910, when he and Edens dissolved 
partnership, said cashier agreed that it 
Edens would pay $300 on the $500 not 
which plaintiff held against defendant 
Lennon, which was secured by the real 
estate mortgage, the plaintiff would not 
only release Lennon from liability on 
the said note, but would also release 
him from liability on the $500 not 
which the plaintiff had purchased from 
Hinson Bros., signed by Lennon and 
Edens, and the cashier further agreed 
that he would look to Edens alone for 
payment of both notes. 

This alleged agreement, was denied 
by the cashier, who testified that the de 
fendant Lennon was released from li- 
ability only on the $500 note secured 
by the real estate mortgage, on which 
note Edens paid $300, and that Lennon 
and Edens had a sufficient deposit with 
plaintiff to pay the balance on that note, 
but that there was no agreement to re- 
lease defendant Lennon from liability 
on the $500 note, which plaintiff had 
purchased from Hinson Bros., which is 
the note sued upon. It was conceded 
that at the time of the alleged agree 
ment the $500 note secured by the real 
estate mortgage (on which the $300 was 
paid) was past due and was secured by 
a mortgage on real estate worth several 
times the amount of that note, and that 
Edens was then insolvent, to the know] 
edge of both defendant Lennon and 
plaintiff's cashier, and is still insolvent 

At the conclusion of the testimony the 
plaintiff moved that the court direct the 
jury to find the issue for the plaintiff, 
if they believed the defendant Lennon’s 
testimony, for that there was no con 
sideration for his release from liability. 
and, further, that the plaintiff’s cashier 
had no power or authoritv to release 
defendant Lennon from liability on the 
note now in suit, he being then solvent! 
and there being no dispute about his 
liability at that time, or as to the amount 
due on the note. The court charged th: 
jury to find the issues against the d« 
fendant Lennon, if they believed the evi 
dence, and found the facts to be as tes 
tified. In this there was no error. Ther 
was no evidence that Lennon had been 
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legally discharged from liability upon 
said note by an agreement with the 
plaintiff's cashier for there was no con- 
sideration for said agreement. The 
other $500 note, on which the $300 was 
to be paid, was already past due, and 
was secured by a mortgage on real es- 
tate worth several thousand dollars. 
There was no consideration, therefore, 
to release Lennon from liability on this 
$500 note, on which Edens, who was in- 
solvent, was the other party. 

Besides, the plaintiff's cashier had no 
power or authority to make such agree- 
ment as herein alleged by virtue of his 
office, and no express authority is shown. 
In Bank v. Wilson, 124 N. C. 568, 32 
S. E. 891, it is said: 

“The alleged agreement was beyond 
the scope of the agency of a cashier, and 
without consideration, and _ therefore 
void. * * * Such transactions are 
not within the ordinary dealings of a 
bank, and cannot be encouraged.” 

In the note to Bank v. Moore, 28 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 501, the authorities are 
thus summed up: 

“It is a general rule, recognized by 
the great majority of the cases, that the 
president or cashier or any other simi- 
lar executive officer of a bank has no 
authority, simply by virtue of his office, 
to bind his bank by an agreement, made 
with the maker or indorsers of commer- 
cial paper payable to the bank, that 
their liability on such paper will not 
he enforeed.” 

No error. 


86 S. E. Rep. 715.) 
.O; 
Protest 


Missourr 


Presentment for Payment—Notice of 
Protest—Mailing of Notice 


sansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
Nov. 1, 1915. 


I NATIONAL BANK OF GRANT CITY VS. KORN. 


‘re plaintiff bank, located in Missouri, 
d a check on a bank in Towa, and 
‘ed it through the ordinary channels of 
s, and protested it when payment was 
. there was no failure of due dili- 
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Where a notice of a check’s dishonor was 
put in a post office to go by the proper post, 
it was immaterial to the rights of the holder 
whether it ever reached the drawer or not, as 
all the law requires is the sending of due no- 
tice in proper time, which is met by putting 
it into the proper post office properly di- 


rected. 
& 


CTION by the First National Bank 

of Grant City against C. A. Korn. 

Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 


co 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


T RIMBLE, J. Appellant, having 

a check drawn by Seasholtz & 
Scheller on the Kellerton State Bank of 
Kellerton, Iowa, indorsed and delivered 
it to the respondent bank, and received 
from it the proceeds thereof. On pres- 
entation to the Iowa bank payment was 
refused, and the check was protested 
and returned to respondent. Appellant 
declining to refund the money he had 
obtained, respondent brought this suit 
on appellant’s indorsement to recover 
the amount of said check, with interest 
and protest fees. The case originated 
in a justice court, and, after trial there, 
was appealed to the circuit court, where 
it was tried anew, resulting in a judg- 
ment for the bank, and the other party 
has appealed. 

Respondent has a motion to dismiss 
the appeal because of the alleged failure 
of appellant to properly arrange and 
present the record herein. The chief 
ground for this motion is that appellant 
has not distinguished between matters 
to be shown by the record and matters 
which can only appear in the bill of ex- 
ceptions. We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that while the appellant’s abstract 
is not in the usual stereotyped form, but 
is somewhat inartistic, and not as clear 
as it might be, yet nevertheless it is 
not so open to the objections made 
against it as to justify us in refusing to 
consider the case on its merits. The 
motion is therefore overruled. 

Appellant says the petition or state- 
ment on which the case is based does not 
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No attack was 
made on the pleading in any way either 
before judgment or in the motion for 
new trial. Unless the petition is so de- 
fective as to wholly fail to state any 
cause of action at all, and, on that ac- 
count, is wholly insufficient to support 
a judgment, said objection, made for 
the first time in the appellate court, 
cannot be regarded. The petition is not 
so defective as this. The alleged de- 
fects it is said to contain are not such 
as cause the petition to state no cause 
of action whatever, but, if they exist 
at all, merely show that a good cause 
of action exists, but that it has been 
stated imperfectly in some respects. 

The chief grounds of appellant’s com- 
plaint relate to the admissibility and 
sufficiency of the notary’s certificate of 
protest. 

With regard to the first objection 
thereto, it seems that the certificate of 
protest attached to the note and origi- 
nally filed with the justice at the time of 
the institution of the suit, to wit, May 
29, 1913, was not verified by his affi- 
davit, as required by section 6329, R. S. 
Mo. 1909. The case went to trial in the 
justice court on July 5, 1913, and on 
that day, before trial, respondent filed 
another certificate of protest, which was 
duly verified. Inasmuch as section 6329 
makes the certificate prima facie evi- 
dence provided it is filed in the cause 
15 days before the trial thereof, appel- 
lant takes the position that it was not 
admissible in evidence on the trial of the 
case in the circuit court. This trial did 
not occur till February 19, 1914. The 
certificate, therefore, was filed more 
than 7 months before the trial in ques- 
tion here. 

The trial in the circuit court on ap- 
The is- 


state a cause of action. 


peal from a justice is de novo. 
sues are investigated and determined as 
if that were the first time they were 
ever presented, and as if the trial in the 
justice court had never been. The ob- 
ject of the statute in requiring the cer- 
tificate to be on file 15 days is to give 
the opposite party that much time in 
which to obtain evidence to overthrow 
the prima facie case presented by the 
certificate. The trial in the justice 
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court was wholly supplanted by the tria! 
in the circuit court, so that only th 
last trial is the one in which the oppor 
tunity of the parties to present evidenc: 
is finally closed. Consequently, appel 
lant had at that trial vastly more tim: 
than the statute allowed him in which to 
refute the prima facie case made by thx 
certificate. We think the object of the 
statute was fully met, and that the cer- 
tificate was not inadmissible on that 
account. 

Turning now to the objections made 
to the sufficiency of the certificate, it is 
urged that the certificate should be an- 
nexed to the check. There is nothing 
in the record to show that it was not. 
Both certificates refer to the “annexed 
check.” Besides, section 10123, R. S. 
Mo. 1909, says it must be annexed to 
the bill, “or contain a copy thereof,” 
and the verified certificate contained 
such copy. 

Other objections are made to the suf- 
ficiency of the certificate. We have ex- 
amined them all, and find they are with- 
out merit. 

Section 10125, R. S. Mo. 1909, does 
provide that “protest must be made on 
the day of its dishonor, unless delay is 
excused.” But the protest shows that 
the check was dishonored on March 17, 
1913, and protested on same day. There 
is no showing to the contrary. The 
drawer of the check notified the Iowa 
bank on which it was drawn not to pav 
the check, for the reason that a horse for 
which the check was given had been mis- 
represented to the drawer by the pavee. 
Under these circumstances there was no 
necessity for notifying the maker of the 
check; since he had ordered the drawee 
bank not to pay it, and said bank was 
merely the drawer’s agent in paying or 
withholding payment on the check. 

Avvellant tried to show that at the 
time he indorsed the check to respondent 
there was an agreement that he should 
not become liable as an indorser, and it 
is urged that the court should have sub 
mitted to the jury the question of such 
an agreement or understanding. The 
evidence of appellant, however, does not 
disclose any such oral agreement, even 
if it could be allowed to prevail against 
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his indorsement, which was in blank, 
and therefore contained nothing limiting 
his liability. Section 63 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (now section 
10033, R. S. Mo. 1909), says: 

“A person placing his signature upon 
ar instrument otherwise than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” 

It is held that this is a statutory com- 
mand that the legal effect of a blank 
indorsement cannot be changed or va- 
ried by evidence from another source. 
Porter v. Moles, 151 Iowa, 279; Neosho 
Milling Co. v. Farmers’, ete., Co., 130 
La. 949, 58 South. 825; Deahy v. Cho- 
quet, 28 R. I. 338; Baumeister v. Kuntz, 
55 Fla. 340; Rockfield v. First Nat. 
Bank, 77 Ohio St. 311; First National 
Bank vs. Bickel, 143 Ky. 754. This last 
named case, at page 757 of 143 Ky., at 
page 791 or 137 S. W., says: 

“The purpose of the statute is to ex- 
clude parol evidence, and to make the 
written instrument control the rights of 
the parties. The statute fixing the le- 
gal effect of the instrument. parol evi- 
dence may not be received to give it a 
different effect.” 

The case of Mudd v. Bank, 175 Mo. 
App. 398, 162 S. W. 314, does not con- 
flict with this. In that case the effect 
of section 10033 was not noticed or dis- 
cussed, but the real question therein was 
not in regard to the terms of the in- 
dorsement, nor as to how those terms 
should be proved, but of authority to 
make any indorsement at all. 

It is also urged that the court should 
have submitted to the jury the question 
whether or not the check was presented 
te the Towa bank within a reasonable 
time, and whether notice of dishonor 
was given to appellant. No such ob- 
jection was made, or issue raised, at the 

‘|. So far as the record shows, there 

s no evidence of delav. Resnondent 

located in Missouri; the bank on 
ich the check was drawn was some- 
‘cin Iowa. The check went through 
rdinary channels of business to the 
bank, and was duly presented and 
sted when payment was refused. 


Whether or not a given state of facts 
constitute due diligence is a question of 
law to be determined by the court. San- 
derson’s Adm’r v. Reinstadler, 31 Mo. 
483; Linville v. Welch, 29 Mo. 203; Vo- 
gel v. Starr, 132 Mo. App. 430. 

There are other objections made to 
the steps taken during the course of the 
trial. We have examined them care- 
fully, and find that they are not suffi- 
cient to justify us in disturbing the 
judgment. The admissions and facts 
stated in appellant’s own evidence show 
that respondent was entitled to recover 
provided the check was duly presented 
and protested. The certificate of pro- 
test, which we have held was sufficient 
and admissible, established the case on 
that point, and there was no contradic- 
tion thereof by the defendant. 

The fact that the latter claims he 
never received from the notary notice of 
the check’s dishonor does not affect the 
question of his liability. 

“Tf a notice is put in the post office 
tc go by the proper post, it is not im- 
portant to the rights of the holder 
whether the notice ever reaches the 
party entitled to it or not. All that the 
lew requires of him is to send due no- 
tice in proper time, and he has dis- 
charged his whole duty when he puts it 
into the proper post office, in due time, 
directed in a proper manner.” Ren- 
shaw v. Triplett, 23 Mo. 213, loc. cit. 
220. 

The judgment is manifestly for the 
right partv, and it is accordingly af- 
firmed. All concur. 

(179 S. W. Rep. 721.) 


& 


Deposit of Public Moneys 
Ount0 


Depositaries—Award on Best Offer— 
Use of Machine Deposits—Paper 
Sureties 
Supreme Court of Ohio, Dec. 15, 1914.* 

*Not published until Nov. 19. 1915. 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF HENRY COUNTY VS, 
STATE EX. REL. COMMERCIAL STATE 
BANK OF NAPOLEON, 

The provision in section 2717, General 
Code, that the county commissioners shall 
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award the use of the county money to the 
bank that offers tne highest rate of interest 
therefor, provided proper sureties, securities, 
or both, are tendered in the proposal, is man- 
datory, and those officials cannot refuse to 
award the use of the inactive deposits of the 
county to a bank offering the highest rate of 
interest therefor, for the sole reason that in 
its proposal for the inactive deposits it 
names as sureties the same _ individuals 
named in its proposal for the use of the ac- 
tive deposits of the county. (110 N. E. Rep.) 


& 


HH. RROR to Court of Appeals, Henry 
County. 

Mandamus by the State, on the rela- 
tion of the Commercial State Bank of 
Napoleon, against the Board of Com- 
missioners of Henry County. The 
Court of Appeals ordered that writ of 
mandamus issue, and the defendant 
beard brings error. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


EWMAN, J. This was a proceed- 

ing in mandamus in the Court of 
Appeals of Henry county to compel the 
county commissioners to designate the 
defendant in error, the Commercial 
State Bank of Napoleon, the relator, as 
an inactive depositary of the public 
money of Henry county to the amount 
of $100,000 in excess of $50,000 award- 
ed to the Corn City State Bank ot Desh- 
ler, Ohio. 

Pursuant to notice duly published by 
the county commissioners, inviting 
sealed proposals from banks and trust 
companies to act as inactive and ac- 
tive depositaries of Henry county, sev- 
en proposals were filed. For inactive 
deposits the Corn City State Bank bid 
35. per cent. on $50,000; the Commer- 
cial State Bank bid 31 per cent. on 
$100,000; the Napoleon State Bank bid 
three per cent. on $150,000, 2.5 per 
cent. on $125,000, 2.2 per cent. on 
$100,000, 2.1 per cent. on $75,000, and 
two per cent. on $50,000; and the First 


National Bank bid 2.9 per cent. on 
$40,000. 

For active deposits the Commercial] 
State Bank bid 2 per cent., the Napo 
leon State Bank bid 1.3 per cent., and 
the First National Bank bid 1.3 per 
cent. The several banks tendered in 
their proposals either personal sureties 
oy municipal bonds or surety comp 
anies. The relator, the Commercial 
State Bank, in its proposals for the 
inactive and active deposits, tendered 
in each 12 personal sureties; the sure- 
ties tendered in its proposal for the in- 
active deposits being identical with 
those tendered in its proposal for the 
active deposits. The county commis- 
sioners awarded the money of the 
county as follows: To the Corn City 
State Bank $50,000 of inactive de- 
posits at its bid of 35 per cent.; to the 
First National Bank $40,000 of inac- 
tive deposits at its bid of 2.9 per cent.; 
te the Napoleon State Bank $5,000 of 
inactive deposits at its bid of 2.1 per 
cent.; and to the relator, the Commer- 
cial State Bank, all of the active de- 
posits of the county at its bid of 2 per 
cent. 

The Court of Appeals in its conclu- 
sions of fact found that the sureties 
tendered in the two proposals of the 
relator, the Commercial State Bank, 
were eligible, competent and proper 
sureties in at least the sum of $250,000. 
It found that the relator was able. 
ready and willing to enter into a bond 
conditioned, as required by law, for the 
fsithful performance of its duties as 
depositary of either or both active or 
inactive deposits, and that it was able, 
ready and willing to furnish such ad- 
ditional surities on such undertaking as 
the county commissioners might re- 
quest for the prepayment of both active 
and inactive deposits, in such manner 
and form as the commissioners might 
direct. 

The commissioners took no action on 
the proposal of the relator other than 
to award to it the active funds, and did 
not request any additional surities as to 
either of its said proposals. For the 
period covered by the bids the inactive 
funds of the county will probably aver- 
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age an aggregate amount of not les 
than $165,000. The Court of Appeals 
feund further that with the exception 
of the Corn City State Bank the rela- 
tor, the Commercial State Bank, was 
the highest and best bidder for the in- 
active funds, and that it was to the 
best interests of Henry county that the 
inactive funds not awarded to the Corn 
City State Bank be awarded to the re- 
lator. The court ordered that a writ 
of mandamus issue to the county com- 
missioners compelling them to desig- 
nate the relator as an inactive deposi- 
tary of the public money of Henry 
county to the amount of $100,000 in 
excess of the $50,000 awarded to the 
Corn City State Bank. Plaintiff in er- 
ror is here asking a reversal of the 
judgment of that court. 

The statutory provisions relating to 
county depositaries are found in sec- 
tions 2716 to 2745, General Code. 
Under the provisions of section 2716, 
the commissioners are required to pub- 
lish notice inviting proposals from 
banks and trust companies to act as de- 
pesitaries, and there is this further 
provision: 

“Each proposal shall contain the 
names of the sureties or securities, or 
both, that will be offered to the county 
in case the proposal is accepted.” 

Section 2717 fixes the time for the 
opening of the proposal, and provides 
that: 

“The commissioners in open session 
shall open the sealed proposals and 
award the use of such money to the 
bank or banks or trust companies that 
offer the highest rate of interest there- 
for on the average daily balance, pro- 
vided proper surities, securities or both, 
are tendered in the proposal.” 

Section 2726 relates to the undertak- 
ing to be entered into by the successful 
bidder. It contains, among others, this 
provision: 

“The same surety shall not be ac- 
cepted on more than one undertaking 
as to any one depositary at the same 
time.” 

Counsel for the commissioners main- 
tain that the relator, in its proposal 


for the inactive deposits, having ten- 
dered sureties identical with those ten- 
dered by it in its proposal for the ac- 
tive deposits, and section 2726 provid- 
ing that the same surety shall not be 
accepted on more than one undertaking 
as to any one depositary at the same 
time, the relator did not tender “proper 
sureties” within the meaning of those 
words as used in section 2717, and that 
therefore the provisions of these two 
sections were not complied with. 

The proposal of the relator to be- 
come the depositary for $100,000 of 
the inactive deposits of the county com- 
plied with the provisions of section 
2716. It stipulated the rate of interest 
it would pay, to be computed on the 
average daily balances, and agreed to 
enter into and execute a bond in such 
sum as might be required by the com- 
missioners, conditioned according to 
law, and named twelve persons eligible 
and responsible who would sign the 
bend. If no proposal had been made 
by the relator for the active deposits, 
the commissioners could not possibly 
have made any objection to the pro- 
posal for the inactive deposits, or, if 
the proposal for the active deposits had 
not been accepted, they undoubtedly 
would have awarded the inactive de- 
posits to the amount of $100,000 to the 
relator. The only reason suggested by 
the commissioners for their refusal to 
award to the relator the inactive de- 
posits was that the same individuals 
were tendered as sureties in the pro- 
posal of the relator for the active de- 
posits. This fact could not destroy the 
legality of the proposal for the inac- 
tive deposits. 

It was found by the Court of Ap- 
peals that, with the exception of the 
Corn City State Bank, the relator was 
the highest and best bidder for the in- 
active deposits, and that it was to the 
best interest of Henry county that the 
inactive deposits not awarded to the 
Corn State City Bank be awarded to 
the relator. This the commissioners 
should have done, and they were 
authorized to demand other and fur- 
ther sureties or securities when 
the undertakings required by section 
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2726 were entered into. Section 2728 
gives the successful bidder 30 days 
within which to execute the undertak- 
ing, and it is upon the acceptance by 
the commissioners of such undertakings 
that the bank becomes the depositary 
of the money of the county. 

The Court of Appeals found that the 
relator was able, ready, and willing to 
enter into a bond as required by law 
for the faithful performance of its du- 
ties as depositary of either or both ac- 
tive and inactive deposits, and was able 
ready and willing to furnish such sure- 
ties on the undertaking as the commis- 
sioners might require. As we view it, 
the objection of the commissioners to 
the proposal of the relator was technical 


and without merit. The proposal con- 
formed to the requirements of section 
2716. The provision in section 2717 
that the commissioners shall award the 
use of the money to the bank that offers 
the highest rate of interest is mandatory, 
and the relator should have been award- 
ed the use of $100,000 of the inactive 
deposits of the county. When the com- 
missioners did not make this award, it 
was a failure to perform an official duty 
enjoined by law and in the interest of 
the county and the taxpayers. Upon the 
facts found by the Court of Appeals, the 
judgment of that court is correct, and 
the same is affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

(110 N. E. Rep. 254.) 
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Preparedness for Peace 


DDRESSING the American Paper 

and Pulp Association at its annual 
banquet in New York on February 17, 
Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the 
Rureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, said in part: 

“It is sometimes urged that the 
hatred engendered by the war will soon 
pass away, that each country will seek 
the cheapest market, irrespective of na- 
tionality. In an organized market this 
would be true. But Europe is not or- 
ganized. Legislation, taxation, and or- 
ganized public sentiment will be the 
means of continuing for decades and 
even generations the commercial strug- 
gle which will grow out of the armed 
ecnflict. The United States, the inno- 
cent bystander, cannot altogether ex- 
pect favorable treatment at the hands 
of either group. 


“We must realize that not only our 
foreign markets that we had before the 
war, but our home market will be the 
object of commercial attack. That na- 
tions depleted in every resource will be 
able to compete with an alert and pre- 
pared United States, I believe impos- 
sible. The essential question is—are 
we alert to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion and are we commercially _ pre- 
pared ? 

“The outcome of our efforts to meet 
competition in foreign trade after the 
war will rest on certain elemental fac- 
tors: Trained men, the ability to finance 
foreign trade, the adoption of a conven- 
ticnal tariff system and the building of 
a merchant marine. The United States 
kas made some plans for peace and 
there are other preparations planned 
aud under way.” 


tl 


oy maT we need in this country is a unified 
banking system which can only be had 
by the cooperation of state and national banks 
under the Federal Reserve Act. In union 


there is strength. 


—Jas. B. Forcan. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





St. Louis Bank Conducts Ad- 
vertising Campaign to Boost 
Life Insurance 


= R. QUICK, if I take this policy 
for $15,000 the first premium 
of $995.40 won't bother me at 
all, I can give you a check for it to-day. 
But I hesitate at taking so large a pol- 
icy just now because I don’t know how 
I'll be fixed when the premium comes 
due next year and the years after. 
“Could you put an even hundred in 
the bank, Mr. Sloan, out of your salary 
every month, without missing it un- 
duly?” 
“Sure thing.” 
“Then let me tell you what to do. Go 


down to Fourth and Locust to the St. 
Louis Union Bank, and open a Premium 
Savings Account in their savings de- 
partment. Put one hundred dollars in 
this account every month. Ten months 
from now you will be ready to pay the 
second annual premium on your policy 
two months before it’s due. And fur- 
thermore, by the time vou have made 
ten trips to the bank on the first of 
every month you will have gotten the 
habit. You will keep it up. At the end 
of the year you will have $1,200 in the 
bank to pay a $995 premium, which has 
earned for you while accumulating about 
$19.50 interest. If you know of a bet- 
ter way to carry insurance painlessly 
than that, show me !—Sign here.” 
This is a typical conversation between 





| Young Man—Your First Investment 


You young men, just out of high school or college, start- 
ing a business or professional career, don't have to be 
advised about the necessity of saving your money. You 
know that already 

But we want to suggest that you save for some definite 
purpose, always. And we further suggest that your first 
ibject in saving be the initial premium on a life insurance 


mable proportion of your income set aside regu- 
soon amount to the sum necessary for the first 
m, and it will suggest the most systematic way of 





pren 

necung future premiums on time 

THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING FOR YOL 
—LET HIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNOWS 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 


Don’t Value Yourself Too Low 


in investing in Life Insurance many men make the mis- 
take of insuring their lives for a small amount because they 
fear the payment of the premium on a large sum will 
embarass them financially 

Your life has a definite value measured in dollars and 
cents, measured by your income, your prospects, the 
responsibilities of your familiy. Let the Life Insurance 
man help you determine your value 

Don't be afraid to insure your life for what it is worth 

By making regular deposits of a small proportion of, you 
income in a Savings Account you will not only soon 
accumulate the first full year's premium, but you will be 
able to easily meet subsequent premiums as they fall duc 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 








Save—For Life Insurance Investment 
Only the Life Insurance Men know how many 
earners put off investing in Life Insurance be- 
cause of the difficulty of paying the first full 

iT premium. 
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solution is easy se your Savings Account 





f asmall proportion of your income s« 
he ssary amount \ plan of this sort alse 
rompt settlement of the second and su 


um 


You can open a Savings Account at this bank with any 
im from $1 up, which will be the initial step toward 
estment in a Life Insurance Policy 
' HF LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING FOR YOU 
—LET HIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNOWS 





} St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 
‘ 


The First Premium is the Hardest to Pay | 


When the Life Insurance Man wants to talk 
to you—give himachance. He knows some 
things about you and the commercial value 
of your life that you don’t know yourself. 

He can tell you how much you are worth to your family 
—not in sentiment of course—but in cold dollars and 
cents. He is not mercenary, he is just analytic 

Your insurance premium need not worry you if you hav 
a Savings Account where it is accumulated by re 
deposits of a small proportion of your income 





THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING FOR YOU 
LET HIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNOWS 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 











HOW THE sf. LOUIS UNION BANK IS BOOSTING LIFE INSURANCE IN A COMPREHENSIVE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN, 
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a life insurance man and a prospect in 
St. Louis the St. Louis Union 
Bank began to publish a series of adver- 
tisements advocating and endorsing life 
irsurance, and suggested this plan by 
which an adequate amount may be car- 


since 


ried, without embarrassment, by the av- 
erage salary earner. 

A few of the advertisements are re- 
produced herewith. A careful perusal of 
them gives ample assurance of the fact 
that life insurance men in St. Louis as 
well as all over the country are “pull- 
ing’ for the St. Louis Union, and con- 
gratulating them on being the first finan- 
cial institution in the country to success- 
fully inaugurate a policy of this kind. 
Such a policy is all the more noticeable 
inasmuch as the St. Louis Union Bank 
is paying, voluntarily, the entire cost of 
the campaign, making no demands of 
any sort, expressed or implied, upon the 
life underwriters of the city, who will 
profit most directly. 

The idea of conducting a campaign of 
this sort originated in the mind of Mr. 
B. W. Moser, secretary of the St. Louis 
Trust Company, and assistant cashier of 
the St. Louis Union Bank. It was 
amplified, details of copy, layout and 
publicity methods worked out, by the 
publicity department of the two institu- 
tions, of which Mr. Griffin McCarthy is 
manager. The strength of this endorse- 
ment of life insurance by a financial in- 
stitution is enhanced in St. Louis by the 
fact that the St. Louis Union institu- 
tions are among the largest and most 
successful in the city. 

The officers of the St. Louis Union 
Bank state that they will be glad to co- 
operate with any representative bank 
in any city interested in a plan of this 
sort. Mr. Moser or Mr. McCarthy will 
be glad to answer any inquiries from 
banks that wish to inaugurate a cam- 
paign along this line. 


& 
An Advertising Platform 


NCE in a while a bank does well 
to take the public into its confi- 
This is the 


dence as to its advertising. 
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way the Capital National Bank of St. 


Paul, Minn., did it: 
OUR PUBLICITY 


The publicity of the Capital National 
Bank is not an insistent appeal for new 
business. 

It is planned, rather, to make the public 
familiar with the broad and liberal policies 
under which it operates. 

It seeks to express this bank's desire to 
co-operate with those at the bottom of the 
ladder as well as those who have climbed 
to the top. 

Its management believes that there are 
many in the community who have, perhaps, 
a too modest view of their value to the 
bank. 

It knows, from experience, that the pur- 
suit of banking relations often discovers to 
the depositor new avenues of opportunity. 

And so the publicity of this bank is di- 
rected mainly to the ambitious. It seeks 
to make clear the advantages which the de- 
positor enjoys when he looks upon the Cap- 
ital National as his bank. 

You are invited to follow the announce- 
ments which will appear from time to time 
in this space. 


& 


Copy Suggestions 
By C. L. Chamberlin, Osseo, Mich. 


HE mind of your reader must be 

aroused and stirred to activity be- 
fore you can expect to impress him with 
YOUR business. To bring about this 
awakening of mind several methods are 
useful. One is to open the advertise- 
ment by a startling statement—striking, 
peculiar or paradoxical in nature. 

To secure this attention, this rousing 
of mind, nothing is better than questions 
which throw the burden of reply upon 
the reader. Consider the following: 


© 
“WHICH? Would you rather 
trust that little nest egg to a sure, 
safe, government-inspected — institu- 


tion, where it brings in three per cent. 
annually without fail, or would you 
prefer to send it to strangers whose 
business is not known to you except 
on the testimony of other strangers 
equally unknown, and who make the 
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bare promise, ‘Doubtless it will bring 
vou fifteen per cent. by the end of the 
year “a 

“You all know the fable of the 
hare and the tortoise, of course, but 
did you ever think what a good tor- 
toise your home bank makes in the 
race for wealth? The stock and 
bond schemes, shares in co-operative 
factories and ranches, financing pour 
and unfortunate inventors of wonder- 
ful patents compose a drove of hares 
all very sure to take a good, long 
nap at an early stage in the race. 
But remember how that race ended— 
and how this one is likely to end— 
when solicited to draw your savings 
from the home bank and place them 
in a stranger’s distant get-rich-quick 
investment scheme. 


© 


Are you thoroughly acquainted 
with yourself? Have you the powers 
and capabilities, business insight and 
knowledge of conditions, past, present 
and future, have you the time apart 
from your regular occupation, that 
you feel justified in handling your 
savings, investing them in schemes 
that appear well? Can you afford 
the risk, the uncertainty, the addi- 
tional care and trouble for a possible 
one or two per cent. extra? Isn’t it 
better to get a little less and be sure 
of the principal in the hands of ex- 
perienced, responsible financiers? 
This bank welcomes deposits of sav- 
ings or funds of any kind and guar- 
antees their management in absolute- 
lv safe investments, passed upon by 
‘ board of trained business men and 
looked after in detail by a corps of 
trained banking officials. Suppose we 
talk over your case. Call any day.” 


® 


ducational or informative cosy is 
© common now among advertising 
‘s. Such items as the following 
been used with success in a series 
e nature suggested: 

|) How «a BANK RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
hat is done with the money—how 


interest is paid—how you make depos- 
its—certificates—a checking account— 
advantages. 

(2) Asour cnuecks—the legal facts 

how checks may pass around—reach- 
ing the home bank—overdrawing—cer- 
tified checks—convenience of chécks-— 
receipts. 

(3) Savines—saving from weekly 
wages—how much to save—what to do 
with small savings—no shame attached 
to banking small sums—using a metal 
bank in the home to which the savings 
bank has only the key—banking its con- 
tents. 

(4) Asour toans—who can get loans 
—security, why necessary—how to ap- 
ply for loans—making a confidant of 
your banker—desirable borrowers. 

(5) CHARACTER OF THE BANK’S OFFI- 
ceErs—their own private business suc- 
cessful—human interest facts showing 
their reliability—how deposits are safe- 
guarded in their hands. 


© 





Advertising that is most effective is 
an “I” and “you” discussion with all 
the emphasis on the “YOU.” From this 
it naturally follows that the personal 
letter to the suitable bank prospect is 
one of the most resultful methods avail- 
able to persuade non-depositors to make 
deposits. To-day there are many farm- 
ers rapidly falling into line in the use 
of the modern, time-saving conveniences 
who still carry their current expense 
money in currency, and make all pay- 
ments for help, food and other farm 
supplies by that means. They use the 
bank occasionally for deposits and loans 
but are not regular patrons who main- 
tain both long time and checking ac- 
counts as do city business men of equal 
or even much less wealth. These farmers 
make good patrons for any small town 
bank and the banker can get a goodly 
number of them if he makes the proper 
appeal through a personal letter. Con- 
sider such an appeal as this: 


Dear Sir: 

This is really a private letter to 
you. But I wanted to write a number 
of representative farmers in different 
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communities on this same subject. 
Consider the time it would require to 
write all of these letters. So I wrote 
one letter and instructed my secre- 
tary to make a number of copies on 
a time-saving machine which re- 
quired but a few minutes. 

You and I cannot afford to waste 
time—even minutes—on things that 
For minutes run into 
hours and hours mean dollars. 

Have you ever considered the min- 
utes you lose carrying your current 


are avoidable. 


expense money in currency? 

You transfer it from one garment 
to another; place it in a supposedly 
safe place over night or while you are 
working, or else you stop work often 
to assure yourself of its safety in 
vour pocket. 

When you pay out any sum you 
must run through bill beok and coin 
purse to find the right change. Then 
how often you must ask a neighbor 
to help you make change or go from 
store to store in town to get a big 
bill “broken.” 

And if you lose your pocket-book, 
what chance have vou of recovering 
even the checks, notes or other papers 
worthless to any finder? 

Isn't all this about true? IT think 
you must admit it. But enough of 
such talk—you can avoid all this trou- 
ble if vou wish. How? 

Place your currency in our bank 
and get a pass-book to show vour ac- 
count and a check book from which to 
make change as you pav out. Our 
check books carry an indelible pencil. 
You can always write a check for the 
Banks 


and all the local business men will 


exact amount vou wish to pay. 


accept vour checks from the people to 
whom vou give them, cash them and 
make change just as with currency. 
Hence vour help or others to whom 
vou give checks can have no objec- 
tion to accepting them—they are as 
easily cashed and changed as a bill. 

You feel no worry over a lost check 
book. 


and we will give you a new book anv 


No one can use it to vour loss 


time. The stubs show where your 
money is paid and the checks after we 


pay, cancel and return them to you 
serve as perfect receipts since the en- 
dorsing signature of each payee is a 
full acknowledgment of receiving the 
money. 

A farmer’s time means money as 
much as a banker’s. Efficiency ex- 
perts proved to us that saving time 
is saving money and saving money is 
equal to earning it. Don’t you think 
that idea would apply equally well 
with you? Anyway, drop in when 
you come to town and let me show 
you how other farmers are handling 
their money matters. 

Cordially yours, ete. 

Personal appeal, showing up the ad- 
vantage to “You,” proving statements 
as well as making appeals to the feel- 
ings, calling on pride, self-interest, the 
desire of appearing well-to-do and 
businesslike. These are the ideas from 
which the banker will build his adver- 
tising if he desires to see and feel im- 
mediate gains as the result of his ef- 


forts. 
& 


Advertising A. B. A. 
Cheques 
ANKS which issue A. B. A. cheques 


have an ample supply of advertis- 
ing material to draw upon for locally 
promoting and encouraging the use of 
these cheques by the traveling public. 
This material is furnished free to banks 
issuing the cheques by the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, who are the 
agents for the association. 

The material available is attractive 
ly set forth in the new 1916 catalogue 
which the Bankers Trust Co. has just 
issued. This catalogue is not only of 
interest to banks issuing these cheques, 
but to everyone who has an apprecia- 
tion of good advertising copy. 

There are booklets describing the 
cheques, post cards, poster stamps, win- 
dow displays, motion picture films. lan- 
tern slides, newspaper cuts for local ad- 
vertising and examples of the copy used 
in the national advertising campaign 
which the Bankers Trust Co. has been 
carrving on at large expense since 1909. 
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Comment on Reproductions 
Some Especially Interesting Points Brought Out This Month 


N regard to the advertisements of 
the San Diego Savings Bank, As- 
sistant Cashier D. N. Millan writes: 
The half-page ad. announced the attain- 
ment by this bank of the four million dol- 
lar mark in deposits. This is the highest 
point in deposits that has ever been reached 
by any of the local banks, of which there 
are twelve. There is no better gauge by 
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A NEW RECORD IN SAN DIEGO BANK DEPOSITS 


The San Diego Savings Bank Reaches Four Million Dollar Mark 


\| 














A HALFPAGE NEWSPAPER AD 


which the prosperity of this section of the 
country may be judged. 

In May, 1913, the deposits of this bank 
were $3,900,000. This date practically 
marked the floodtide of prosperity in San 
Diego. This locality then began to feel 
the depression that was gradually extend- 
ing over the country. Conditions, however, 
remained practically stagnant until this de- 
pression was augmented by the outbreak of 
the European war in July, 1914, at which 
date our deposit figures were $3,800,000. 
Then came a sharp drop until October, 
1914, when they reached $3,400,000, which 
was the low mark. From that date the tide 
changed and we slowly but steadily climbed 
until in January all former records were 
passed. At this time we are well over the 
$4,000,000 mark and predict, in all con- 
fidence, that by the end of the year we 
will have reached five million dollars. All 
of the other banks in San Diego have lost 
ind gained proportionately so that the con- 
dition of the city may be judged more or 
less by the above figures. 

On the same date on which we made this 
nnouncement we reached the fifteen thou- 
sand mark in depositors, which is a gain 
of fifteen hundred and fifty since January 
t, 1915. 

The smaller ad. was published to take 
dvantage of the publicity accorded flood 

nditions in this country which were re- 


ntly caused by exceptionally heavy rains. ° 


While these floods were very serious inas- 


much as they caused a loss of the lives 
of fifteen people and also damaged con- 
siderably the county roads and bridges, and 
a number of the homes located in the val- 
leys, the reports which emanated from the 
press of this city were greatly exaggerated. 
The damage and loss of life was confined 
entirely to the county, the main destruction 
being caused by the breaking of one of the 
dams of the city water system, which is 
located eighteen miles from town. The city 
of San Diego was practically undamaged 
and still has on hand a five-year water sup- 
ply. 

Telegraph and telephone wires were tem- 
porarily out of commission during the storm 
and the local newspapers had nothing to 


publish but flood conditions. Therefore the * 


entire city was thinking of FILOOD and we 





SAFE 
FLOOD 
FIRE 


The Safe Deposit & Storage 
Vaults of The San Diego Sav- 
ings Bank, at Fifth and E Sts. 
—Safe Deposit Boxes Rent 
at 25c a month. 


























A PROGRESSIVE CITY AND BANK 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
THE SAN DIES® 
VINGS BANK 


San Diego, Cali. The Sen Diogo Sovings Beak 
| aaircad in Cieadanc gee 
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Assessed City Vatusiion, $90,600.600 
Populeuce 800. A naturel lend: 


tag Home 
Sead Your Friends To Us 
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Temporary Savings Clubs 
= Some 








DID YOU EVER HAVE A GARDEN? 
Plant your seed in the Spring, and, 
with the proper care, you can Peap « har- 
ot. 
WHY NOT HAVE A BANK GARDEN? 


ant your money with us, where it 


We take a1] trouble and responsibility. 
t's Easy, 
co LET US BE YouR FINANCIAL GARDENER. 
% = PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Million Dollar Bare 


4% Interest on Savings Accpants 


_Bank Bulletin” 


min nm — 





Ien't It? 
























forget that our books are still open for engollment 
ont in the Christmas Savings Club. 


I] need money next Covitman and it will be no 
You sain ay sur pocketbook if you become a Member 


k 
to join? Simply depésit a few cents each wee! 
Want = sod ye you will re will receive a nice fat check Just Be- 


will be sure and easy. You can buy the things 


Money you want. Everybody will be happy 


1 

'W MEMBERS are joi — every day The chub is LARGER and 
BETTER than ever We you and your friet riends to come ii in and 
talk itover. ITIS A SP’ LENDID | IDEA ar and you will surely ap- 






































A VARIETY OF 


‘took advantage of this to advertise our 
Safe Deposit Department. The ad. brought 
very good results. 


These ads. speak for themselves. 
The safe deposit one is a particularly 
good “bullseye” effect. Our only crit- 
icism is that the distinctive trademark- 
like signature cut used in the other ad- 
vertisements should have been used 
here. It would have strengthened the 
ad. by taking advantage of the cumu- 
lative effect of previous advertising. 
This is the first time we have seen a 
twenty-five cents a month rate men- 
tioned in a safe deposit ad. Maybe 
it’s a good idea. Sounds less than $3 





preciate the benefits later 
ll Make up Your Mind to Join Now! Hl 





|Amerizan Trust eT Bank 


| Coder Rapids, lowe 


“THE NEW BROADWAY TUNNEL 


OPENS A SHORT CUT TO 


- The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 


FROM THE NORTH 
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5 “ ont 
|/ ‘it you have od \ sey? none’ ye mar: 
f deposit, jow r tal eral f 
i the oer to the real sae collet to \ 
| Citizens Trust and keow he Trust } 
\ Savings Bank. quiz! nk- 
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STRONG APPEALS 


a year, but will some people think they 
have to bother to pay a quarter a 
month? 


10) 


We reproduce ads. both favorable 
and unfavorable to the Christmas sav- 
ing and other club ideas. The Toledo 
“Anti” is not the only one we have 
seen. A Chattanooga banker sent us 
another one which was a panegyric of 
the good old fashioned pass-book and 
he intimated that it was a case of 
“sour grapes.” We wrote: 

“It may be a case of ‘sour grapes,’ but 
we don’t know but what the idea is all 
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right at that. There is no question but that 
the Christmas Savings Clubs get depositors, 
but are these depositors permanent? We 
think some statistics along this line from 
banks that have used the Christmas Sav- 
ings Clubs would be illuminating. It does 
not seem reasonable for a bank to urge 
people to save only to spend it all soon, 
does it? We thank you for sending us the 
ad. We will reproduce it in an early num- 
ber of the Bankers Macazrne and perhaps 
we can stir up some profitable discussion 
along this line.” 


The banker replied: 


“It has been our policy all along to keep 
in touch with the Christmas Club members, 
and get them to save some of the money 
which they accumulate, rather than spend it 
all. I realize that many of the banks sim- 
ply send a check for the amount due Christ- 
mas Club members, and let it go at that. 
However, we keep in touch with our mem- 
bers by sending them some live matter at 
times, and instead of sending them a check 
for the amount, we require them to come 
to the bank te get the amount due; and 
it may be of interest to you to know that 
during the past year we have saved more 
than twenty-five per cent on the full amount 
deposited at the end of the club. 

“We do not believe, either, in encourag- 
ing people to save money simply for the 
purpose of spending it, but if we can in- 
duce them to save by any means, even 
though we are ‘slipping up on their blind 
side,’ as it were, we feel that we are doing 
them a real service, because sooner or later 
they are going to appreciate the value of 
an accumulated amount against spending 
all of their money as they get it. It seems 
to me that if the Christmas Club does noth- 
ing else, it is worth while for this reason, 
and as long as we can get twenty-five per 
cent of the amount deposited on permanent 
savings accounts, we feel like it is a pay- 
ing proposition. 

“We have organized an association here, 
which we will call the ‘Chattanooga Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Thrift,’ and ex- 
pect to put on an educational campaign of 
one month, encouraging people in the adop- 
tion of thrift, through the use of practically 
all the publicity mediums at our command. 
We expect to use billboards, street-cars, pic- 
ture slides, posters in factories, newspapers, 
and talks before the civic organizations, as 
well as offer prizes to schools and working 
people for essays. 

“While the local clearing-house is back of 
the proposition, we have enlisted the sup- 
port of the business men, and as far as the 
public is concerned, it will appear as a regu- 
lar campaign for the community welfare. 
During the last week of the campaign, how- 
ever, there will appear in the newspapers a 

mpon which the banks will accept from 

person who has no savings account as 


Savings Bank. 
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50 cents to apply on a new account. There 
will be a restriction that they must main- 
tain an average balance of as much as $20 
for one year before the 50 cents can be 
withdrawn. 

“We do not know, of course, how much 
direct returns the banks will get from this, 
but believe it will be a good thing for the 
community to have a concentrated campaign 
lasting a month.” 

Corroborative evidence is furnished 
by a Wisconsin banker who writes: 

We have just completed our campaign 
for Christmas savings accounts and have 
been quite successful. Thinking you would 
be interested we enclose newspaper clip- 
pings, also a folder, which we distributed. 
Please return after perusal with such criti- 
cisms as you might have. We started a 
Christmas savings club about two years ago 
as some of our customers were going across 
the street for this service. This year the 
other three banks in the city followed suit 
and all local banks now have Christmas 
Savings Clubs. Our experience has been 
that a good many of our Christmas savings 
depositors open regular savings accounts 
when they receive their checks. While we 
feel that the principle of savings clubs is 
wrong, still it seems to work out well; at 
any rate it is something that the people 
want. 


© 


The gardening season is with us 
again and the commuter’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of radishes and 
beans. There’s many a fine garden 
around Westfield, N. J., so the ad. of 
the Peoples National Bank, in imi- 
tution typewriter type, is particularly 
apropos and effective. 


© 


The “Bank Bulletin” is a Cedar 
Rapids bank’s idea of combining a house 
organ and a newspaper ad. It’s all 
right only a few little cuts would 
brighten it up a bit. 


© 


As we have intimated before no 
banks in the country have a more in- 
satiable appetite for newspaper space 
than those of Los Angeles. And they 
certainly put the “punch” into their 
copy. Look at that 12-inch bv 4-col- 
umn ad. of the Citizens Trust and 
That’s worth framing 











as a masterpiece of advertising effi- 
ciency. 
© 


While we're out there in California 
we'll take a look at Cashier F. C. Mor- 
timer’s circle ads. for the two allied 
institutions in Berkeley. Their good 
points are that a circle always stands 
out on a newspaper page because most 
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Berkeley Savers 
Receive Dividends 
The Savings Degunitors ip this bank 
pecerved interest on Ubew toe 
your 1915 amonnting te 6148027 SH 

‘The repreneets the reward of thrift 
Are poe ome of Bertetey » anv ing crtineme” 

















FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OEE RELEY CAL 
BERKELEY 
BANK¢ef SAVINGS 
AND TRUST CO 






EYECATCHERS 


other ads. are rectangular in shape; 
short, snappy copy; boldface type and 
a picture of the bank building to act 
as trademark and to fix the location. 


® 


A distinctive border and set-up to- 
gether with interesting reading matter 
characterized an advertisement of the 
Harriman National Bank, which ran, 7 
inches by 2 columns, in the New York 
“Times.” Kind of long, but still there 
isn’t much else to do on the subway or 
suburban trains but read the ads. 


© 


In a great many cities there are na- 
tional banks which have affiliated trust 
companies. Oftentimes advertising 
economy and efficiency are increased by 
the co-operative advertising of the al- 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


lied institutions. Herewith are repro- 
ductions showing how this is done oc- 
casionally in Spokane and St. Paul. 


© 


When an 87-year-old bank moves 
into as handsome a building as that of 


the Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, it has a right to use 12 inches by 











NEW BANK OPENS TO-DAY 


ness in the new building pictured above. To-day 
ts the opening day 
© Attention of patrons and pfblic is called to the unusual fadti 
ties afforded by our large safe deposit vault, equipped with mod 
ern safe denosit boxes and storage compartments 


g": Wyoming National Bank is now ready for the transac 
thon of 


* A friendly welcome aw aits those ho are interested in our new 
building 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK 


FOUNDED 1829 











ARTISTIC 


t columns of newspaper space to an- 
nounce the fact. This advertisement is 
a work of art and dignified in every 
w ay. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF ROME 


Rome, Ga 
Readers of The Tribune-Herald: 


January 21st, 1915 


Let the busipess and professional men and women of Nome be 
ure to atend the mass meetingat the court house Saturday, cleven 
clock, @. m., in the imterest of the North Georgia Fair. There is 


question of the great value aPFair (with a capital F) would be 

all of us. - 

A lot of energetic, prominent citizens have agreed to give their 
time, without salaries, or grait, to inaugurate, and maintain a Fait 

only we will tyrg over the $20,000.00 in cold cash it surg 
would. be @ goad investment; there ‘would Se something to show for 
ur money. It is to be a cash proposition al) the way thru’—n< 
debts. Come out and help. In going to and away from the mas 
meeting stop at 

THE "FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ROME, 
and let us show how well prepared we are to take care of you 
money until you need It. 
Yours very truly, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF ROME 


RPADDRS OF THE THIBUNE-¥ ERALP 
ABE YOU IN DEBT? 

THE DEBT HABIT 1S ONE OF THE GREATEST DANGERS 
Or OUR TIME—YES, OF ANY TIME. IS IT GROWING. UPON 
YOU? ONCE YOU PAID YOUR BILLS ®VBRY WEBK—THEN 
PVYERY MONTH—AND NOW? ‘THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO 
GET OUT OF THIS HABIT. TAKE A GMAIL. PORTION OF 
YOUR FNOOME AXD DEPOSIT IT RBGULARLY—JUsT as YOU 
GET IT—IN AN ACCOUNT AT 

THE FIPST NATIONAL 2 ANK OF ROME GRORGIA, 

BY THIS METHOD YOU WILL BUILD A SINKING FUND. !T 
IS THE ONLY WAY ; 

DEBT AND DEATH ARE TWO WORDS SINGULARLY CON- 
NECTED NOT ONLY IN SOUND BUT IN FACT; POR THE FOR- 
WER FREQUENTLY HASTPNS THE LATTER. 

Yours very truly, 


v7 va 


PERSONALITY 


personality in those 
kctter-like ads. of the First National 
Bank of Rome, Ga. President John H. 
teynolds asked our opinion of this se- 
ries and we said: 

“For the most part, the text is ex- 
cellent, and is of the quality which we 
believe will get results. You are talk- 
ing like a human being to human beings, 
something which not every bank is will- 
ing to do. There is something to be 
desired in the matter of typographic 
display. Such good copy as you write 
should have a better setting.” 


There’s real 


© 


The trust ad. of a Chicago institu- 
tion is a long one, but there are three 
things that save it from the customary 
condemnation that long ads. receive at 
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our hands. (1) The scroll effect and 
suggestion of a will at the top; (2) large 
boldface type, and (3) the “overhang” 
indentation at the left which breaks 
it up. 


© 


Referring to the full page newspaper 
ad. of the First National Bank of 
Brenham, Texas, we wrote: 

We think your full-page ad. in the Bren- 
ham “Banner” is a good one. Our only 
criticism is that it is always a difficult thing 
to combine a cut and type furniture in mak- 
ing an effective design. The printer did 
not succeed in joining the shafts of your 
arrows very well. We think it would have 








Ce 
WHEN a man makes 9 will 


creating a trust, he obviously intends 

that the trust shall be carried out in 

_ accordance with his expressed 
esire. 


WHEN a man dies he leaves no one but 
his trustee whose duty it is to see 
that his wishes are carried qut whether 
the beneficiaries like it or not. 


WHEN | 2 a ape is made 1 me 
to arguments impo; 

Sane modify pet will of 

the creator of the trust, to benefit in 
some way some 7, or a < the 

im) nities are 

- yh Po EL 
re e is connecte 


WHEN aman creates a trust which he wishes 
carried out-according to his plans, he 
wilh be served by a corporate 
ose. It dares not do otherwise, 
other men creating trusts refuse 

to trust even a corporate trustee. 

A TRUST fund may be created by deed in- 
stead of will and the creator may re- 
serve the income to himself for life 
and may also reserve the right to 
control the investment of the fund, 
and to revoke the trust if occasion 
should require. 

THIS fae pot will es carefully serve the 

all estate as the large. que. 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
Agents Exceed $9,600,000.00—No Demend Liabilities 

















FIDUCIARY FACTS 











| Our deectoes are all Succeashul Mem sho have demonstrated 
thes obdty wn thew own bumnees 
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4 Our 33 Years of Steady Growth marng with $50 00000 
Capital Stock 

5 Al the advantages of the Federal Reserve System one! 


the greetest Monetary Syatems of the word 


6 The gradual Steady Increase of our 
, cena have sere t combder ¢ 


These Should induce You To 
Make Our Bank Your Bank 


The First National Bank 


BRENHAM. TEXAS 


trumnees proving tha! 
abe 











A NEWSPATER FULL PAGE 

been better to have had the idea carefully 
drawn and a new cut made or else to have 
used your trade-mark emblem separately 
down near the signature cut and then to 
have had the six points arranged vertically 
under the heading, using just the tips of 
the arrows alongside of each. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 


OME banks always seem to be 
among the first “to fall for” 
special days and special editions fath- 
ered by newspapers anxious to sell 
more space, but not quite frank enough 
to say, ‘Loosen up and come across. We 
need the money.” In an eastern city 
it is “Dollar Day,” and a bank uses 
big space to publish a coupon good for 
one dollar, if deposited with $100 or 
more in the Savings Department and 
allowed to remain undisturbed for ten 
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months. In a Western city it was the 
29th of February, “Your Day to Gain.” 

One day’s savings will not get any- 
one anywhere, either in the formation 
of a habit or the accumulation of a 
fortune. 


© 


Publishing and giving away free a 
reference map showing the actual own- 
ers of record of each piece of down- 
town business property in Spokane is a 
good advertising effort of the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank of that city. 
Publicity Manager Carl W. Art, writes: 

“Enclosed please find our 1916 Own- 
ership Map, together with news item 
announcing it in the paper, the ad run 
in connection therewith and our postal 
card mailed to former map _ holders. 
Altogether, this publicity has brought 
ir 385 calls at the mortgage department 
during the past week, 126 of them com- 
ing on the first day.” 


® 


With the red ink heading, ‘““‘How Are 
Collections?” the Bank of Valley City. 
Valley City, N. D., sent out to business 
houses and banks this good form letter: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The above question is often addressed to 
wholesalers and by them to others. It is 
always a live question in any business es- 
tablishment. 

The answers vary in different seasons and 
in different localities, depending on_busi- 
ness and crop conditions, and depending 
also on the kind and character of the sere 
ice employed. 

You of course are looking for the very 
best service obtainable in each locality 
where you extend credit, so we enclose a 
fac-simile of a letter recently received from 
one of our clients, the International Har- 
vester Company, whose collection business 
we have had continuously and exclusively 
for many years. One reason for the high 
degree of efficiency shown is that all busi- 
ness entrusted to us receives the personal 
attention of an officer. 

Can we serve you? 

Yours very truly, 
Jas. J. Farvey. 
President. 


© 
An officer of the Lake City Bank of 


Minnesota believes that occasional em- 
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phasis should be placed on the fact that 
a man with good credit standing can 
obtain a loan from the bank without col- 
lateral security. Accordingly he re- 
cently caused to be published in a local 
paper this advertisement: 


YOUR CHARACTER AS SECURITY 


We believe with the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan that the character of the borrower 
is the main thing to be considered in ex- 
tending credit. 

Moreover, we believe that a good bank 
ought to be willing to help the small bor- 
rower without collateral as well as the large 
one who has such security. 

It is better to get your loan from a 
good strong bank like this because your 
chances of renewing your loan if desired 
are better than in the case of the average 
individual lender. 


LAKE CITY BANK 
OF MINNESOTA. 

hc ae ainds-o wane $50,000.00 
Lee Te 


Capital 
Surplus 


© 


On February 1 last the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Macon, Ga., celebrated 
its eighth birthday with a full-page 
advertisement in the Macon “News.” 
The meat of it was in the following 
paragraph: 

This bank has set aside surplus and 
profits of $132,000 earned in the eight 
years for the additional security of its 
depositors and the accommodation of 
its customers. We have also earned 
and paid in cash dividends $105,000 to 
our stockholders. We have paid to our 
customers in the same time over $135,- 
000 interest on their accounts. We 
realize that the success of this institu- 
tion has been due to the hearty co-op- 
cration of the good citizens with whom 
it has done business. For this we are 
profoundly grateful. 


© 


Among the banks that have recently 
nducted prize writing contests are 
ihe Dime Deposit Bank, of Wilkes- 
‘arre, Pa., and the Oak Park Trust 
Savings. Bank, of Oak Park, Ill. The 


plan of the former was outlined in this 
advertisement: 


“HOW THE DIME DEPOSIT BANK’S 
THRIFT HELPS HAVE HELPED 
ME.” 


Many thousand people in this city and 
suburbs have learned the “Saving Habit” 
through the aid of the many helpful plans 
originated, owned and controlled exclusive- 
ly by the Dime Deposit Bank. 


$25 1x Got 


will be given free to the best three answers 
to our question above: “How the Dime De- 


posit Bank’s Thrift Helps Have Helped 
Me.” 
PO TE scsccesveessessvewns $15.00 
ve pep vnghlch i Me $5.00 
BON TU Skswsssdisncwsesanzd $5.00 


If you have been helped, write your ex- 
perience to us. Answers must be plainly 
written on one side of paper in not more 
than 100 words. 

Address all replies to 

“The Contest Editor,” 

THE DIME DEPOSIT BANK 
——The Home of Thrift—— 
Corner West Market and Franklin Streets, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Open Saturday Evenings. 

Contest Closes February 22 


© 


The Oak Park institution constructed 
a prize essay competition in co-opera- 
tion with the local high school. The 
pupils were to write essays on the im- 
portance of saving and thrift. 


© 


As part of the general campaign of 
thrift education, the “Daily Free 
Press” of Bessemer, Ala., published 
thrift articles on the upper half of its 
front page on February 3d last. The 
articles included one on “Thrift is the 
Best Plan of Preparedness,’ by Geo. 
E. Rutledge, president of the Bessemer 
State Bank, and “Qualities That Win 
in the Battle of Life,” by R. F. Smith, 
president of the Bessemer National 
Bank. The lower half of the page was 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH: SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 1916. 








Every man's life has its opportunity orbit, which provides talents, 
oveny aay. td Wie slerfar- ecg man ha can mont peftaly barnes 
understands and 
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He ris the follow whe knows, 


a place to use his 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY "FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


THREE FREE BANK ACCOUNTS 


Ist Prim, $15 Bank Account. 2d Prize, $10 Bank Account. 3d Prize, $5 Bamk Account 
een whe ostartn, in ry opuien, atest of vequetansd on tite page, and weet INTELLIGENTLY and 


2510 bank account To the third best ene 
our savings department for one ye 


NEATLY" tells wh why. 
To the ext bast © 


tant 
swers must be in before 
nswers must be Seousteed to not oe 
American National Bank. Richmond, 





remain in 
lock, February ry 12th. 1916. 
150 words. 





abilities and a 


account. 
ill bear 3% interest. All an- 
Address all letters to the Advertising Department of the 








Your Money 


In securities that are issued under the provis 





omes bis 
tie one of the LUCKY MEN in card community by mak 
sng & regular deposit every pay 


The American National Bank 


of Richmond, Virginia 


At 3% compound interest tm our 
earning 6% 


Let your money grow 
savings Departumest or buy a Gilt-Edge Bond 
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cr Hy AND SERVICE. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPL' 61.000 000.90 





the Federal Reserve act 
THEY ARE SAFE 
The American National Bank 
jichmond, Virginia. 
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For the Farmer 


To keep his money in the house is da 
hard to earn for 
it. A checking 
anybody to handle 
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wus Money is sco 








payment of any obligation 
us give TOU as gua ‘on. BANK BY MAIL. 
The American National Bank 
of Richmond, \ irgta! 
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The American National Beak The Anssinen Maton Bonk The American National Bank | 
SECURITY AYD SERVICE CAPITAL AND SURPLIA, 01.600 000.00 i Richmond, Virginia. | 
= 
sux’? AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. %2%% 
TENTH STS. VIRGINIA 
Te ty 
ARE A NUMBER OF SAMI'LE ADS. OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND. 
PERSON GIVING THE MOST SATISFACTORY DESCRIPTION OF THE BEST OF THESE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS A FIRST PRIZE OF $15 IN THE SHAPE OF A BANK ACCOUNT WAS OFFERED, 








At Your Service 


It doce not mabe any difference about your clase of bus 
ness or occupation. if y: X say taformetion about trade 
matters, banking anything 
tlee relating to money or finance oy ‘wil find us reedy and 





“| Would Never Have Been Able to Have 
Accomplished What | Have If lt Had 


Not Been for the Thrift Club” 


This ie what we bave beard on every 
checks went out 


It to very gratifying to know that thin SAVINGS PLAN 
80. y people. 


go satisfaction to 


Of course, YOU will be one of them next year 
JOIN NOW. Classes, 25c, 60e. $1.00 and $200 per week. 
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The American 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE. 
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The American National Bank || 4 je you preparing for this tins! 
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on rs a D SERVICE. DEPAR’ because you have SAVED and are prepared to pay 
We want — Ittle people to feel at home with us Let your obligations promptly. 
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Our Vault Is Protection 
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BOXES $3.00 PER YEAR AND U 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE. 


The American National Bank 


of Richmond, Virginia, 


will help you build fur your future SECURITY AND 
SERVICE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,600,000.00 





The American National Bank 


of Richmond, Virginia. 
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Allowed Euecwiors, Administrators and Guardians are 
FIXED BY LAW. In of Virginia they 
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Hank your Executor as if rovetated pa 
in thie capacity 
It will cost your estate nothing to have the protection 
of ‘ATIONAL Lt AW. Talk it over with our Trust L 


URITY AND SERVICE of your family 
re by Ly aepends upon tbe fosiciows handling ef 


your estate 











= : ; : 

After Thirty Years’ Experience | 
In making investments, | am convinced that the six 
per cent farm loans offered by this bank to investors 
have more of the elements of safety than any security 


of which I Rave knowledge.” 





President. 








AND SECOND AND THIRD PRIZES OF S10 AND 35 RESPECTIVELY. 











TO THE 
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occupied by an ad. of the latter institu- 
tion. 
© 


The American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., is distributing among its 
clients a little pamphlet entitled “Safe 
Investments,” which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the investment value of Vir- 
ginia farm lands. This bank places 
loans on improved farm land in Virginia 
under the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and then sells these to in- 
vestors in the form of coupon notes in 
denominations of $100 and #500, yield- 
ing six per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually. 


& 


Advertising Notes 


ACTS, rightly used, are the most 

important things in the world, but 

in advertising these facts must be en- 

ergized and humanized by sympathy, 

imagination and an objective attitude of 

mind, that is, an appreciation of the 
customers’ viewpoint. 


® 
Co-operative, unsigned advertising 


was recently done by downtown St. 
banks having safety deposit 
boxes for rent. The copy, prepared by 
an advertising agency, called attention 
to the greater safety and convenience of 
downtown boxes, the purpose being to 
convince the public that a downtown box 
at S5 was better than a suburban box 
al 3, in addition to creating an in- 
creased demand for safe deposit boxes. 
lhe banks paid for the campaign in 
roportion to the number of boxes rent- 
| by each. 


Louis 


O 

In regard to this campaign, John 
ting, Jr., of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
ny, wrote: “The campaign covered a 
‘riod of nine weeks, and during it none 
ithe companies used the newspapers 
safe deposit advertising, but they 
| ran a very aggressive direct cam- 
ign on behalf of their own institution 


this copy connecting them directly 
with the newspaper series.” 


A man once asked a publisher to ree- 
ommend a bank to him. Naturally the 
publisher suggested the banks that were 
advertising. “Why?” said the inquirer, 
“Aren't the others just as good?” 
“Probably they are,” replied the pub- 
lisher, but these banks I have mentioned 
are spending good money to tell you 
about themselves. They are meeting 
you more than half way.” He saw the 
point, and went to one of the banks 
that advertised. Of course there is a 
point for the banks to see in this too.-— 
Geo. R. Glendining, Manager, Banker 
and Tradesman, Boston. 


© 


The newspaper is dealing in live is- 
sues. It takes the pictures of the 
world’s events hot from the wire each 
day. It stirs popular interest to its 
profoundest depths. The advertiser 
can take advantage of all that is in the 
newspaper. In the newspaper the ad- 
vertiser can “do it now.” The noiseless, 
resistless appeal along the lines of hu- 
man interest becomes the greatest force 
in modern merchandising—a force that 
gradually builds up for a firm or a pro- 
duct a good will asset which the greater 
conflagration cannot destroy.—T'ruman 
H. De Weese, Directors of Publicity, 
The Shredded Wheat Co. 


® 


I have in mind a bank in the Middie 
West that conducted a savings bank 
campaign for nearly two years, running 
two ads. a week in each of a hundred 
periodicals, making a total of approx- 
imately two hundred ads., and no two 
ads. alike. The banker should have no 
more difficulty in talking to the people 
of his town through the columns of the 
newspaper than he does when he talks 
with them face to face. And if he does 
this and continues it week after week 
and year in and year out, experience 
has proved time and again that his bank 
will grow and continue to grow.—F’. IV. 
Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 
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Getting the Right Spirit Into the Bank 





Editor Bankers MAGAZINE: 

Sir:—In your February number you 
print an article by Douglas E. Petit on 
the “Popularity of the Bank,” which 
contains many helpful points. Mr. 
Petit is right in his conclusion, that the 
popularity of a bank depends largely 
upon the treatment extended depositors 
at the various windows, but it seems to 
me that he has arrived at a conclusion 
without duly considering the process 
which leads up to the results he de- 
sires. 

The successful teller is made so by 
a definite process which can be applied 
in any bank, and is sure to produce the 
desired end. In the first place, there 
must be a selected man. Some men are 
by temperament absolutely unfitted to 
meet people. They are by disposition 
cantankerous, undiplomatic, hot-headed, 
and it may be, sick. Every boy who is 
taken into a bank should be carefully 
watched for the development of traits 
which will fit or unfit him for duties 
higher up. Too many banks are run on 
the hit-or-miss plan. Men are taken in 
because somebody wants them to work 
in a bank, and the whole scheme of 
operation is one of drifting. You can- 
not make a strong organization by any 
such plan. The boy who succeeds is the 
boy who fits in, and the qualities that 
make a successful banker will soon be 
apparent; therefore, the first essential 
is that the force be picked and the right 
man be given the right kind of work. 
Many a man fails because he is doing 
work for which he has no liking, and he 
can never make good in a distasteful 
occupation. If, however, your teller is 


a selected man—one who has demon- 
strated good habits, quickness of mo- 
tion, approachability, adaptability, and 
diplomacy,—he has the beginning of the 
ideal teller. 


cannot even say. 


There are some men who 
“T do not know you,” 
to an individual presenting a check for 
cashing, and do it so that it does not 


sting; but these qualities can be culti- 
vated through proper coaching. 

Second, your man must feel that he is 
part of the organization and not simply 
If throughout 
Lis banking career he is given no recog- 
nition; if good work gets him no com- 
mendation, and poor work nothing but 
abuse, he cannot be expected to have 
the “smile that wins.” Many a bank 
clerk has a secret longing for just a 
modest title that takes him out of the 
mass and makes him an_ individual. 
There are some banks that never believe 
in giving the man any recognition; 
there are others that believe good work 
is stimulated by the feeling that goes 
with a title, however humble. In order 
to promote these feelings, the bank 
with which the writer is connected has 
distributed offices to the last degree, and 
has recently placed the name of each 
individual over his window, so that the 
public will no longer deal with a man, 
but a personality. 

Third, your man must be a contented 
man, for if, by temperament or by ex- 
perience, he has become an anarchist, a 
grouch, a pessimist, he can never do 
good work. When work becomes hum- 
drum and the day’s duties monotonous, 
it ean hardly be expected that they will 
be done with the “pep” and enthusiasm 
which follow ambitious optimism. 
Therefore, if your man be selected and 
recognized and contented, he is bound 
to produce the results which Mr. Petit 
holds so necessary. 

All this ean be brought about in only 
one way,—from the top down. If you 
expect your men at the windows to 
hand out the gospel of good cheer and 
radiate smiles, they must first be hand- 
ed such things themselves. You cannot 
beat a spirited horse and get the same 
degree of service thereafter. You can- 
not belittle a man’s learning, ride 
rough-shod over his feelings and treat 
him as an underling, and expect him to 
have the kindly heart and contented 


a cog in a big machine. 
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If you want him to satisfy your 
customers, satisfy him first. Like be- 
ects like. Kindness begets kindness. 
Consideration consideration. 
(houghtfulness begets thoughtfulness. 
If vour board of 
directors want the personal touch to be 
the touch that wins, they must start the 
process from the top, giving to every 
man who does well all possible recogni- 
ample compensation as_ the 
profits warrant, and a personal friend- 
liness that breaks down the barrier too 
ften existing between the office and 
force. 

In a certain bank everybody says 
“good-morning,’ and everybody says 
“good-night,’”—not because they have 
been told to do so, but because it seems 
natural to do so, for the administration 
tries constantly to engender such feel- 
ings. In another bank nobody says 
“good-morning’ and nobody says 
“good-night”’—there’s a reason. In one 
bank salaries were raised twice in a 
single year, vacations extended one 
week, extra help brought in to relieve 


begets 


Smiles beget smiles. 


ion, as 


New York State Banks 


5 the outcome of an agitation among 

members of the New York State 
Bankers Association for the formation 
of a separate body to include the state 
banks of discount, a section has been 
weanized similar to the Trust Company 
\ssociation, the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion and the Private Bankers Associa- 
tion. The officers of the new section are 
Filiott C. MeDougall of Buffalo, presi- 
it; John H. Gregory of Rochester, 
ice-president, and Paul E. Bonner, 
cretary and treasurer. 


In banking circles 
‘ked upon a compromise on the 
commendations originally submitted 
the head of the State Banking De- 
rtment, Eugene Lamb Richards. The 
ganization of a separate section for 
state banks is the result of com- 
ints by their officials that the inter- 


the step was 


as 





the over-worked clerks and new posi- 
tions created, and a steady effort made 
to promote an atmosphere of kindliness 
and get-together-ness. It like a 
tonic. 

The fault many times lies not with 
the man (though many times he may be 
at fault), but with the atmosphere in 
which he works. The bank which is not 
permeated with the spirit of good will 
had better make an analysis of the of- 
ficers and see if they are of such char- 
acter as to command respect; that their 
private and banking lives are above re- 
proach, and that there is nothing which 
casts a shadow upon the part they as- 
sume to play; for if your men lack re- 
spect and cast the sneer, you had better 
give up the idea of ever winning their 
loyalty. 

Good will is an easy thing to culti- 
vate, so costless, except in thoughtful- 
ness, so fruitful of good results, so nec- 
essary in success that the wonder is 
men do not more carefully analyze their 
motives and methods to see wherein 
they fail. SUBSCRIBER. 


was 


of Discount to Organize 


ests of the banks of discount were not 
being properly safeguarded as the trust 
companies and savings banks are 
through their separate organizations. 

With the conflicting viewpoints be- 
tween the Federal Reserve System and 
the state banks it was also pointed out 
that the state institutions needed iden- 
tification with a separate body, to be in 
a position to look after their own inter- 
ests should they come in contact with 
the national banks’. Another phase of 
the section’s activities will be to oppose 
adverse legislation at Albany. 

The new section of state banks of 
discount, it was announced, will have 
no headquarters, no paid officers. no 
conventions and no annual trips. It is 
expressly designed not to interfere in 
any way with the New York State 
Bankers Association. 
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City Bank Creates a Business Fellowship 





HE National City Bank of New 

York has entered into an arrange- 
ment with Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Pennsylvania and 
New York universities for co-operation 
in a practical course of education for 
foreign banking and commerce. W. S. 
Kies, vice-president of the National 
City Bank and the representatives of 
these Eastern universities have also, in 
a recent conference, met representatives 
of the Wisconsin, Michigan, Chicago, 
Minnesota, North Western and Illinois 
universities for the purpose of extend- 
ing the plan to these Western institu- 
tions. 

The fellowship will enable certain 
students selected by the universities and 
colleges of the United States to spend 
one year in the employ of the City Bank 
during their four years or more in col- 
lege, and in consideration of the prac- 
tical work obtained at the bank, and 
certain courses of study pursued while 
there, the universities will allow the 
students to graduate with their A. B., 
B. S., or some like, or higher degree, 
along with their class. 

The National City Bank agrees to 
pay the student in connection with this 
fellowship the sum of $50 per month for 
the first twelve months in its employ, 
with the opportunity of entering the 
permanent service of the bank at the 
end of that time, provided that there is 
an opening and that the student has sat- 
isfactorily passed the reouirements of 
both bank and his university. 

The bank further agrees to allow the 
a sum not to exceed $150 for 
his 


student 


railroad fare to and from univer- 
sitv and the bank; it being understood 
that this does not cover more than two 
trips to and from the bank, and ap- 
plies only to those students accepted by 
the bank. 

On behalf of the bank the construc- 
tive work in planning practical educa- 


tional work has been in charge of Sam- 


ucl McRoberts, J. H. Perkins and W. 
S. Kies, vice-presidents, and Ferdinand 
C. Schwedtman, director of efficiency. 

The bank’s announcement of its plan 
reads in part as follows: 


“The development of American for- 
eign commerce and its advancement 
after the war, in face of the keen com- 
petition which may be expected, de- 
mands that American business interests 
in the foreign field must be conducted 
by Americans. Years ago the English 
and Germans recognized the principle 
that a lasting foreign trade was depend- 
ent upon the exportation of their men 
fully as much as the exportation of their 
commercial products and capital. Most 
of all the development of American for- 
eign commerce depends upon the char- 
acter and training of the men who are 
to carry on the work. 

“England early realized this, and in 
the establishment of her foreign branch 
banks that were the forerunners of her 
commercial advance, especially in South 
America, instituted a system of 
schooling for her junior clerks and 
taught them to look forward to going 
into the foreign service in the interests 
of her commerce. 

“Germany trains her young men early 
service. An elab- 
orate system of schooling, beginning 
with the lower grades and continuing 
through the higher education of the uni 


she 


for the commercial 


versities, was worked out to fit her 
young men for her growing trade. 


Their courses of study are shaped to 
that end. After the training period 
they are sent to the countries of their 
future activities, there to grow up with 
their future customers and to enter into 
the life of the country. 

“Forty English banks operating in 
foreign countries have 1,325 branches. 
In South America five German banks 
have forty branches and five English 
banks seventy branches, all 
manned by their own countrymen. 


have 
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“Following the successful example of 
the Germans and English banks, the 
National City Bank, in the establish- 
ment of its branches in South America, 
endeavored to select only young Amer- 
icans for its service and met at once 
with the difficulty of finding young men 
properly trained to fill its positions of 
responsibility abroad. The future suc- 
American Foreign Commerce 
rests with the placing of American busi- 


cess of 


ness interests abroad in the hands of 
Americans. Young men are needed who 


know the language and the customs of 
the country where they will be  sta- 
tioned; who can acquire the foreigner’s 
manner of doing business with an ap- 
preciation of his point of view, and who 
can still retain their loyalty to the Uni- 
ted States and the development of 
American commerce. Heretofore our 
young men have not had the training 
which would fit them for this service. 

“After carefully investigating the sit- 
aation, the bank decided that it was nec- 
essary to work out certain practical 
courses of study and to create what in 
effect is a school of its own, for the pur- 
pose of training young men along prac- 
tical banking lines. Last August twen- 
ty young college graduates were taken 
from a number of universities, organ- 
ized into a class and put through a 
definite training. The class as a whole 
has justified the initial experiment, and 
after being in existence for six months, 
at least fifteen out of the twenty young 
men may be counted on for positions of 
trust. 

“The suecess of the first year’s ex- 
perience in bringing college trained men 
into the bank has led to the drawing up 
of a plan whereby the facilities of the 
Citv Bank may be used in co-operating 
with the various universities of the 
country in fitting voung men for the 
banking field. 

“The original draft of the plan was 
(rst informally submitted to professors 
of some fifteen or sixteen universities, 
and was very favorably received in 
every instance. The main point in ques- 
ion seemed to be the matter of univer- 
sity credits to be received by the stu- 
dent for his work at the bank. It is 
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recognized that universities could not 
properly give credit for outside work 
over which they had no supervision, and 
tu meet this objection a conference was 
held on February 18, with representa- 
tives of seven of the leading Eastern 
universities to discuss the problem. 

“The bank proposes the organization 
of a class made up of students recom- 
mended by the universities, to begin be- 
tween June 15 and July 1, 1916, and 
to end about August 1, 1917. The se- 
lection of men by the bank will be based 
upon personality, character, scholar- 
ship, practical experience and personal 
references. A knowledge of languages 
and experience in banking will receive 
special consideration. 

“Each man accepted by the bank will 
be required to pursue certain courses of 
study, such as banking, foreign ex- 
changes, credits, economics, commercial 
geography, and a language. Classes for 
this special work will be held between 
the hours of 8:15 and 9 a. m. and from 
5 to 5:45 p. m., with a forty-minute 
luncheon class under the supervision of 


a language instructor. The time be- 
tween these classes will be used for 


practical banking work. Examinations 
will be held from time to time to deter- 
mine the progress which is being made 
by the individual student and the class 
as a whole.” 





Good-Night for Him 


HERE is an officer in one of the 

Eastern banks whose journey from 
one institution to another was for some 
years more rapid than his progress to- 
ward preferment, honors and a big sal- 
ary in any one institution. At last he 
thought he was very comfortably settled 
in a bank having a fine new building, 
with plenty of marble and bronze fit- 
tings, easy and luxurious furniture and 
appointments, and a president of the 
old-fashioned, dignified side-whiskers 
type. A spirit of courtesy pervaded 
the establishment, and it was the cus- 
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tom of the employees before leaving the 
bank after their day’s work was done to 
file through the officers’ rooms and say 
“good-night” to whoever might be re- 
maining on duty there. 

“This always seemed a useless pro- 
ceeding to me,” says the banker who 
tells this story on himself. “In fact, 
there was a big solemn-looking clock in 
one corner of the main banking room, 
and I was always so busy watching for 
the hour of three to arrive that I never 
could see any point in wasting time in 
saying ‘good-night’ to anybody. 

“One afternoon, just before the 
stroke of the magical hour, when I was 
shaping my desk up for closing, the 
venerable president passed my window, 
and bowing with more than even his 
wonted courtesy, said ‘good-night’ to 
me, placing as I thought an altogether 
unnecessary stress on the ‘night.’ 

“A few minutes later I was called in 
before the cashier and dismissed from 
the bank’s service. 

“ “What's the matter?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Nothing, said the cashier; you’re 
as regular as the clock; but this bank is 
more than a fine piece of mechanism. 
It’s all that plus human personality. 
You haven't time to say ‘good-night’ to 
your associates, so the bank says ‘good- 
night to you.’ 

“T’ve learned a few things since those 
days,” said the banker. “And now I 
don’t watch the clock any more. Be- 
sides, all our employees and officers say 
‘good-night’ to each other before leav- 


ing the bank.” 
W 


A Clairvoyant Bank Manager 


IX the latter half of last year—so 

runs a London legend—an officer 
called on his bank manager with regard 
to certain dispositions of his balance 
preparatory to his departure for the 
front. 

“You won't be away long,” said the 
manager. 

“How do you know?” was the reply. 

“You will be back in quite a short 
time, wounded in the hand.” 
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When the officer actually returned 
with a wounded hand, and in a shor 
time, he was puzzled. However, his 
wound healed, and he was off again. H, 
went to bid “good-bye” at the bank. 

“Any more prophecies?” said he, joc 
ularly. 

“You will be away longer this time.’ 
replied the manager, ‘and then you wil! 
be rather badly wounded in the leg.” 

When the officer was wounded in the 
leg and came home, he sought the first 
chance to interview his far-seeing friend 
at the bank. 

“As you can foretell my wounds, 
can't you give me the date of the end 
of the war?” he asked. 

“The war will end,” said the mana- 
ger, “on June 17 next. But I shan’t 
live to witness it. I shall just about see 
New Year’s Day, and that’s all.” 

He died on January 2. The officer 
is now looking forward with extraordi- 
nary interest to June 17.—London 
“Financial News.” 


my 


The Bank Director and the 
Clayton Law 


PPROACH of the date when Sec- 

tion Eight of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Law becomes effective has led the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York city to publish a digest of 
the section, for distribution among 
banks throughout the United States. It 
is in booklet form, and bears the title, 
“The Bank Director and the Clayton 
Law.” 

Provisions of Section Eight, 
ding the so-called interlocking 
of directing banks, will become 
tive on October 15, two years 
been allowed by Congress in 1914 for 
readjustment of the old order of direct- 
ing banks. By reason of the involved 
language and ambiguous terms used, 
bank officers and directors generally 
have found it difficult to learn the ex- 
tent of the application of the section, 
and in a great many cases are today 


forbid- 
system 
opera- 
having 
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as much in the dark regarding their own 
position under the law as when it was 
enacted. 

In the booklet of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank the matter has 
been treated simply and concisely, in- 
terpretation being made as clear as the 
terms of the law permit. There has up 
to this time been no judicial utterance 
on the subject, but opinions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s counsel at Wash- 
ington have been used to good effect in 
helping the unofficial interpretation of 
this booklet. 


UE 


A 


Dubious About Thrift 


HILE most people these days are 
lauding thrift as a virtue, the 
San Francisco “Argonaut” maintains an 
attitude of reserve, though quite will- 
ing that others should practice thrift if 
they want to. Here is what is said: 
“Frank C. Mortimer is the author of 
a dainty little volume of ‘Paragraphs on 
Thrift, just published by the Bankers 
Publishing Company, New York. We 
are not at all sure that thrift is a good 
thing and we are quite sure that we 
have no predilections in that direction, 
but so long as there are people who wish 
to practice thrift it is well that they 
should be encouraged by such bright 
and clever precepts.” 


UE 


FS 


A $43,000,000 Bank Check 


O N March 16 a check for $43,538,- 
131.11, drawn to the order of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, passed through the New York 
Clearing-House. As far as can _ be 
irned, this is the largest bank check 
iat has ever passed through a clearing- 
ouse in the United States. 
This check was drawn in payment 
r the issue of Midvale Steel and Ord- 
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nance Company five per cent. converti- 
ble bonds, which were recently sold by 
the syndicate headed by Lee, Higginson 
& Co., the Guaranty Trust Company 
and the National City Bank. 

On the same day the New York 
Clearing-House Association reported a 
credit balance in favor of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York of $39,- 
279,235.38.. With but one exception 
this is the largest credit balance in fa- 
vor of any banking institution ever re- 
ported by the New York Clearing- 
House Association. The only other 
larger credit on record was for $39,- 
597,421.89 in October, 1915, in favor of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 


my 


Program for Kansas City 
Convention of A. B. A. 


HE general program for the Kan- 

sas City Convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association as discussed 
and arranged between the Clearing- 
House Committee and General Secre- 
tary Farnsworth, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is as follows: 


Monday, September 25: 
Morning—Committee meetings. 
Afternoon—Executive Council meet- 

ing. 

Evening—Get-together smoker at the 
Auditorium. 

During the day those who desire may 
visit the Stock Yards; automobiles will 
be furnished for that purpose. 
Tuesday, September 26: 

Morning, Afternoon and Evening— 
Section meetings. 


Wednesday, September 27: 
Morning—Section meetings. 
Afternoon—At 12:30 o’clock, an au- 

tomobile ride to Longview Farm, one 

of the finest farms in the West and 
specially noted for its fine Jersey cattle 
and its string of fine carriage and saddle 
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horses and polo ponies, which are the 
property of Miss Long. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
cattle show and display of the horses, 
a barbecue or luncheon, good music and 
amusements, country circus, — ete., 
through the courtesy of Mr. R. C. Long. 


Thursday, September 28: 





Morning and Afternoon—First day’s 
sessions of General Convention of the 
Association in the Auditorium. 

Evening—Reception and ball in the 
Auditorium. 

Friday, September 29: 

Morning and  Afternoon—Second 
day's sessions of General Convention in 
the Auditorium. 

Evening—C oncert. 
Saturday, September 30: 

Morning— Executive 
ing. 


Council meet- 


~S 


A Prosperous Western State 


CCORDING to a Kansas exchange, 

calamity days are over in that 
state. Kansas, it says, has recently 
produced in 182,000,000 
bushels of one single crop, wheat. It 
was the greatest production of any state 
or province in the world. It was one- 
fifth of the entire wheat harvest of the 
United States, and was many million 
bushels more than the whole crop of en- 
tire Canada, Kansas is the first in all 
the states in alfalfa and in the sorgh- 


one season 


ums; and is third in all the states in 
value of all crops. Iowa and Illinois 
alone rank above it. The farm pro- 
ducts and livestock alone in this state 


for 1915 reached the enormous aggre- 
gate of six hundred and fifty-two mil- 
lion dollars, or $390 for every man, 
woman and child within its borders. 
The value of all the property in this 
great commonwealth, if it were divid- 
ed equally among every soul, would give 
each $1,725; 
erage family numbers five, would give 
to every household nearly $9,000. 
The deposits in the banks alone last 
fall would put an average credit in cash 


or, assuming that the av- 
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to each one of the people, man and 
woman, vouth and child, $134. 


S 


Porto Rican Banks 


ACCORDING to a statement issued 

by the Clearing-House 
tion of San Juan, P. R., to which be- 
long the six banks of the city, the total 
deposits on June 30, 1915. of the 
twelve recognized banks in the island 
reporting to the Treasury Department 
amounted to more than $11,300,000, a 
healthy increase over the previous vear. 
Nine of the twelve banks are owned and 
controlled by local capital, while an- 
other is an American bank and the other 
two are Canadian. 

Of total loans of $8,440,000 which 
these twelve banks reported on June 30 
last, more than $4,750,000 was held by 
banks with local capital, $2,260,000 was 
held by the two Canadian banks, while 
the one American bank had 
amounting to $1,425,000. 

Interest rates charged by these banks, 
according to the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation statement, vary from 7! per 
cent. to twelve per cent. per annum, the 
average being approximately nine per 


cent. 


Courtesy and Banks 


Associa 


leans 


HE following statement which is 

conspicuously posted in the sta- 
tions of a large Eastern railway com- 
pany for the guidance and inspiration 
of its employees would seem to apply 
with equal force to the officers and em- 
plovees of the banking institutions of 
this country: 

COURTESY 

This railroad believes in courtesy. 

It expects its officers and employees to be 
courteous in all their dealings with passen- 
gers, patrons, and one another. It asks that 
they, in turn, be treated courteously. 

The railroad officer and employee, above 
all others, should be courteous, because the 
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railroad is a semi-public institution. Those 
who patronize the railroad expect and should 
receive courteous and helpful treatment. 
Courtesy is catching. 
Be courteous always. 
rough places much 


Courtesy makes the 
easier, and helps to 
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smooth away life’s little difficulties. Cour- 
tesy is a business asset, a gain, and never a 
loss. Courtesy is one mark of a good rail- 
road man. 

“Life is not so short but there is always 
time for courtesy.”-—Emerson. 


Why Do Your Depositors Close Their 
Accounts? 





By D. R. BRANHAM of the Hellman Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HERE is a department in banking 

which should be more generally es- 
tablished—a department that will 
make any large bank handsome returns 
on the investment; it is a Close Out 
Account Department. 

In observing the banks of this and 
other cities I am prompted by their 
method of closing out accounts to write 
this article for Tur Bankers MaGa- 
zINE, believing that any bank can save 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of all closed 
out accounts by placing a genial, tact- 
ful and observing person in charge of 
that department. 

I do not base my statement on the- 
ory, but on actual results obtained by 
the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, where each 
month the saving in closed accounts 
amounts from 120 to as high as 202. 

The advantage is not alone in the 
saving of an account; you find out 
things about your bank that you never 
new before, and you impress on the 
departing depositor the feeling that the 
bank has a real human interest in his 
welfare, and in bidding him godspeed 
express a hospitality that brings him 
back to your bank on his return. 

Poor judgment, mistakes, and errors 

the kind that seriously offend—all 
come to light, and you have the oppor- 

inity to adjust, rectify and explain, 
romising that they will not occur again. 
‘he further assurance of the president 

cashier near-lost 





replaces a cus- 


tomer, and you repair the defect in your 
service. 

Many savings accounts are closed out 
because it is as easy for the depositor 
to write his check for the entire bal- 
ance as for a part, being of no conse- 
quence to him that the large cost of se- 
curing and opening the account has been 
paid ; but it is of the utmost importance 
to the bank not to let a customer go so 
easily. We must in a very tactful way 
suggest that he has gone to some trouble 
to establish an account, and in order to 
avoid the delay incident to reopening 
the account, propose that he leave at 
least $1 on deposit. The result is that 
he will usually do this; he leaves the 
bank your depositor and that $1 will 
nearly always bring him back. 

Had this customer left with his en- 
tire balance he would have been any 
bank’s possible customer, and the bank 
handy at the most receptive moment 
would have secured the account. 

A customer that leaves your bank 
dissatisfied may mean not only the loss 
of his account, and the accounts of his 
friends, but his influence in years to 
come; so why is not the effort to hold 
the old depositor and retain his friend- 
ship well worth any expense? 

Put the right man in charge of clos- 
ing out accounts, and the report at the 
end of thirty days will surprise you, and 
you will established better eff- 
ciency. 


have 
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METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 


Metropolitan Trust Company, New 
York, Opens Fifth Avenue Branch 





N March 6 the Metropolitan 

Trust Company of the City of 

New York opened to the public 
its new building at 716 Fifth avenue, 
55th and 56th streets. The 
branch will be known as the Fifth Ave- 
nue Office. 

The architects are Messrs. Holmes & 
Winslow of New York. It is a good 
example of their ability to meet the best 
requirements of modern bank construc- 
tion 


between 


work in which the firm specializes. 

"he new building is inviting in ap- 
}wrance and appropriate to the use 
On enter- 
one is impressed by the light and 
‘ious banking room, by the superior 
shown in the decorative treatment, 


for which it was designed. 


and especially by the complete utiliza- 
tion of space for affording the best pos- 
sible service. 

Directly in front of the entrance is the 
manager's office, enclosed with a hand- 
some rail of Italian marble with color- 
ing in keeping with the rest of the room. 
A door leads from this room to a private 
office, also a door to a passageway back 
of the tellers’ cages, which communi- 
cate with the working space at the rear. 
The building is equipped with an auto- 
matic electric elevator used as a com- 
bination coin and passenger conveyance 
to the burglar-proof vaults in the base- 
ment. 

The entire banking screen is faced 
with marble and trimmed with solid 
bronze frames and guards of simple de- 
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MANAGERS OFFICE, METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY. FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 


sign, also glazed with silver embossed 
plate-glass, having a plain etched bor- 
der. The simplicity of the entire screen 
suggests dignity and strength, excessive 
ornament having purposely been elimi- 
nated by the architects mainly for san- 
itary reasons and to simplify cleaning. 

Following the private office is the 
paying and receiving tellers’ cage, sur- 
rounded by heavy wire work and 
equipped with every facility to expe- 
dite service to customers. 

A specially designed and haiudsomely 
appointed room for women depositors is 
arranged between the tellers’ cages, and 
so located that particular attention may 
be devoted to their needs. 

The rest of the bank screen is taken 
up by the loan and securities cage and 
three bookkeepers’ wickets. An electric 
dumbwaiter is used for carrying small 
packages, papers, currency, ete., to the 
safe deposit department below. 

A further evidence of a great sav- 
ing of valuable space is the unique ar- 
rangement for storing active books, in- 
dex ecards, checks, ete., in special safe 
cabinets, absolutely fireproof, under the 


metal counters and bookkeepers’ desks. 
The finish of this metal furniture is an 
exact match of the mahogany cabinet 
work which forms the inner partitions 
of the women’s room, private confer- 
ence room, and board room. 

No effort was spared in making the 
clerks’ quarters as convenient and com- 
fortable as possible. The floor is cov- 
ered with cork tile: slabs, which make 
walking and standing easy as well as 
noiseless. 

The artificial lighting system for the 
working force is the best that can be 
had. It is reflected through opaque 
glass which softens and diffuses the 
light the entire length of the counters 
and desks. The clerks’ toilet and locker 
room is at the rear in the basement. 

Another important feature is the 
adequate ventilating system. Fresh air 
is constantly drawn into all parts of 
the building; simultaneously, the foul 
air passes through ducts to the roof by 
the operation of a centrifugal electric 
fan. 

Before leaving the banking floor 
proper, mention should be made of the 
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ample daylight secured from a large 
skylight directly over the banking 
screen and with the added light from 
the large arched opening in the facade, 
no artificial light is necessary. How- 
ever, provision is made for general night 
illumination, which is indirectly re- 
flected on the ceiling, thence evenly dif- 
fused throughout the main room, giv- 
ing a soft mellow radiance that is un- 
commonly restful to the eye. The ab- 
sence of the usual ceiling chandeliers 
is conspicuous. 

Finally, the acoustic properties of 
this room are exceptionally good. This 
was particularly studied by the archi- 
tects who realized the importance of the 
question in treating with a vaulted ceil- 
ing, and what it would mean to re-echo 
the sound of so many adding machines, 
typewriters, ete. 

In the rear of the main room, over 
the bookkeepers’ quarters, is a mez- 
zanine floor where the board room is 
located. An idea of its attractiveness 


may be gained from the _ illustration 
shown on another page. 
& 
SPECIAL SAFE DEPOSIT DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE safe deposit and silver storage 
department in the basement can 
be reached by either the marble stair- 
case at the rear of the public space or 
by the electric elevator. Here one en- 
ters a heavy bronze grille, and passing 
through a gate obtains a full view of 
the massive circular door of the burglar- 
proof vault. 
rhis vault is of the latest construc- 
tion and the protection offered to box 
customers is not sufpassed in the city. 


The lining is of chrome non-drillable 
stecl, three inches thick, surrounding all 
sides of the vault; and in addition, 
heavy reinforced concrete masonry 
v enclose the lining, which in turn 


is ntirely enveloped with electric pro- 
‘ion. A watchman is in constant at- 
nee during the night, who is able 
around all sides aided by reflected 
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MANAGER NEW UPTOWN OFFICE OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


light. The door and vestibule is 16 
inches thick and weighs 18 tons. 

The facilities of this department are 
excellent for both men and women, as 
the trust company has made a special 
feature of it in order to cater to cus- 
tomers in the section of the city in which 
the Fifth Avenue Office is located. In- 
dividual booths and a committee room 
are also available, as well as_ toilet 
facilities. 


& 


A FEW HISTORICAL FACTS 


THE Metropolitan Trust Company 

of the City of New York was 
chartered under the New York State 
banking laws in 1881 and began busi- 
ness on December 1 of that year in 
modest quarters at 41 Pine street. 
From the start it was known as one of 
the leading financial institutions of 
New York city and had on its board 
of directors many noted financiers. 
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SECURITY VAULT. 


The first president of the company 
was General Thomas Hillhouse, who 
had been serving as Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, with offices at the 


New York Sub-Treasury. General 
Hillhouse had a notable career as a 


banker and state and Government offi- 
cial. Previous to assuming his duties 
at the Sub-Treasury he had served as 
Adjutant-General under Governor E. D. 
Morgan during the troublous times of 
the Civil War, and had a term as Comp- 
troller of the State of New York. He 
had also been a member of the New 
York State Senate. 

The first vice-president was Fred D. 
Tappen, former president of the Galla- 
tin National Bank of New York city. 

General Hillhouse served the com- 
pany during a period of sixteen years 
and Mr. Tappen’s service covered an 
even longer space of time, or until his 
death in 1902. 

Walter J. Britton, who had _ been 
cashier in the Sub-Treasury under Gen- 
eral Hillhouse, was the first secretary 
of the company. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 


Numbered among the original board 
of trustees were such _ well-known 
names as those of Collis P. Huntington 
of the Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroads; Isaac N. Phelps of 
Phelps, Stokes & Co.; Morris K. Jesup 
of Jesup, Paton & Co.; John T. Terry 
of E. D. Morgan & Co.; A. Gracie 
King of James G. King’s Sons; D. O. 
Mills, who before he became prominent 
in New York banking circles had been 
president of the Bank of California; 
Joseph W. Drexel, Edward S. Sanford 
of the Adams Express Company; Hugh 
J. Jewett, president of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad; Par- 
ker Handy of Handy & Cronise; Hen- 
ry E. Pellew, Edwin D. Morgan, Jr., 
son of the War Governor of New York 
State; James J. Higginson of Chase & 
Higginson; Oliver P. Buel, who was of 
the first counsel to the company; Rob- 
ert H. Pruyn, former Minister to Japan 
and president of the National Commer- 
cial Bank of Albany; Dudley Olcott, 
president Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, Albany, N. Y.; Freeman Clarke, 


former Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Rochester, N. Y.; George A. Hardin, 
Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, Little Falls, N. Y.; Edward B. 
Judson, president First National Bank 
of Syracuse, N. Y.; Phineas Prouty, 
Geneva, N. Y., and J. F. Slater, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

During its entire history the Metro- 
politan Trust Company has had but 
three presidents, General Hillhouse 
having been succeeded in January, 
1898, by General Brayton Ives, who 
served thereafter until October 16, 
1912, when he resigned on account of ill 
health, to be followed eighteen months 
later by the present incumbent, George 
C. Van Tuyl, Jr., former Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York. 

The company at its formation had an 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
with authority to increase to $2,000,000. 
It continued to operate under the 
smaller capitalization, however, until 
January 30, 1903, when following the 
successful termination of a series of 
important negotiations, the Atlantic 
Trust Company, which in former years 
had been one of the strongest of Wall 
street institutions, was merged into the 
Metropolitan Trust Company. In or- 
der to bring about this union, the capi- 
tal stock of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company was increased to $2,000,000, 
and in the merger two shares of Atlan- 
tic Trust Company stock were ex- 
changed for one share of Metropolitan 
Trust Company stock. 

Shortly after beginning its career on 
Pine street, the offices of the Metropol- 
itan Trust Company were moved to 17 
Nassau street, on the site of the pres- 
ent Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Building, and thence again were 
changed to a more advantageous loca- 
tion in the Mills Building at 35 Wall 
‘treet. The banking quarters at the 
lntter address were continued until the 
company went to its own. building at 

7-39 Wall street in 1888. The loca- 
ion of the offices was once again 
hanged in 1904, to the Atlantic Mu- 

al Insurance Company building at 

corner of Wall and William streets, 
» here they are now maintained. 





PRIVATE OFFICE 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 
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REMARKABLE GAIN IN 
DEPOSITS 


EPOSITS of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company on March 17, 
1916, aggregated $62,075,323, and on 
March 17, 1914, two years earlier, were 
$22,709,942. This growth is attributed’ 
to the methods employed by Mr. Van 
Tuy] and his fellow officers in the con- 
duct of the affairs of this organization 
since they took charge two years ago. 
Mr. Van Tuyl entered the banking 
business as a boy in Albany and had a 
thoroughly practical training in every 
branch of it, rising through the various 
grades to positions of responsibility in 
both the former National Exchange 
Bank of Albany and the Albany Trust 
Company. He was president of the lat- 
ter institution when he was selected in 
May, 1911, as the head of the New 
York State Banking Department. Dur- 
ing the time he was Superintendent of 
Banks the so-called Van Tuyl Commis- 
sion was appointed by him to revise the 
New York State Banking Laws. The 
work of this commission resuited in the 
enactment of a banking code which has 
been a model for subsequent revisions 








in several of the more important states 
in the Union. Mr. Van Tuyl’s name 
will ever be indissolubly connected with 
this work of revision. 

|A portrait of Mr. Van Tuyl appears 
as a frontispiece in this number of Tue 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. | 

Mr. Beverly Chew, first’ vice-presi- 
dent, entered the service of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company on his appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary April 13, 
1887. His service has been continuous 
since then. For a period of over ten 
vears Mr. Chew was the secretary of 
the company, afterward becoming suc- 
cessively second vice-president, and on 
January 21, 1914, first vice-president. 
Mr. Chew is of the best-known 
financiers in Wall street and during his 
vears of experience has been associated 
with many bankers of international rep- 
utation. 

Second 


one 


Vice-President Edwin F. 
Rorebeck, who became vice-president of 
the company in January, 1914, like Mr. 
Van Tuyl, had many years of expe- 
rience in the banking field. Back in his 
college days in Ohio he had been asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank of 
Marietta and afterwards was for nine 
years in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington. On his 
appointment subsequently as an active 
National Bank Examiner, he served at 
various times through the South and on 
the Pacific slope, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, then in Chicago and New 
York city. Mr. Rorebeck was the secre- 
tary of the Van Tuyl Commission which 
revised the New York State banking 
laws. 

Mr. James F. McNamara, third vice- 
president and trust officer, joined the 
staff of the Metropolitan Trust Co. on 
the absorption of the Atlantic Trust 
Co. Mr. McNamara began business life 
as a boy in the employ of the Atlantic 
Trust Co. and his experience covers 
a period of twenty-nine vears. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., now governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York city, served as secretary of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co. from January 
30, 1903, to April 13, 1904. 

Under the energetic and progressive 
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management of these officers and their 
associates the deposits of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Co. increased rapidly. 

For years the main office at 49 Wall 
street had provided ample accommoda- 
tion for all business, but with the great 
expansion of the last two years, addi- 
tional office room became necessary and 
large space on two other floors is now 
occupied by the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, credit, new business and publicity 
bureaus. As a further means of accom- 
modating its growing list of friends and 
depositors, it was decided to erect the 
Fifth avenue office which has just been 
opened and which has been described 
in the preceding pages. This branch is 
in charge of Roger P. Kavanagh, a well- 
known former state bank examiner. Mr. 
Kavanagh has had vears of experience 
in the Fifth avenue banking field and is 
thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments of this clientele. 

On the present board of directors of 
the company are numbered many names 
of prominent New Yorkers, including 
three whose fathers were among the 
original trustees and incorporators. Mr. 
Ogden Mills succeeded his father, the 
late D. O. Mills; Mr. Edwin D. Mor- 
gan, son of Edwin D. Morgan, Jr., and 
John T. Terry, son of the late John T. 
Terry. The other directors of the com- 
pany are: Theodore C. Camp, James G. 
Cannon, William Carpender, Beverly 
Chew, Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Henry 
W. De Forest, Haley Fiske, J. Horace 
Harding, Harold Herrick, Erskine 
Hewitt, Henry W. Marsh, Bradley Mar- 
tin, Walter E. Maynard, Charles W. Og- 
den, Herbert Parsons, Harold I. Pratt, 
William Ross Proctor, Anton A. Raven, 
John W. Simpson, Joseph J. Slocum, 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Alfred P. 
Walker, Horace White and William G. 
Willcox. 

With the remarkable growth already 
attained, friends of the present man- 
agement of this old company are con- 
fident that it will soon secure entrance 
into the $100,000,000 class. Mr. Van 
Tuyl has a most enthusiastic corps of 
workers and there is no mark too high 
for them to seek to achieve. Total re- 
sources today are well over $70,000,000. 











THAT MAN IS AT SEA who tries to 
direct his architects, 
A BANK director 
. builders, decorators directs BANKS 


and furnishers himself. 


Why not build a BANK like a SHIP— 
put the entire architectural, building, deco- 
rative and furnishing work in one contract 
with one firm which is responsible for the 
completed building as a whole? 


The one contract plan will solve the 
time and money problems of bank building 
—or furnishing or decorating. 


You can know more about this contract from 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 INCORPORATED 1907 


AN ORGANIZATION WHICH PLANS, CONSTRUCTS, DECORATES 
FURNISHES AND EQUIPS BUILDINGS UNDER ONE CONTRACT 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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“Checks are 
money” 


SAETY 


Check Protection 


The sure and safe means of 
check protection is by National 
Safety Paper. It is easy, too—no 
extra labor or care required—no 
punching, stamping or cutting. 
Nothing to get out of order. 

National Safety Paper is the 
simplest and most thorough pro- 
tection for banks, their employ- 
ees and their customers. 


Ask your lithographer, printer or stationer 
for checks on National Safety Paper, or write 
us for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 187] 
35 Nassau Street New York 
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Machinery in Banks 





HY machinery? 
Why the cotton- 
gin, the threshing 
printing press, 
linotype, typewriter, ad- 
dressograph, adding ma- 
chine, and what not? Be- 
machinery does the 
work better and re- 
duces cost. Our old-fash- 
ioned geography shows us 
pictures of the farmer 
threshing his grain with two 
pieces of wood fastened to- 
gether with a leather thong, 
called the flail. This was 
the old hand method of sep- 
arating the grain from the 
straw and the chaff, but 
what farmer would think of 
using a flail for  thresh- 
ing when a modern ma- 
chine like the separator 
will do it for him better and cheaper? 
Machines to-day are used in every 
conceivable line of business for almost 
every kind of work—for manufacturing, 
labeling, packing, grading, assorting, 
distributing, counting. Out in the 
Golden State there is a machine used 
for assorting, grading, distributing and 
counting oranges. 


machine, 


cause 
same 


It grades oranges 
and counts them better and quicker than 
by the old method. 

Figures are not unlike oranges, in 
that they are assorted, graded, distribu- 
ted, counted; and why shouldn't it be 
the most natural thing in the world for 
banks to use machines for the handling 
of figures? So it has come to pass that 
machines are employed by banks the 
same as manufacturers, to do the same 
work better, quicker and at a reduction 


in cost. 
& 
USE OF MACHINES IN BANKS 
T HE bank without a machine to-day is 
really an oddity. Typewriters, 
‘ding machines, coin machines, check 





THE BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


protectors, have all become incidental to 
the handling of bank routine work. As 
machines weave cloth accurately and 
truly, so machines handle figures accu- 
rately and truly, thus doing the same 
work better at a reduction in expense, 
saving costly mistakes, and money. 

With the advent of a new machine in 
any field of production, come changes 
in the routine for the betterment of the 
business and these changes are as surely 
being wrought in banks as in other 
branches of industry. The listing and 
adding of checks on an adding machine, 
the list to be returned to the depositor 
with the checks, was an innovation only 
a few years ago, but what banker would 
think to-day of returning to the old 
method of listing and mentally adding 
checks? 

The balancing of pass-books is still a 
custom with most banks, but rapidly and 
surely the idea of making depositor’s 
statements instead of balancing pass- 
books is taking root in the minds of 
bankers. When the depositor leaves his 
money with the bank the amount of the 
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deposit is entered in his pass-book and 
sco the pass-book immediately becomes 
the depositor’s receipt for the amount of 
money left on deposit. 

If your grocer should come to you and 
ask you for your receipt for the money 
you paid last month so that he might 
balance your account for this month, 
would not that impress you as a pecu- 
liar transaction? Yet, virtually, that is 
what the bank does when it requires the 
depositor to leave his pass-book a few 
days until the bank can balance it for 
him. 


LEDGER POSTED, DEPOSITORS’ STATEMENT AND 





Perhaps there is a third equation 
justifying the use of machines in banks, 
and this is service to depositors. Is it 
not a fact that service is really what a 
bank offers in return for the confidence 
bestowed upon it by its clients? 


& 


BANK BOOKKEEPING BY 
MACHINERY 


IX years ago, or thereabouts, the 
term “‘bookkeeping by machinery” 
was coined. At first this expression was 


Fre 


JOURNAL OF CHECKS AND DEPOSITS ALL MADE 


AT ONE OPERATION 


“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” so some wise sage has told us, and 
never has there been an invention of a 
machine or system but that there was a 
necessity for it, either visibly or latent- 
ly. There is a necessity for the depos- 
itor’s statement although that necessity 
is not discerned to-day by all bankers, 
not by any means, but the time will 
come when it will be a part of the rou- 
tine of every bank for protection and 
service to depositors. 


received by business men with an in- 
credulous smile often mingled with rid- 
icule. How could machinery keep 
books ? 

Six years is a short time, and the 
originators of bookkeeping machinery 
in that short while have firmly 
planted the idea; so that to-day book- 
keeping by machinery is not only a 
common expression in the commercial 
world but has become a verity in thou- 
sands of efficiently managed institutions. 
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Elliott-Fisher Company of Harris- 
burg, Pa., saw the necessity and invent- 
ed the machine which keeps books. 

So it now transpires that banks are 
learning of the great success of the 
bookkeeping machine in the commercial 
world and this machine is being installed 
in many of the most progressively man- 
aged banks of the country. 


machine system that the Elliott-Fisher ma- 
chine possessed a number of decided advan- 
tages, and we, therefore, decided to pur- 
chase it. 

We handle about 3,000 accounts and for- 
merly ran four Boston ledgers posted by 
hand, and one loose leaf inactive ledger in 
three sections, the inactive carrying about 
1,200 accounts. 

We are now handling in the Elliott-Fisher 
bookkeeping machine all the said inactive 
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THIS SHEET SHOWS COMPLETE 

What bookkeeping by machinery 
means to banks that have installed it, 
is well expressed in a letter from the 
County Trust Company, White Plains, 
New York, and it may interest readers 
of Tue Bankers MacGazine to know 
what this bank thinks of its machine 
bookkeeping. 

; : Jan. 27, 1916 
I iett-Fisher Company, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 
_ Leplying to your letter of the 17th 
in tant we beg to say that it seemed to us 
worn we came to adopt a bank bookkeeping 


DETAIL OF 


ALL ACCOUNTS CHANGED 
accounts except those representing un- 
claimed balances, and approximately 1,300 
active accounts. After February 1 we will 
have shifted to the machine all our accounts 
or approximately 1,800 active in addition to 
the inactive accounts. 

The use of the machine will enable us to 
dispense with the services of one book- 
keeper and will release two bookkeepers for 
other work; that.is to say, they will no 
longer be occupied in posting by hand and 
in mental computation. 

One of our stenographers, after having re- 
ceived instructions from the Elliott-Fisher 
people for one or two days, is getting most 
excellent results from the machine and at 
one operation secures the following results: 
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Posts depositor’s ledger. 

Makes depositor’s statement of account. 

Makes debit and credit journal with 
names of depositors alphabetically arranged. 

Ascertains depositor’s balance. 

Ascertains total of old balances’ on 
“touched” accounts. 

Ascertains total of new balances on 
“touched” accounts. 

Ascertains total of checks posted. 

Ascertains total of deposits posted. 

The checks and deposit slips are called 
back to debit and credit journal, and usu- 
ally within ten or fifteen minutes of the 
completion of the “run” we have all this 
work completed and proved from every 
angle. 

We previously used Boston ledgers, posted 
by hand, and statements made _ separately 
upon a Burroughs statement machine, but 
are satisfied that our present system will 
save us a great deal of time and result in a 
much lower running cost for our bookkeep- 
ing department. We also find that the cost 
of stationery and binders required, is much 
less than that of the ledgers and statements 
required formerly. 

We might add that we consider it a very 
distinct advantage to be able to give the cus- 
tomer a statement that is an exact duplicate 
of his ledger account, to keep the ledger 
sheets always in the binder, and to have a 
debit and credit journal for reference that 
gives a complete daily record of all trans- 
actions, together with the names of the de- 
positors. 

Trusting that this information may be of 
advantage to you, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Tur County Trust Company. 

By Joseph H. Mead, Secretary. 


& 


AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF 
THE MACHINE’S WORK 


ERHAPS the greatest feature for 
doing the work by this machine at 
a reduction in cost and more satisfac- 
torily is the making of the depositor’s 
statement, posting the ledger, and pro- 
ducing the debit and credit journal all 
at one and the same operation, and at 
the same time mechanically furnishing 
proven totals of old balances, of checks, 
of deposits and of new balances. These 
totals are furnished for checking, and 
through the accuracy of the machine and 
its automatic mechanical check, proof is 
secured. 
Mechanically assorting, adding and 
subtracting these figures and distribut- 


ing them to the records where they be- 
long, accurately and quickly, results in 
the same work done better at a reduce- 
tion in the cost; and, to go a step fur- 
ther, it furnishes the service of protec 
tion and security to depositors. 
Another claim made by the Elliott- 
Fisher Company is that the bookkeeping 
machine is flexible in its application to 
all kinds of bank accounting—that it 
will handle other accounting work in the 
bank besides the bookkeeping as out- 
lined above. For instance, it may be 
used for writing transit and remittance 
letters, writing checks and check reg- 
ister, draft and draft register; in fact, 
it may be used in numerous ways wher- 
ever writing or adding, writing and 
adding, or subtracting, are desirable. 


ay 


Credits in the Far East 
HERE are three kinds of credits 


known to the trade in the Far 
East: (1) Documentary credit, which 
is an arrangement whereby the seller 
of goods presents to his own bank a 
draft (to which are attached all neces- 
sary documents) covering the amount 
of the invoice and receives from his 
own banker the full amount called for, 
or such proportion thereof as may be 
agreed upon in arranging the original 
terms of sale. Recourse may be had 
upon the seller in the event the buyer 
tails to accept the draft when present- 
ed or to pay it when due. (2) Con- 
firmed credit, whereunder a buyer ar- 
ranges through his banker for the pur- 
chase of goods for which the buyer's 
bank, through the bank of the seller, 
guarantees payment. In_ transactions 
of this nature there is no recourse on 
the seller, the sale being made at the 
risk of the buyer’s bank. (3) Con- 
firmed banker’s credit, whereby the 
buyer’s bank arranges with the seller's 
bank for the actual definite purchase 
of a draft covering goods up to a fixed 
amount at the port of departure. This 
sale is irrevocable and without re- 
course. 
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International Banking and Finance 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


ITH this issue of The Bankers 
Magazine the department 
conducted for many years under the 
title “Foreign Banking and Finance” 
has been changed to “International 
Banking and Finance.” The features 
heretofore embodied in the depart- 
ment will be maintained and others 
added. Particular attention will be 
paid to those developments in the 
international banking field in which 
New York is playing a _ constantly 
growing part. 











European 


LONDON’S POSITION AS A FREE 
GOLD CENTER 


N a comprehensive article appearing 
in the February number of the Lon- 
don “Bankers Magazine,” Hubert 

V. Burrell discusses the probable effects 
of the war on London’s position as a 
free gold market. Mr. Burrell’s pres- 
entation of the matter is most interest- 
ing, although open to the objection that 
it is based upon the assumption of Ger- 
many’s financial and economic exhaus- 
tion at the end of the war—an as- 
sumption whose correctness time will 
determine. Mr. Burrell takes no stock, 
however, in the proposal that Germany 
is to be ostracized from all commercial 
and financial transactions with the rest 
of the world or have imposed upon her 
a colossal indemnity. He writes from 
standpoint—obviously a true one— 
thet Germany and many of the other 
tations will strongly endeavor, once the 
wr ends, to rebuild their industries and 
trengthen their credit and currency 





by attracting gold. This international 
struggle for gold involves many inter- 
esting problems, chief among them being 
the effect upon London’s position as the 
world’s financial center. Here is what 
Mr. Burrell has to say on that point: 
“Will London be able to maintain 
her position as a free gold market? The 
answer to this question must of neces- 
sity be largely a matter of speculation. 
It is impossible to dogmatize one way 
or the other. Time alone can prove or 
disprove our theories. None the less, 
one can consider the various factors 
which must enter into the question, and 
thus deduce what may be termed some 
of the reasoned probabilities of the po- 
sition, subject, of course, to the proviso 
that such reasoned probabilities will 
prove true in so far and in proportion 
as the factors on which they are based 
are actually realized. What, then, are 
the factors both for and against the con- 
tinuance of London as a free gold mar- 
ket? Consider the negative factors 
first. The demand likely to arise on 
the part of Germany is bound almost 
certainly to be accompanied by more or 
less of a gold famine in all the other 
belligerent countries, that is to say, in 
practically the whole of Europe. Not 
only Germany, but all the other great 
powers engaged in the war are piling 
up liabilities of unheard-of magnitude, 
and at its conclusion each and all will 
be under the necessity of using every 
means to attract and retain gold as much 
as possible in order to strengthen and 
improve their financial positions. Hence 
Europe will probably be faced with a 
gold war in a widespread and acute 
form, such a war as we have often seen 
in the past, but to a much more aggra- 
vated degree—a _ situation which has 
well been compared to that of three men 
struggling to cover themselves with a 
blanket only big enough for two. Even 
if London is able under these conditions 
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to refrain from imposing restrictions on 
the export of gold it will only be at 
the cost of a high and constantly chang- 
ing discount rate, which damages trade 
and will hinder the re-establishment of 
normal conditions. And if the constant 
foreign demands likely to arise, coupled 
with our own internal requirements, 
should, as is possible, bring about a se- 
ries of financial crises, or impose, more 
or less permanently, a penalizing dis- 
count rate, it may well be that this coun- 
try will be forced to abandon her posi- 
tion as a free market, and to take steps 
similar to those adopted in other cen- 
ters to protect her gold reserve. It 
seems at least safe to assume that the 
foreign drain of gold which this country 
is likely to have to meet will probably 
be greater in the future than in the past, 
both because the demand is likely to be 
more insistent to meet the huge paper 
liabilities created during the war and 
because the other countries are likely to 
take more stringent measures even than 
formerly for protecting their reserves of 
gold. London, as the one free market, 
will have to bear the brunt, and it may 
well be that she will be forced in self- 
defence to abandon her position. 

“On the positive side there are one or 
two factors to be considered. In the 
first place, Great Britain will probably 
be the strongest, financially, of all the 
belligerent powers at the peace. She 
will have large claims on other countries 
for loans, ete., and her liabilities, al- 
though huge, will be less overwhelming 
proportionately to her resources than 
those of the other powers. Her finan- 
cial position will consequently — be 
stronger than that of any other coun- 
try, and this will better enable her to 
bear the strain which may fall upon 
her. So, too, with the internal position. 
By internal position I mean that the 
banks and financial houses, in fact the 
trading community generally, will be in 
a better condition here than anywhere 
else to meet future contingencies, what- 
ever they may be and however they may 
arise. After all, credit, which is likely 
to be sounder here than anywhere else, 
especially at first, is a big factor in 
ekeing out and supporting a gold re- 


serve. Our banks, traders, etc., not 
having had the dead-weight loss of de- 
struction of property to contend with, 
as in the case of those countries which 
have suffered invasion, will be in a much 
stronger position than similar institu- 
tions in foreign countries. Nor has the 
business of the commercial community 
been interfered with to anything like 
the same extent during the war as has 
been the case abroad. Taking all this 
into consideration, it would seem that 
the superior internal position of this 
country ought to prove a strong asset 
in assisting us to maintain our position. 
Lastly, there is the argument of necessi- 
ty. As will presently be seen, the ef- 
fects likely to follow from an abandon- 
ment of our position as a free market 
will probably be so vital and so far- 
reaching as to cause us to make every 
effort to maintain it so long as we possi- 
bly can. Circumstances may prove too 
strong, and the test will doubtless be 
severe, but none the less there are, as 
has been indicated, certain factors in 
the situation likely to be of considerable 
assistance to us in maintaining our posi- 
tion, and there is little doubt that every 
effort will, and indeed ought to, be made 
to maintain it if it can possibly be done. 

“Should London ever cease to be a 
free gold market, what are the effects 
likely to follow from such a course of 
action? Nothing less, it would seem, 
than the putting in jeopardy of her po- 
sition as financial center of the world. 
This position was largely due to this 
very factor, and with its cessation one 
of the great reasons for our supremacy 
would have passed away. No doubt 
there were, and will be, other factors in 
the situation, but this was one of the 
most potent, and with its removal might 
come many unlooked-for ill effects. The 
commercial credit on London would no 
longer occupy the prominent place 
among bankers and merchants every- 
where that it does today. The pound 
sterling would no longer be the most im- 
portant unit of exchange. London 
would have lost its importance as a 
clearing-house for international trans- 
actions and would have become one of 
the centers like Paris, or Berlin, or Pe- 
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trograd, not the one center, the most im- 
portant of all. These are a few of the 
results which might easily follow, and 
[ do not think that I am overstating 
the case in saying that they would fol- 
low almost as a matter of course. Sure- 
ly this argument, the argument of ne- 
cessity as one may call it, is the strong- 
est that can possibly be urged in favor 
of putting forth every effort to main- 
tain our position. 

“It may, perhaps, be urged that too 
much stress has been laid upon the im- 
portance of gold in international trans- 
actions. It may be argued that credit 
is a far more important factor in all 
trade operations—in fact, the essential 
factor under modern conditions. This 
is to a certain extent true. For many 
years previous to the war the whole sys- 
tem and structure of international com- 
merce and finance was built upon a 
basis of credit rather than of gold. In 
this country especially the question of 
gold reserves attracted comparatively 
little attention until quite recent years. 
Of late, perhaps, there has been a ten- 
dency to go to the other extreme—a 
course as little to be commended as the 
former apathy. The accumulation of 
gold reserves must not be turned into a 
fetish at the expense of other considera- 
tions. England in the past has consist- 
ently worked with a smaller gold re- 
serve than any of the other great Euro- 
pean countries, yet English trade and 
English credit has been as sound and 
healthy as that of any other country. 
This is perhaps largely due to the 
soundness of English banking methods. 
But whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains, and it is indisputable. None the 
less it must be borne in mind that after 
the war conditions must for a long time 
be largely abnormal. Credit will have 
been rudely shaken everywhere, and a 
certain amount of suspicion and mis- 
trust is almost bound to be rife between 
nations. A crisis such as that through 
which we are passing is bound to leave 
its mark. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, therefore, that for many years at 
‘east credit will not play quite the same 
part in international trade and finance 

it did in pre-war days. And if 
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credit does not play so great a part, it 
follows that gold, the ultimate medium 
of all international exchange, must play 
a greater. For these reasons it would 
seem that the need for adequate, not 
necessarily excessive, gold reserves is 
likely to press upon all countries desir- 
ing to play their part in future commer- 
cial developments, and that this need 
will probably be more insistent and more 
urgent in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

“Lastly, turn for a moment from 
Europe to the United States of Amer- 
ica. No one who has studied the utter- 
ances of the leading financiers of Amer- 
ica during the past year can have failed 
to note that they at least are not blind 
to the dangers which are likely to 
threaten London’s position as a free 
gold market and a world center, nor to 
the opportunity which will consequently 
open itself to New York to rival Lon- 
don for this position. It may be inter- 
esting, therefore, briefly to consider 
what is the position of New York in 
regard to this question. At the present 
time the United States is the only Great 
Power of the world not involved in the 
war. Most of the other powers are 
steadily engaged in piling up indebted- 
ness for food, for munitions, and war 
equipment generally. This indebted- 
ness is steadily cancelling the previous 
indebtedness of the United States to 
other countries, and if the war lasts 
long enough, and the process continues, 
as it presumably must do, the United 
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States will change its position from a 
large debtor to a large creditor coun- 
try. What does this mean? It means 
that the United States will be placed in 
a position to make, if it so desires, a 
constantly effective demand for gold 
from other countries, and that the other 
countries will not be able to demand 
gold from the United States, or to noth- 
ing like the same extent. There is an- 
other factor in the position. The Uni- 
ted States is a country of great natural 
resources. In the past her indebted- 
ness to other countries has been mainly 
due to her need to obtain capital to 
develop these resources. These are now 
to a large extent developed, and the de- 
mand for capital is consquently les- 
sened. Granting, therefore, that the 
war enables her to wipe out much of 
her former indebtedness to other coun- 
tries, and that her demand for fresh 
capital is less in the future than it has 
been in the past, it follows as a matter 
of course that the balance of indebted- 
ness will tend to incline permanently in 
her favor. In other words, New York 
will be constantly in a position to de- 
mand gold from the other centers, and 
the other centers will experience in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining gold 
from New York. This being the case, 
is there any valid reason to doubt that 
American bankers and merchants will 
not be awake to the opportunity pre- 
senting itself for New York to estab- 
lish herself as a free gold market, and 
thus to supplant London as the com- 
mercial center of the world, particularly 
if, as has been seen to be possible, Lon- 
don is at the same time under the ne- 
cessity of adopting some sort of pro- 
tection for her gold. If that happens, 
three results may be expected to follow 
sooner or later. The commercial credit 
on New York will take the place of the 
commercial credit on London. The dol- 
lar will take the place of the pound 
sterling as the standard of international 
exchange value. New York will take 
the place of London as the clearing- 
house of the world’s transactions. 
There are, of course, one or two minor 
factors likely to militate against this 
development. One is distance. New 


York is not so convenient as London as 
a gold center, owing to its distance from 
the other great centers. ‘This entails 
loss of interest and risks of transmis 
sion which, in the case of large ship- 
ments of bullion, are a_ considerable 
item. It would also seem that if New 
York is really to take London’s place, 
it will be necessary to establish some 
sort of central institution corresponding 
to the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, or the Reichsbank, to regulate 
her gold position. The present system 
of regional reserve banks, as they are 
called, would hardly work. There 
would not be sufficient unity of control 
to ensure prompt and efficient action at 
all times—a vital necessity in dealing 
with a gold reserve. These, however, 
are minor matters. It is hardly likely 
if events shape themselves as seems pos- 
sible, and New York has the opportu- 
nity of supplanting London as a free 
gold market, that the American bankers 
will fail to find some practical and ef- 
fective manner of meeting and overcom- 
ing these objections. 

“Such are the main outlines of a 
problem which, it would seem, must al- 
most certainly present itself sooner or 
later after the war, and upon which 
many vital and _ far-reaching conse- 
quences to the world at large no less 
than to this country must depend. It 
envisages in its ultimate scope no less 
a possibility than the shifting of the 
financial center of gravity from Lon- 
don to New York. The magnitude of 
the consequences likely to follow from 
this shifting, if it should take place, is 
indisputable. Perhaps it may _ be 
thought that the problem depends too 
largely upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions at present undetermined to 
make it of any intense practical interest 
conditions which may never be ful- 
filled in the manner indicated. But can 
it be reasonably argued that these con- 
ditions are impossible or even improb- 
able of fulfilment? The evidence tends 
rather the other way. Does anyone 
dare to suppose that Europe, at the con- 
clusion of peace, will not be faced with 
very grave and very acute financial 
problems? Is it straining the possibili- 

















ties too far to presume that each and all 
of the belligerent powers will be under 
the most urgent necessity of using all 
and every means to attract gold for re- 
establishment of their finances? Is a 
gold war between the leading centers of 
the world so very improbable, and if it 
comes is London’s position likely to dif- 
fer very widely from that which has 
been sketched? The answer to all these 
questions irresistibly points to the con- 
clusion that some such problem as has 
been postulated is almost certain to 
arise, although the conditions govern- 
ing it may vary in greater or less degree 
from those which have been laid down, 
according as future events may shape 
themselves. Here then is the problem. 
And for this country what is the rem- 
edy, so far, that is, as can bejudged? 
To determine to maintain, no matter 
how great the effort required, the free- 
dom of our gold market, if it be in the 
least degree possible to do so. And to 
this end no step must be left untried, 
no stone unturned. It can only be 
achieved by the banking and commercial 
communities bending all their energies, 
both as individual units and as a corpo- 
rate body, to its accomplishment. There 
must be close, the very closest, co- 
operation between the other great banks 
of the country and the Bank of Eng- 
land, between the public and the banks, 
for the purpose of maintaining and 
strengthening our gold reserves. The 
whole question must be thoroughly gone 
into and some more definite policy ar- 
rived at as between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the other banks in this vital 
matter. The policy of drift, which has 
endured so long, must be brought to an 
end. The present system, essentially 
sound in principle, produces too much 
friction and too much waste of energy. 
The burden of maintaining the gold re- 
serve must no longer be left solely to the 
bank of England as at present, but must 
be more evenly distributed and more 
widely sunnorted. Preparations must 
bce made to meet a danger which is al- 
most certain to arise There is no cause 
ior pessimism, no need for despair. 
'rewarned is forearmed, and the warn- 
inv comes with no uncertain voice. With 
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proper organization there is no reason 
why our position as the center of the 
financial world should not be main- 
tained. But the fight will be harder and 
sterner than it has yet been. It is for 
the banks of the country to see that we 
do not fail, since the consequences of 
such failure are likely to be ruthless and 
inexorable.” 


INFORMATION ABOUT RUSSIA 


(Compiled and Published by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York) 


HE total area of Russia, both in 

Europe and Asia, is 8,505,957 
square miles, or one-seventh of the to- 
tal area of the globe, and about three 
times the area of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska and our outlying pos- 
sessions. 

The population of Russia is approxi- 
mately 170,000,000. 

The climate varies from the frost- 
bound wastes of Northern Siberia to the 
sunny cotton fields of Transcaucasia. 

The total length of the rivers, lakes 
and canals of the Russian empire is 
239,161 miles, of which 178,580 miles 
are navigable. 

The following indicates the increase 
in receipts in ordinary state revenue in 
Russia: 
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Roubles 
eee ere ee rere eee yee 415,000,000 
a eee ee ere ae 1,416,000,000 
ST eT ee ee ee 2,418,000,000 
DE dé view es Faw aweeeine WS eee te 3,105,917,000 
DE tt caesasenieyeess nee eenen 3,417 ,000,000 


Deposits in Russian banks and state 
savings banks increased almost steadily 
from 2,500,000,000 roubles in 1904 to 
almost 6,000,000,000 roubles in 1913. 

In the same period the number of 
state savings banks increased from 
6,417 to 8,160 and the number of de- 
positors increased from 4,854,000 to 
8 597,000. 

A comparative table of the production 
of four cereals in the United States and 
Russia in the year 1913 follows: 


Russia United States 

Bushels Bushels 
ne 955,980,000 763,380,000 
Oats ......... 1,999,875,000 1,121,768,000 
ea | J 562,800,000 178,189,000 


__ eer 999,514,285 41,381,000 


support of some of the most influential 
business interests in this country, its 
board of directors including such men 
as S. N. McRoberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank; Charles H. Sa- 
bin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company; Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company; H. B. Harris of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., and a number of other 
well-known and representative business 
men. 

The headquarters of the newly organ- 
ized American Russian Chamber of 
Commerce will be at 60 Broadway, New 


York. 
& 


NEW FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
RULES IN PETROGRAD 


HE Russian Government has un- 
dertaken the regulation of the sale 
and purchase of foreign exchange in 


ATTITUDE OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY AS EVIDENCED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations for 1963 
Roubles 
Government railroads .......... 416,300,000 
Department of trade industry.. 40,200,000 


Department of transportation, 
exclusive of Government rail- 


DE incon enc vbw ehetwueds sn « 32,900,000 
Department for posts and tele- 

RIS Sih a/c kg Weed desc sedoee 39,100,000 
Department for National Edu- 

NOUN ara Yor tod icbvtres Aiea Grace wis 39,400,000 


Department of Agriculture.... 31,500,000 


TO PROMOTE AMERICAN. 
RUSSIAN TRADE 


EK C. PORTER, who has been the 

* commercial agent in charge of the 
New York office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for the 
last two years, has resigned to accept 
the position as executive secretary of 
the recently organized American Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. 

The American Russian Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized to en- 
courage and develop closer trade rela- 
tionship between Russia and the United 
States. It has been created through the 


1913 Increase Percent of 
Roubles Roubles Increase 
591,700,000 175,400,000 42 
60,900,000 20,700,000 51 
52,800,000 19,900,000 61 
80,000,000 40,900,000 105 
142,900,000 103,500,000 263 
135,600,000 104,100,000 330 


Petrograd. The new regulations pro- 
vide: 

First, that no bank can sell exchange 
for use in paying abroad for any of the 
following goods: Cotton, lathes, leath- 
er, machinery, metals, rubber, sacks or 
bags, tea, wool, or military equipment. 
All exchange to pay for any of the 
above goods must be had through the 
Special Credit Chancellery of the Min- 
istry of Finance, Foreign Division. 

Second, that if the applicant to the 
bank for exchange does not desire it to 
pay for any of the above goods, and his 
need amounts to more than 2,000 rubles 
($1,030 at the normal exchange rate of 
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$0.515 to the ruble), he must give the 
bank full particulars regarding the 
transaction in settlement of which he 
desires to remit abroad. 

About noon every day each bank 
sends a statement of the total amount of 
its needs, together with the statement of 
each applicant regarding his transac- 
tion, to a central committee of Ministry 
of Finance. The banks must also send 
a statement of the offers of exchange 
that have been made to them by the for- 
eign correspondents. Those demands 
of individuals which the committee 
deems to be purely speculative or other- 
wise undesirable are refused and the 
banks are forbidden to sell exchange to 
cover those transactions. 

Previously each bank’s offers from 
abroad were its own to handle as it saw 
fit. This is no longer possible as one 
bank’s surplus of offer from abroad over 
its own needs is put into a general pool 
from which the committee supplies the 
needs of other banks whose offers may 
not suffice to cover all needs. After hav- 
ing arranged so that only legitimate 
needs may be satisfied, and that all 
legitimate needs may be satisfied, the 
committee fixes the rate at which the 
banks must fill the demands for foreign 
exchange. 


& 
Asiatic 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, 
LIMITED 


HE Industrial Bank of Japan, 

Limited, held its half-yearly or- 
dinary general meeting at the head of- 
fice, Tokyo, on February 5, 1916. Tet- 
sujiro Shidachi, chairman of the board, 
submitted the following report to the 
hareholders: 


“During the period under review, the 
unfavorable condition of the money mar- 
‘et, which was prevalent during the 
‘ast term, became still more intensified. 
The bankers and financial houses had 
‘1 their hands large amounts of money, 


which could not be employed, and con- 
sequently money was very cheap. Al- 
though the rate of interest on deposit 
money was lowered and measures were 
taken by the conference of bankers to 
keep up discount rate, the result of the 
operation in the half year was very un- 
satisfactory to bankers and _ financial 
houses; considerable decrease in earn- 
ings being noticeable everywhere. This 
bank was unfortunately no exception to 
the general rule. Under these circum- 
stances, we considered it advisable to 
lower the rate of the dividend, which 
was declared at 5.5 per cent. per annum 
—one per cent. lower than that of last 
term. 

“The net profits for the period, in- 
cluding yen 76,700 balance brought for- 
ward from last account and after mak- 
ing necessary payments and deductions, 
amount to yen 621,673. Out of these 
profits, yen 49,750 was transferred to 





Established 


Banco de “it. 


Guatemala 


cx" Guatemala 


Directors 
ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 8,025,4:28.44 
Contingency Fund 4,000,000.00 


Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G Amsinck & Co.,; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex. 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County 
& Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne, Mesgrs. Schroder, Gebrnuder & Co. 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid; Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
Americano. Milano; Credito Italiano. 


Agencies in Guatemala 


Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintla 
Jutiapa Zacapa Mazatenango 
Pochuta Coban 08 
Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tumbador 
Livingston Salama 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 
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the reserve against losses, and yen 12,- 
450 to the dividend equalization, re- 
serve. After making these transfers, 
the president recommends that yen 437,- 
500 be paid as a first dividend at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum; and 
that out of ven 121,973 now available, 
yen 20,000 be appropriated for the re- 
muneration of the officers, and yen 43,- 
750 be paid as a second dividend at the 
rate of 0.5 per cent. per annum. The 
balance ven 58,223 will be carried for- 
ward.” 
& 
BANK OF JAPAN 


T the semi-annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Bank of 
Japan, held at the head office in Tokyo, 
February 19, the governor of the bank, 
Viscount Yataro Mishima, in his ad- 
dress presented a review of the eco- 
nomic conditions of Japan since the 
outbreak of the war. While the first 
effects of this great event were bad, es- 
pecially injuring the foreign trade, 
there has been a gradual recovery, so 
that for last vear exports aggregated 
708,000,000 ven and imports 532,000,- 
000 yen, a total of 1,240,000,000 ven, 
and an excess of exports amounting to 
175,000,000 yen—a result unprecedent- 
ed in the history of the country’s trade. 
The conspicuous prosperity that 
marked the close of the year—a_ pros- 
perity that characterized every quarter 
of commercial activity—gave people no 
little relief. The effect on the issue of 
bank notes was that the amount of the 
issue, whose highest mark at the close 
of each preceding month had been from 
300 to 340 million yen, rose at a bound 
at the end of the year to over 430 mil- 


lions. 
& 
African 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA DIVIDEND 


H. MACINTYRE, New York 
* agent of the Standard Bank of 


South Africa, Ltd.. has received the 
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following cable from the head office of 
the bank in London: 

“The directors have resolved, sub- 
ject to audit, to recommend to the share- 
holders at the meeting on April 26 next 
a dividend for last half year at the rate 
of fourteen per cent. per annum, less 
income tax; to appropriate £71,000 to- 
wards writing down investments, in- 
cluding war loan, to prices ruling De- 
cember 31 last; to appropriate £15,000 
towards writing down bank premises ac- 
count, and a further £20,000 towards 
the bank’s pension fund. There will be 
carried forward to the next accounts a 
balance of net profit, amounting to 
£87,000.” 


& 
Latin America 


BANK OF GUATEMALA 
EK, ARNINGS of this bank for the 
first half of 1915, as reported to 
the general meeting of shareholders on 
January 1, were $2,104,328.40. After 
paying an ordinary dividend of $300 
per share, an extra dividend of $100 
per share, and making other provisions, 
the sum of $372,852.28 was added to 
the reserve and $500,000 to the con- 
tingency fund. 


co) 
NEW ARGENTINE LOAN 


HE Argentine Government has ar- 

ranged with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York for a loan of 
$15,000,000 for one year. It is to be 
in the form of a one-year discount rate 
and will be offered for public subscrip- 
tien. 

The funds derived from the sale of 
these notes are for general purposes of 
the Argentine Government. It is stated 
that as it is no longer possible for that 
Government to obtain funds in Europe 
it is now looking to the United States 
for funds to meet its ordinary require- 
ments. The Argentine Government also 
has several maturities and funds now 
being obtained in the United States to 
care for these obligations together with 
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other requirements of that Government. 

Some time ago the Argentine Govern- 
ment obtained $18,500,000 from a group 
of New York bankers and since the war 
began the total borrowings in New York 
have been $79,500,000. 


& 
Mexican 


BANCO DE SONORA MAY 
REOPEN 


HE Sonora Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Nogales, Arizona, which 
is closely affiliated with the well- 
known Mexican banking institution, the 
Banco de Sonora, has received tele- 
graphic advice that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment Banking Commission of Mex- 
ico City has approved the balance sheet 
of the Banco de Sonora, declaring this 
institution to be within the legal re- 
quirements of the Mexican banking 
laws. 

The Banco de Sonora is consequently 
at liberty at any time to reopen its 
offices and resume banking operations in 
Mexico, under its original Federal Gov- 
ernment concession. This news will be 
welcomed by the many friends and pa- 
trons of the old Banco de Sonora, which 
institution has always been a great fac- 
tor in the development of business 
throughout Sonora, Sinaloa and Lower 
California, with consequent beneficial 
results to Arizona. 


Cuba 
NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


HE fifteenth annual report of the 

National Bank of Cuba was pre- 
sented by President W. A. Merchant at 
the shareholders’ annual meeting in 
Havana on February 6. This report 
was as follows: 

Due to the high price of sugar real- 
ized for the last crop, the year 1915 was 
one of the most prosperous since the 
establishment of the republic. Mer- 
chants, manufacturers and planters be- 
gan the year with a smaller indebted- 
ness than at the beginning of 1914 and 
although the sugar crop of 1914-1915, 
amounting to 2,592,667 tons, was about 
1,000 tons smaller than the crop of the 
previous year, the results obtained in 
i915 yielded many millions of dollars 
in excess of 1914. The average price 
of sugar for the year 1914 was 2.4677 
cents U. S. currency per pound, while 
in 1915 the average price was 3.2246 
cents. The crop would have been much 
larger but for the abnormal rains which 
prevailed during the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February, due to 
which the mills were not able to grind 
all the cane planted, and for the same 
reason the yield of sugar from the cane 
was lower than the previous year. 

The large amount of cane planted 
during the second half of 1914 and the 
first half of 1915 will be ground dur- 
ing the present harvest, and the esti- 











Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Metals National Bank; 
Comptoir National d'Escomte; Hi 
Commerz und Diaconto Bank; 
Castilla; HABANA, 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 











Deutsche Bank, Direction der Disconto Gesellschaft; 
AMBURG, 

MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
National City Bank, N. Gelats & Co. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $919,682.79 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents:—NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; 


Deposits, $3,308,318.68 


BERLIN, 
PARIS, Credit Lyonnais; 


Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
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mate of production for 1915-1916 is 
3,183,628 tons. During the past year 
ten new sugar mills were built in the 
island, all of which will grind the pres- 
ent season, and construction has begun 
on four others which expect to grind in 
the crop of 1916-1917. 

Weather conditions thus far during 
the grinding season have been very fa- 
vorable and the yield of sugar obtained 
has been proportionately greater than 
during the previous crop. 

Prices thus far realized have been 
higher than last year, and it is confi- 
dently expected that the average price 
for this year’s crop will be better than 
last. Contributing factors to a better 
price are, the decreased European pro- 
duction of over 2,000,000 tons as com- 
pared with the previous year, and the 
organization of the Cuba Cane Sugar 
Corporation, an American company with 
a capital of $50,000,000, which has pur- 
chased a number of the most important 
sugar mills of the island, whose product 
will be sold gradually according to the 
market requirements, and not forced 
upon the market, in order to meet 
urgent financial necessities as in pre- 
vious years. 

Some improvement can be noted in 
the tobacco situation, but the outlook for 
this staple is not very encouraging. In- 
dications point to a considerably re- 
duced production this year, due largely 
to unfavorable returns during the past 
two years, resulting in decreased plant- 
ings and the substitution in several dis- 
tricts of other crops, such as sugar cane 
and vegetables, for tobacco. The dis- 
covery of valuable copper deposits in 
the province of Pinar del Rio, which is 
the principal tobacco district of Cuba, 
is slowly converting that province into 
a mining district. 

The last tobacco crop was of uni- 
formly poor quality, for which there is 
ordinarily little demand. This was off- 
set to a great extent by the very small 
crop of 1915, which is estimated to have 
been about 345,000 bales, or something 
over 300,000 less than the previous 
year. The export business of leaf to- 
bacco as well as of cigars, was better 
in 1915 than was expected, the exports 
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of the former showing an increase of 
about 26,000 bales over those of 1914. 
The Island of Cuba consumes a much 
greater number of Havana cigars than 
all other nations combined, as is shown 
by the following figures: 

Exports of cigars, 1915... . 121,500,775 
Consumption in Cuba..... 230,216,775 

In cigarettes exports are only about 
seven per cent. of the domestic con- 
sumption. Exports of leaf and man- 
ufactured tobacco in the year 1915 were 
valued at about $24,000,600, while the 
value of manufactured tobacco con- 
sumed in Cuba in the same year is 
placed at about $16,000,000. 

The 1916 crop will, in all probability, 
be a short one and very variable in qual- 
ity. The first c. .ings have been of 
good quality but the later cuttings will 
suffer heavily in quantity and quality 
owing to the very severe drought which 
has prevailed during the past two 
months. It is estimated that the “Vuel- 
ta Abajo” crop will amount to not more 
than sixty per cent. of the normal crop, 
while the tobacco in the province of 
Havana, known as “Partido” tobacco, 
owing to irrigation, is turning out very 
good, but the quantity will be about 
seventy-five per cent. of normal. Owing 
to lack of rain it is believed that the 
tobacco crop of other provinces will also 
be short, and probably below normal 
quality. c 

Deposits on December 31, 1915, were 
$36,145,406.57, as against $23,713,- 
573.06 on the same date of the previous 
year, representing an increase of $12,- 
431,833.51, or 53.42 per cent. 

The number of individual deposit ac- 
counts on December 31, 1915, was 53,- 
077, as compared with 45,269 the pre- 
vious year, being an increase in num- 
ber of 7,808 accounts, equal to 17.25 
per cent. 

Deposits in the savings department 
on the last of December, 1915, amount- 
ed to $8,582,769.88, as against $5,795,- 
932.05 on the same date of the previous 
year, being an increase of $2,786,837.83 
or 48.08 per cent. The number of ac- 
counts was 24,836, as against 18,851 on 
the same date of the previous year, or 
an increase of 31.75 per cent. 
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Amounts handled by the collection 
department in 1915 aggregated $327,- 
000,000, as compared with $233,000,000 
in the previous year, representing an in- 
crease of $94,000,000, or 40.34 per cent. 

The turnover in the exchange depart- 
ment during the past year amounted to 
$371,000,000, as against $303,128,000 
in the previous year, or an increase of 
$67,872,000, equal to 22.39 per cent. 

The cash movement at the head office 
for the year 1915 amounted to $2,146,- 
000,000, against $1,576,114,000, being 
an increase of $569,886,000, or 36.16 
per cent. 

Loans on December 31, 1915, were 
$22,724,471.53, as compared with $18,- 
182,260.65 on the same date of the pre- 
vious year, representing an increase in 
amount of $4,242,210.88, equal to 22.95 
per cent. The number of loans on the 
last day of 1915 was 5,111, as against 
1,885 in 1914, being an increase in 
number of 226 or 4.63 per cent. 

The regular eight per cent. dividend 
for the year was paid and the surplus 
increased $500,000, making the total 
surplus $2,000,000 and leaving $548,- 
270.69 in undivided profits, prior to 
payment of the semi-annual dividend, 
and after having made ample provision 
for bad and doubtful accounts. 

The contract with the government 
for the coinage of Cuban money is be- 
ing executed by the bank at the United 
States Government Mint at Philadel- 
phia. 

By presidential decree the demone- 


tization of Spanish and French coin 
was ordered the latter part of 1915, to 
take effect on June 1, 1916, and the 
value of Spanish and French gold 
pieces, effective on December 1, 1915, 
was fixed at their intrinsic value, the 
Government agreeing to repay in Cu- 
ban gold coin, at the ratio of $4.82 for 
each Spanish 25 peseta piece and $3.86 
for each French 20 franc piece. 

Under separate contract with the 
bank, the recoinage of Spanish and 
French gold referred to was awarded 
to this bank and is now in course of 
execution. 

It is reasonable to presume that this 
will be the most prosperous year in the 
history of Cuba, although it is not be- 
lieved that the profits of the bank will 
be as large as in 1915, when they were 
much greater than in any year since 
the bank was established. These re- 
sults were obtained by largely increased 
deposits and foreign exchange and con- 
version operations. These latter will 
be greatly reduced during the present 
year owing to the unification of the 
money current in the Republic. The 
volume of business of the bank in 1916 
will probably be considerably larger 
than during the previous year, but due 
to the highly prosperous condition of 
the country, interest rates will prob- 
ably rule lower. 

Greater progress was made in per- 
fecting the organization of the bank 
during 1915 than in any previous year 
of its history. This fact is demon- 











Foreign Exchange 





REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Avenida Francisco I. Madero No. 12 
Cat a Coe MEXICO, (2 
Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


GEO, J. McCARTY, K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., H. C. HEAD, 
President Vice-President and Manager Cashier 
Members: American Bankers’ Association, Texas Bankers’ Association, Mexico City Clearing House 


GENERAL BANKING TRANSACTED 


Unsurpassed Collection Facilities Throughout the Republic 
i SEND US YOUR MEXICO BUSINESS 
VRITE US UPON ANY SUBJECT aaa nar OF INTEREST TO YOU IN THE 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 


Address: Apartado 1346. 
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strated by the following figures: The at Camagiiey in 1915, and another 
total number of operations of the bank building was purchased and remodeled 
i rf © OFS > 4 wd thile i 
in op aggregated 5,874,747, while in 4t Jovyellanos. 
1915 there were 7,386,503, representin mm . ‘ 
; pple, gag I 8 Ihe president takes pleasure in ex- 
an increase of 27.73 per cent., whereas ; : i aise . i ‘ 
: : . pressing his appreciation for the faith- 
the increase in the number of officers * a é ‘ 
a ful and efficient manner in which the 


and employees amounted to 5.26 per ‘ ; 
cent. and the increase in the annual Officers and employees have discharged 


pay-roll of the institution was only 3.72 their duties during the past year and 
per cent. feels fully warranted in stating that, 
No new branches were opened dur- taken as a whole, the staff is superior 
ing the past year. A new bank build- to what it has been at any time in the 
ing of the standard type was erected history of the bank. 
BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA 
(National Bank of Cuba) 
General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1915 
(United States Currency) 
ASSETS 
OI a: aia oteier gaa Otew Sek ARO Re EO ae wee a Whe wind Sys aie era ators $6,511,945.92 
nn tn NONI OI 2. ask wsinia aoe aw Sasa a ae widen ida ew are 2,197,334.35 
Cee CUMTIOMIE CULPONCY ) ..0 5 ooi0c cies cccscccccccswseeses 783,471.50 
ee ne er ee 4,668,539.96 
IE We EE nS atacsccnsuwasobvandsaweesiese cou 2,764,975.40 $16,926,267.13 
Bonbs AND Stocks: 
i 2 aaa al doscolve Miah ip tala ar ane wee des $2,521,011.97 
a NN ON 6 oo sia wields Saas dapdesedwaes ox 668,969.42 
PR <a) dd eileen a ale a aw mah odes be Ale uu.cue Gee ees 572,129.31 
EE scrrgaatiew ase 0e suNsleele waned 025500064 s0lewdosuneeae 281.82 3,762,392.52 
i, a NE MIR IND go oso. 6.0 00 955-0 5.96 o4. 04K 00 SRSERRSSSROANS OS 22,724,471.53 
Bank buildings and real estate........... eT L Te Te ee ee 1,507,070.36 
oe ee gd. OE EEE ee ee ere eee eee 170,081.68 
ere eee eer eee Se eee ee Tee eee oe 4,615,427.40 
| ERR Ee ef re ee ene oe a a a ee Eee $49,705,710.62 f 





SM. os 50 cn twimonesunehn asada Me enanansss-ddeweeease $5,000,000.00 

NS ea dicne sa 416 'sab as Daaw anne yebuerd pamenees Oaban eee 2,000,000.00 

SEE OI os sch cdikig Soe ate nike deg aeseue es acadaiinn 548,270.69 = $7,548,270.69 

Deposits Sak Saat Aci ahs Sid ta gn <b eh gh es Ws wis ie a Wade nh Ra es @ ea wwe 36,145,406.57 

I a aeea eb eowbess 320,405.96 

Local banks and bankers, for gold shipped to mint ................... 1,076,200.00 

EE EE Soo w Vict dG Sak ous back neanssoalwka nes &kaode cessor 4,615,427.40 
NNN cen. Sanrcuiieaiy. cade o vidniaee ee ee wisnain i a xl at's ina bess wen os $49,705,710.62 


*Deduct $200,000—four per cent. semi-annual. 
Dividend payable January 3, 1916. 

















Franklin National Bank 
Capital 2 ; J.B, MCALLISTER 
$1,000,000 





J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 
Vice-President 


E. P. PASSMORE 
Vice-President 


J. WM. HARDT 
Cashier 


J.C FRANELAND 
Assistant Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS 
Assistant Cashier 


Surplus 
$3,000,000 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credite Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL T. BODINE EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Cc. 8. W. PACKARD 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLERB PERCY C. MADEIRA CHARLTON YARNALL 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER ELLIS P. PASSMORE W. W. ATTERBURY 
EDWARD B. SMITH J. A. HARRIS, Jr. EDGAR C, FELTON 
HENRY TATNALL J. HAMPTON BARNES EDWARD F. BEALE 
J. RUTHERFORD McALLISTER MORRIS L. CLOTHIEB DANIEL B. WENTZ 
FREDERICK L. BAILY ARTHUR W. SEWALL 























THE COMPTROLLER OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


will sell at his office in the Manicipal Building, on 


Wednesday, April 19, 1916, at 2 P. M. 
$40,000,000.00—4 1-4” 
Gold Corporate Stock of the City of New York 


Payable April 1, 1966, and 


$15,000,000.00—4 1-4% 
Gold Corporate Stock (15-Year Serial) of the 
City of New York 


Maturing annually from April 1, 1917, to April 1, 1931, inclusive. 
Exempt From FEDERAL INCOME TAX and From 
All Taxation in the State of New York Except for State Parposes. 
The latter class will be sold only in seriea, For example: A single bid 
for $15,000 is a provost for 15 $1,000 items maturing from ene 
to fifteen years. No bids will be accepted for separate maturities. 
Separate proposals must be made for cach class. 

The Greater New York Charter provides that bids may be made for aa amall an amount as $10 
and multiples of $10 ior each maturity. No bid for Corporate Stock in the serial furm can be accepted 
fur less than $150. 

Send bids for each class in separate sealed envelopes, enclosed in other envelopes addressed to the Comp- 




















troller. A Deposit of 'wo Per Cent of Par Value must accompany each Bid. Such ¢eposit must be in money 
Or Ccertitie! check upon a New York Stite Bank or Trust Company oravy National Hank. 
For fuller information see “« ity Kecord’’ published at Nos. 06 and 98 Reade street, New York, or consult 


any Bank or Trust Company. Send for descriptive circular to 
WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller, City of York. 
Manicipal Building, New York. 























The Union National Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 


In order to provide for the needs of 
aconstantly growing number of depos- 
itors and to enable us to dispatch the 
business with the utmost celerity, we are 
erecting at 308 Euclid Avenue a modern 
office building in which the Union 
National Bank will be adequately 
housed, with every modern facility for 
the prompt handling of our customers’ 
banking business. 
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WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 





GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President FRED. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Asst. Cashier 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier CARL F. MEAD, Asst. Cashier 


OPERATION OF THE NEW BANK ACT 


By Thomas Conway, Jr., Ph. D., and Ernest Minor Patterson, Ph. D. 


Comprising a careful analysis of the following : 


What are the advantages and disadvantages to each class of national banks in 
Joining the system? 

Under what conditions is it expedient for state banks and trust companies to be- 
come members? 

What will be the effect upon the business of reserve city banks? 

What will be the effect of the new system upon the New York City banks and 
upon the stock market? 

at changes will the law make in the methods commonly employed by business 

men ifn financing their businesses? 

What effect will the new regulations concerning the clearing of checks and drafts 
have upon the profits and the methods of the banks in handling this business? 

Will it be good business to rediscount? 

Courses open to national banks with regard to their circulation. 

Effect of the new reserve requirements on the savings department 

Business possibilities in the opportunity to national banks to loan on farm lands and 
4o a trust business. 


430 Pages 12mo Cloth bound $2.00 Net Postage, 14c. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway : - . - New York City 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The transfer of the fifteen Con- 
necticut national banks from the first 
to the second district will increase the 
paid up capital of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York by approximately 
$210,000, and the reserve deposits by 
about $6,800,000. 

With the addition of the fifteen in- 
stitutions the membership of the New 
York district will consist of 628 banks, 
there being at present 482 banks lo- 
cated in the State of New York and 131 
situated in the State of New Jersey. 
After the transfer of capital and de- 
posits is made from the Boston reserve 
bank, the paid up capital of the New 
York reserve bank will amount to about 
$11,300,000 and the aggregate deposits, 
including Government funds, will be in 
excess of $200,000,000, 85 per cent. of 
which consists of gold coin and gold 
certificates. 


—Total resources of the Chemical 
National Bank on March 7 were close 
to $50,000,000, the exact figures being 
$19,258,536.85. This shows a substan- 
tial rate of gain compared with other re- 
cent statements. It has never been the 
ambition of the Chemical to make a 
large aggregate showing, but always to 
keep strong and allow growth to take 
place with the natural increase of busi- 
ness and the equipment of the bank 
te care for such increase. The wisdom 
of this policy has been justified as the 
present figures show. Deposits on the 
date named were $37,780,430.21. 


—The Atlantic National Bank in its 
official statement as of March 7 shows: 
Capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 


profits, $773,836.05; deposits, $13,- 
576,550.14; total resources, $15,845,- 
514. 

This bank was established in 1829, 
and was nationalized in 1865. It is “a 
commercial bank in a commercial cen- 
ter,” and under the presidency of Mr. 
Herman D. Kountze is increasing both 
its business and prestige. 


—The Harriman National Bank cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization as a national institution on 
March 21, with deposits in excess of 
$30,200,000. It is interesting to ob- 
serve by this significant index of bank 
deposits the growing wealth and impor- 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 
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W. C. Epwarps 
VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


tance of the Fifth avenue section as a 
commercial and financial center. It is 
authoritatively estimated that the total 
bank deposits of institutions located 
on Fifth avenue, from Thirty-fourth 
street to Central Park, aggregate in ex- 
cess of $160,000,000. 


—The Guaranty Trust Co. has elect- 
ed William C. Edwards and Edgar C. 
Hebbard vice-presidents of the com- 
pany. Mr. Edwards formerly was 
treasurer and Mr. Hebbard was secre- 
tary. Both men have been with the 
company since 1892, 

William P. Conway, assistant treas- 
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TREASURER GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Kk. C. Hessarp 
VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


urer, was elected treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Edwards, and N. Devereaux Put- 
nam, assistant secretary, succeeds Mr. 


Hebbard. 


—Redmond & Co. have reprinted in 
pamphlet form an article entitled “Buy- 
ing Bonds as_ Business Insurance,” 
which originally appeared in “The In- 
dependent.” With it are submitted a 
list of bonds suitable for the reserve 
fund of a business house. 


—The United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co. have just issued an attrac- 
tive booklet entitled “Municipal and 





N. D. Pornam, Jr, 
SECRETARY GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








Changing Conditions 
Affecting Securities 


Many banks and investors are not able to keep 
fully in touch with the exact status of their secur- 


ity holdings. 


We gladly offer the facilities of our Statistical 
Department to investors who are not in a position 
to judge changing conditions in the investment 


markets. 


Address Department ‘‘ B’’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine||St., New York 











Corporation Bonds—Their Preparation 
and Certification.” This company was 
the first to formulate a plan for the 
preparation and certification of mu- 
nicipal and corporation bonds, having 
established a department for this pur- 
pose in 1896. 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York has issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Greater Prosperity Through Greater 
Foreign Trade,” which outlines the pos- 
sibilities and facilities offered to ex- 
porters and importers by the foreign 
trade service of the company. Copies 
of this pamphlet may be had upon ap- 
plication to the department of publica- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust Co. 


The board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York on 
March 1 declared a dividend of four 
per cent. and an extra dividend of one 
per cent. on the capital stock for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1916, payable 

the close of business on that date 
stockholders of record March 23. 


This is the initial dividend declared 
by the company since the capital stock 
was increased from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 on January 1. 





Announcement has been made by 
the Federal Reserve Board. that C. C. 
Robinson, of the Irving National Bank 
of New York, has been selected to go 
to the Philippines to assist Dr. H. Par- 
ker Willis, secretary of the board, in or- 
ganizing the Insular Bank of the isl- 
ands. 


—Charles W. Hill, who for twenty- 
one years has been associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York in 
various capacities, and more recently 
with the bond and securities depart- 
ments of that institution, has resigned 
to engage in a general investment busi- 
ness in bonds, investment securities and 
bank and trust company stocks. 

Mr. Hill is a director of the Con- 


solidated Arizona Smelting Co., the 
Boyce Fuel Economizer Co., and a 


member of the Lotus Club, Bankers 
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Banking 
Success 


The consecutive statements issued 


by our several thousand clients 
form a definite chronological record 
of Banking Success. Among the 


letters received recently was the 


following: 


‘* Enclosed please find our Statement 
of this Bank as to Deposits: January 
bra, 1916, $103,874.10. At the time 
we commenced to use your Service, 
our Deposits were: September Ist, 
1914, $23,548.00, We believe any 
Banker can expect to receive VALUE 
for the time and money expended 
in the use of Collins Service.” 


Conclusive evidence showing that 
we can do exactly for the small 
bank that which we are doing for 
the large Financial Institution. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Lalli 


| 


Club, Underwriters Club, Southern So- 
ciety in New York, and Tennessee So- 
ciety in New York. 


An important expansion of the 
New York office of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., at 60 Wall street, is planned. 
The entire ground floor of the building, 
extending from Wall to Pine streets, 
has been acquired, and will be occu- 
pied by the bond and transfer depart- 
ments, and the banking room of this 
concern. The ground floor, formerly 
occupied by the Wall street branch of 
the postoffice, offers great possibilities 
in the way of arrangement and decora- 
tion, and plans have been prepared by 
Hoggson Brothers to make it one of the 
most complete and beautiful rooms of 


the kind in New York City. 


—New York Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, is announcing a 
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course of six lectures by Fred W. Ells- 
worth, publicity manager of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, on “How to 
Build the Business of Your Bank.” 


—Albert Breton, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Canal Bank & Trust Co., of 
New Orleans, who recently became as- 
sociated with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York as special foreign repre- 
sentative, was on March 6, 1916, elected 
a vice-president of that company. 


& 


Philadelphia 
—Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. B., 


has opened its new and _ permanent 
home in the Penn Mutual Life building, 
thus realizing a hope that has been in 
the minds of its members for several 
years. With a large library, board, 
committee and class rooms completely 
and attractively equipped, Philadelphia 
Chapter is the possessor of a_ plant 
which will make the study of banking 
and its allied subjects not only a profit- 
able but a pleasurable occupation. 

In the securing of permanent quar- 
ters, the Chapter officials had the ac- 
tive co-operation of Charles S. Cal- 
well, president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank; Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
president of the Girard National Bank, 
and Thomas Gates, president of the 
Philadelphia Trust Co. The officers of 
the Chapter were greatly surprised and 
gratified when the bankers announced 
that they would guarantee the total 
rental of the new quarters for the next 
three years. This was later followed 
by an appropriation of $750 by Group 
1, Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
to be used in equipping the Chapter li- 
brary. William A. Law, president of 
the First National Bank, presented to 
the new library a splendid edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


& 


—The merger of the National Bank 
of the Northern Liberties of Philadel- 
phia with the Bank of North America 
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has been ratified by the stockholders of 
the former institution. The stockhold- 
ers of the Bank of North America have 
authorized an amendment to the bank’s 
by-laws which allows an increase in the 
number of directors from twelve to not 
more than twenty-four. This action 
was taken in order to make provision 
for the directors of the National Bank 
of the Northern Liberties. The stock- 
holders of the latter institution will re- 
ceive a payment of $295 a share for 
their holdings in accordance with the 
terms of the merger. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Bank of North America S. D. Jordon, 
heretofore cashier, was elected a vice- 
president. E.S. Kromer and C, A. Mc- 
Ilhenny, who were respectively cashier 
and assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of the Northern Liberties, were 
elected respectively cashier and assist- 
ent cashier of the Bank of North 
America. 


& 


Buffalo 


William L. Koester, cashier of the 
German-American Bank of Buffalo, has 
announced that the great increase of 
the business of this institution has ne- 
cessitated the erection of a new build- 
ng at 420 Main street, to be used in 
connection with the present structure. 
‘he erection of the additional quarters 
vill begin May 1, 


-The Bankers Trust Co. of Buffalo 
‘s opened a branch office to be known 

the Cold Spring Branch located at 
‘ain and Utica streets. 


—Eugene Lamb Richards, state su- 
perintendent of banks, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given last month 
at the Buffalo Club to a number of the 
state bankers of Buffalo by Franklin 
D. Locke, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., and Elliott C. McDougal, 
president of the Bank of Buffalo. 

Superintendent Richards urged the 
formation of an association of state 
banks of discount to co-operate with 
the trust companies’ association and the 
savings bank association, each of these 
three associations to appoint three rep- 
resentatives to form a council of nine, 
such council to co-operate with the su- 
perintendent of banks in an effort fur- 
ther to perfect the banking system of 
the state of New York and to increase 
its ability to serve the public. 


& 
Pittsburgh 


—Speaking of market conditions in 
the Pittsburgh district, the People’s 
National Bank of Pittsburgh says in 
its March trade letter: 


“An extraordinary condition of the 
metal markets developed during the 
month just closed. As stated in this 
letter on February 1, the composite fin- 
ished steel price in January reached the 
highest level quoted in fifteen years. 
During the early part of February ad- 
ditional advances occurred, and _ ten 
days ago there was a further advance 
of $5 or more a ton on various descrip- 
tions of finished and semi-finished prod- 
ucts. The pressure of export business, 
coupled with urgent domestic needs, 
particularly from the railroads, is re- 
sponsible for the situation, which more 
nearly resembles a state of famine than 
at any previous time in many years.” 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $635,000 





= OFFICERS 
z JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
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Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary) 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





—The accompanying cut shows the 
new building now in course of erection 
at Schenectady, N. Y., for the Schenec- 
tady Trust Co. The building was 
planned and is being erected by the 
Bankers Engineering Co., of New York. 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) 
TRUST COMPANY 


It will be 57 feet front and 135 feet 
deep, of granite and finished in Taver- 
nelle marble with bronze grills and ma- 
hogany furniture. The building will 
be occupied entirely by the company 
except a suite of rooms which is to be 
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fitted up for the counsel of the com- 
pany, A. A. VanVoast, Esq., The bank- 
ing house is being built on the site of 
the old home of the bank and is being 
constructed in two sections, one of 
which is occupied while the other is 
being completed. Gerardus Smith is 
president and H. B. Boardman vice- 
president and treasurer of the company, 
which was organized in 1902 with capi- 
tal of $250,000. 


—In taking over the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank of Oneida, N. 
Y., the Oneida Valley National Bank 
has increased its capital from $105,- 
000 to $125,000, making the latter 
institution the largest national bank in 
Madison county, with assets approx- 
imately $1,000,000. This is an increase 
in two years of nearly $600,000. The 
Oneida Valley National Bank was es- 
tablished in 1851 and the Farmers and 
Merchants in 1892. 

H. D. Fearon who became cashier of 
the Oneida Valley National Bank two 
years ago will continue as cashier of 
the consolidated bank. 


—The Essex National Bank, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has recently opened its new 
bank building just completed from 
plans by Architects Holmes & Win- 
slow, New York. The cost of the com- 
pleted structure was about $50,000. 





Savings and loan associations with 
total resources of nearly $22,000,000 
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have become members of the Land Bank 
of the State of New York. The opera- 
tion of this new institution will be com- 
mented upon in the forthcoming annual 
report of State Superintendent of 
Banks Eugene Lamb Richards, on sav- 
ings and loan associations of the state. 


~The People’s National Bank, New 
Brunswick, N. J., will have the largest 
banking room in that city in its enlarged 
bank building now nearly completed at 
a cost of $50,000, from the plans of 
Architects Holmes & Winslow, New 
York City. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


How the Massachusetts Farmland 
Bank will operate and the principles 
which will govern it were told by Her- 
bert Myrick of Springfield in an ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Officers Club at its annual dinner 
at Young’s Hotel. William P. Hart, 
treasurer of the Charlestown Five 
Cents Savings Bank, was elected presi- 
dent, and Frederic B. Washburn, treas- 
urer of the Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, secretary and treasurer. 


‘William B. Stevens, who has re- 
cently been appointed vice-president of 
the National Union Bank of Boston, 
was born in Pittston, Me., and began 
lis banking career with the Gardiner 
National Bank, of Gardiner, Me. He 
was afterwards connected with the At- 
tilecboro National Bank of Attleboro, 
Mass., which position he resigned to 
ter the employ of the North Nation- 
«| Bank of Boston. Just prior to the 

uidation of this bank he resigned to 
‘cpt a position as second assistant 
shier of the National Bank of Re- 
mption. Later he became assistant 
shier of the National Union Bank. 
i the resignation of Mr. Perkins he 
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was appointed cashier of this bank and 
later succeeded Mr. Blinn as vice-presi- 
dent. 

Arthur E. Fitch, recently appointed 
cashier of the National Union, was 
born in Boston and with the exception 
of five years spent with the brokerage 
firm of Jackson & Curtis has been in 
the banking business all his life. For 
the past twenty-four years he has been 
with the National Union Bank, coming 
up through the ranks from messenger 
to assistant cashier in 1913 and cashier 
in February, 1916. He is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking 
and at present is an instructor in money 
and banking in the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University. 

John W. Marno, the new assistant 
cashier of the National Union Bank, 
was born in Boston in 1888, was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and entered 
the banking business upon graduation 
from the high school. After a few 
months’ experience in the Boston Clear- 
ing-house as a clerk, he entered the Na- 
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tional Union as a messenger in 1909, 
passing rapidly through the various de- 
partments in the bank, being elected as- 
sistant cashier last February. Mr. 
Marno is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking and is at present 
first vice-president of the Boston Chap- 
ter. 


& 


—The Arlington (Mass.) Trust Co. 
is making alterations in the arrange 
ment of the interior of its banking 
rooms by extending the counter sev- 
eral feet and putting in a coupon booth 
and customers’ writing room. The ex- 
tension of the counter is made to per- 
mit the installation of a Thrift De- 
partment which will be opened soon. 
This Thrift Department will have sev- 
eral savings clubs. The first one to be 
started will be a Christmas club to run 
forty weeks and will be started at once. 
Other clubs will be started later in the 
vear. 
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—The following Connecticut national 
banks have been transferred from the 
first to the second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict: The City National, the Connec- 
ticut National and the First National of 
Bridgeport; the Bethel National of 
Bethel; the City National and the Dan- 
bury National of Danbury; the Green- 
wich National of Greenwich; the First 
National of New Canaan; the Central 
National, the Fairfield County Nation- 
al, and the National of Norwalk. of 
Norwalk; the First National of Ridge- 
field; the City National of South Nor- 
walk; the First National and_ the 
Stamford National, of Stamford. 


-Plans are being perfected for 
merging the Yale National Bank of 
New Haven, Conn., with the First Na- 
tional of that city. The Yale National 
under its present management has 
shown a steady and consistent growth. 
In its statement of December 31 it 
shows capital $500,000; surplus and 
profits, $429,355.75; deposits, $2,814,- 
241.19, and total resources, $4,397,- 
816.68. Since the establishment of the 
savings department the bank has 
opened over 5,000 accounts with total 
deposits of over $400,000. John T. 
Manson is president and C. C. Barlow 
cashier. It will probably be late in 
1916 before the merger is completed. 


& 


SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


[Special Correspondence] 


The excellent financial condition 
ot the South in general and Richmond 
in particular is shown in reports from 
the clearing-house and the Federal Re- 
crve Bank of Richmond. While the 
bank clearings are showing an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. for the month 
ot February, rediscounts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank for member banks in 
the Fifth District have shown a de- 

se for the same period. 

tichmond shows a larger amount of 
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bank clearings than any other Southern 
city with the exception of New Or- 
leans. Clearings from the Richmond 
clearing-house amounted to $64,449,- 
478, the Richmond Country Clearing 
Association, $5,882,500; making a total 
clearing for Richmond of $70,331,978 
for February, 1916. For February, 
1915, the total clearings were $35,- 
308,618, an increase of $35,023,360, 
nearly 100 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

The fact that the rediscounts of the 
Federal Reserve Bank have decreased 
from $3,658,637, in 1915, to $3,015,- 
826 for last month, is indicative, the 
bankers say, of an abundance of money 
in the banks of the South for commer- 
cial purposes. The total decrease in 
rediscounts for the month was $642,811. 


—Looming large as a railroad termi- 
nal, West Point, thirty-five miles from 
Richmond, is now in the eve of prospec- 
tive railroad builders and is attracting 
the attention of financiers and business 
people to the wonderful possibilities of 
the York River metropolis. The York 


River also offers a great deep water. 


harbor at West Point, which adds to 
the attractiveness of the place as a 
business center. 

Arrangements are about complete 
for the construction of a railroad from 
Urbanna on the Rappahannock River, 
to West Point, the Richmond, Rappa- 
hannock & Northern Railroad having 
been organized to build the line. It is 
expected that work on this road will 
begin in the very near future, and the 
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New England Business invited 
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line will be in operation before the end 
of the summer. 

It is also reported that Richmond 
financiers will join with capitalists of 
West Point and that section in the 
building of a road from Toano, a sta- 
tion on the C. & O. Ry., to Manhattan, 
on the York river, and opposite West 
Point. A bridge will be built over the 
river and when this new line is com- 
plete it will make a through all-rail 
route from Urbanna to Toano. ‘This 
will put the rich Rappahannock valley 
territory in touch with the great C. & 
O. Ry. and give quick transportation 
from the Virginia peninsular to Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore 
and the North and West. 

Richmond capital is deeply interest- 
ed in these enterprises and financiers 
here will subscribe liberally in the pro- 
motion of both roads. 


—The reception given William Ingle, 
former Reserve agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, by the 
bankers of this city, might justly be 
termed a brilliant social function of fi 
nanciers. The dinner was given in 
honor of the Baltimorean who had made 
his home in Richmond for a little over 
a year, and during that time had won 
a place in the affections of the people 
of this city. Members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the directors of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, offi- 
cials of that bank, and others, were in- 
vited to be present. 

Judge Milton C. Elliott, counsel for 
the Federal Reserve Board, represent- 





























Dominion Bank of Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Darling & Pearson, Architects 


JOHNS-MANVILLE SERVICE TO THE BANKER 


remaaetnen 





Lighting a Bank Ceiling 
from the Screen Tops 


The interior architecture of the Dominion Bank 
of Canada is one of the finest examples of banking 
room architecture in America. 


The above illustration forcefully shows how ef- 
fectively the architectural design of this beauti- 
ful interior is set off and enhanced by the 


Frink System of Upward Diffusers 


installed by 


Johns-Manville Bank Lighting Service 


in the cornice of the bank screen pro- 
jecting the light directly to the ceiling. 

This ingenious lighting scheme was 
evolved to meet the requirement that 
there should be no ceiling fixtures. 

The decorative effect of the ceiling 
panels, representing the coats of arms 
of the various provinces of Canada is 


greatly enhanced by having their true 
color value properly brought out by 
means of color screens placed in the 
reflector. 

This is but one of the many banks 
where Johns-Manville Lighting Serv- 
ice has employed one or more of its 
three departments. 


The Frink System of Scientific Light Diffusion 
The Mitchell Vance Company—Lighting Fixtures and Bronzes 
The Gill Bros. Co., Parian Glassware 





Johns-Manville Acoustical Service 


Nothing is more distracting to a busy 
office force than the confusion of sound. 
Nothing adds so much to the stability 
and dignity of a financial institution as 
quiet—and the force works better. 

Johns-Manville Acoustical Service 
approaches the noise problem from a 
corrective angle and _ prescribes a 


treatment. This treatment eliminates 
reverberation. It can be applied with- 
out seriously interfering with the ac- 
tivities of your business and does not 
involve costly changes in your building. 

Any of our 51 branches will gladly 
confer with you on your lighting or 
acoustical problems. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Company 


\kron Buffalo Denver Kansas City Newark Rochester Syracuse 
bany Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans St. Louis Toledo 
\tlanta Cincinnati Duluth Louisville New York St. Paul Tulsa 
iitimore Cleveland Galveston Memphis Omaha Salt Lake City Washington 
rmingham Columbus Houghton Milwankee Philadelphia San Diego Wilkes-Barre 
ston Dallas Houston Minneapolis Pittsburgh San Francisco Youngstown 
Dayton Indianapolis Nashville Portland Seattle 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Winnipeg Montreal Vancouver 
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ing the board were present and made 
an address, alluding to the excellent 
work done by Mr. Ingle in the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Richmond. Speeches were made by 
Colonel Julian H. Hill, cashier of the 
National State and City Bank; George 
J. Seay, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond; H. B. Wilcox 
of Baltimore, director of the Federal 
financial institution here; Eppa Hun- 
ton, Jr., Leigh R. Page and George 
Bryan. 

Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president and cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank, on behalf of the bank- 
ers of Richmond, presented Mr. Ingle 
with a handsome silver pitcher, taking 
the opportunity of paying a high com- 
pliment to the excellent work done for 
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Berkeley, California 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 

A. W. NAYLOR.......... President 
F. L. NAYLOR..... Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 
F.C. MORTIMER.......... Cashier 
i W. F. MORRISH.... Asst. Cashier 
G. T. DOUGLAS Asst. Cashier 
G. L. PAPE...........Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of BERKELEY 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


the banking interests of the South by 
the retiring Federal Reserve agent. 
Mr. Ingle, who has accepted the 
presidency of the Baltimore Trust 
Co., responded in a happy vein, declar- 
ing that his residence in Richmond and 
association with the business people 
lere was a most pleasant recollection. 


~The Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond has shown a remarkable de- 
posit growth within the past few 
months. Taking the last three official 
calls it is shown that on November 10, 
1915, this bank had deposits of $8,820,- 
887.21. On December 31, 1915, they 
had increased to $9,233,116.67. On 
March 7 they were $9,934,826.22 and 
on March 20 they had passed the ten- 
million-mark, being $10,852,000, the 
largest in the history of the bank. On 
March 7 this bank had total resources 
of $11,749,378.23. 


—At the close of business on March 
t. 1914, the American National Bank of 
Richmond had total resources of $8,746,- 
579.36. In its statement of condition 
dated March 7, 1916, approximately 
two years later, this bank showed total 
resources of $10,620,383.28, a gain of 
two millions in two years. During the 
same period deposits of this bank in- 
creased from $5,426,618.53 to $7,307,- 
169.43. This very commendable growth 
within the past two years is indicative 
of the large part which this bank is 
playing in the remarkable development 
of the South which is becoming more 
and more evident every year. 


& 
Norfolk 


—Caldwell Hardy, formerly presi- 
dent of the Norfolk National Bank, has 
been appointed as Federal Reserve 
agent at Richmond, Va. Mr. Hardy 
succeeds William Ingle of Baltimore, 
who has resigned to become president of 
the Baltimore Trust Co. 

The new Reserve Agent is a native 
of North Carolina. He moved to New 
York with his parents when he was a 
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Dry Cold Storage 
FURS 
Vaults Located on the Premises 
Moderate Rates 


Furs may be forwarded by Express 
Charges Collect 





Imported Novelties 
IN FOX FURS 
FOR SPRING and SUMMER WEAR 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


126 W. 42nd Street 
New York 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








child, in the early ’60’s, and was edu- 
cated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He entered a broker’s office in 
Wall street in 1870, and soon afterward 





Catpwett Harpy 


RECENTLY APPOINTED FEDERAL RESERVE 
AGENT AT RICHMOND, VA. 


went to Norfolk to engage in banking. 
In 1885 he became cashier of the Nor- 
folk National Bank when it was organ- 
ized and has been president of this in- 
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stitution since 1899. He has served 
two terms as a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and was president of the asso- 
ciation in 1902. 


& 


—Directors of the Equitable Trust 
Co. of Baltimore, at a meeting held 
March 7, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 114 per cent., payable on April 4 to 
stockholders of record March 31. This 
is at the rate of six per cent. annually, 
as against four per cent. paid last year, 
or an increase of two per cent. 

The Equitable Trust directors de- 
clared the initial dividend during the 
second quarter of 1915, it being one per 
cent., or at the rate of four per cent. an- 
nually. The same dividend was de- 
clared for the third quarter, but during 
the last quarter the board, in addition 
to authorizing the payment of the reg- 
ular one per cent., declared an extra 
one per cent., thus making it four per 
cent. for the year. 

The Equitable Trust Company is 
rapidly increasing its business and the 
board decided to permit shareholders to 
participate in its prosperity to the ex- 
tent of an increase of two per cent. in 
the annual dividend rate. 


—The National Bank of Suffolk, Va., 
will erect at once a splendid bank and 
office building on its site at Main and 
Washington square, Suffolk. 

In May, 1903, its present quarters 
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than any other copying machine. 


to 1 of any other kind. 


able in price. 
30 letters a minute. 
One or several copies as desired. 
carbon used. 


with Letter Book or Vertical File. 


The Telling Fact 


The Roneo is more extensively used by 
Banking Institutions throughout the World 
The pro- 
portion is probably not less than 10 Roneos 


The Convincing Reason 


The Roneo is EFFICIENT—simple, convenient, speedy, reason- 
Hand driven, it will copy 20, electrically driven 
Perfect copies; clean, unblurred originals. 
No preparation needed; no water, no 
Copies are in PAD form—not loose sheets. 
nished to copy Bankers statements up to 20x82. 


Write for particulars to RONEO COMPANY, Roneo Bldg., 117-119 Leonard St., New York 







Can be fur- 
Available for 


use 








FYONES “NO WATER” COPIER 














were leased and it has been occupying 
the building at Washington square and 
Main street from that date till now. 

The officers and directors of the bank 
at this time are: James L. McLemore, 
president; T. R. Birdsong, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur Woolford, cashier; C. E. 
Hargraves, assistant cashier; these, 
with I. O. Hill, John M. Butler, W. C. 
Harrell, Richard Howard, E. L. Folk 
and J. A. Pretlow, constitute the board 
of directors. 


-The Virginia Bankers Association 
will meet at Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, Va., on June 22, 23 and 
24, 1916. 


—The Title Guarantee and Deposit 
mpany of Charleston, S. C., has 
ned for business in its new building 
King street, opposite Liberty. More 
in 2,000 friends of this institution 


visited the new banking rooms on the 
opening day. 


—Banks in Louisiana near New Or- 
leans will be affiliated in the future 
with the New Orleans branch of the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank instead 
of the Reserve Bank of Dallas. The 
Federal Reserve Board has approved a 
resolution providing: “That all of 
Louisiana, north of the parishes of Ver- 
non, Rapides and Avoyelles, remain in 
the Eleventh Reserve District, and that 
the remaining part of the State of 
Louisiana now in the Eleventh District 
be transferred to the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District and the banks therein al- 
lotted to the New Orleans branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta.” 
About a dozen banks will be shifted in 
Louisiana by this action. About twenty 
banks originally appealed to be put in 
the Atlanta district instead of the Del- 
las district, but according to the last 
brief filed by counsel, only twelve or 
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RESOURCES 


Loans . . . . . . $15,895,486.89 
Overdrafts a a ee 1,417.33 
Bonds and Stocks 7.037 396.89 
teal Estate ... . 157,786.36 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 72,000.00 
Cash and Exchange ‘ 6.277 ,753.13 
Other Resources a 87,284.73 


$29, 529,125.33 


Complete Trust 








Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


at the close of business, March 7, 1 91 


Company Service 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


ST. LOUIS 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . . &3,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 


Profits. . . . . . 45,354,409.37 
Deposits. . . . . . %1,106,317.66 
Reserve for Interest .. 44,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . 18,000.00 


Al! Other Liabilities .. 6,398.30 





$29 529,125.33 

















fourteen of the twenty still desire to 
have their headquarters changed. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The West is having its usual crop 
scare about winter wheat, says the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago in its March 
trade letter, but nothing serious has re- 
sulted from it. Reports of bad condi- 
tions have come from various sections, 
notably Missouri and Texas, but such 
information at this season is always un- 
reliable, as it is too early to forecast 
the damage done. Sentiment through- 
out the West is optimistic and the vol- 
ume of business appears to be increas- 
ing with heavy buying by country mer- 
chants, who for the first time in two or 
three years are evineing their confidence 
in the future by stocking up with large 
supplies of merchandise. The mercan- 
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tile situation is thoroughly reassuring. 
The basis for much of the activity is the 
increased purchasing power of the peo- 
ple, who are in a position to make 
heavy purchases and to pay for what 
they buy. 


-J. J. Hill has resigned as a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, to comply with the Clayton act. 
He has been succeeded by Joseph D. 
Oliver, president of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Company. 


& 
St. Louis 


[By a Special Correspondent} 


—James W. Bell, manager of Mer 
eantile Trust Company’s Savings De 
partment is to retire from business ac 
tivities in August, when he will be 
ninety years old. 

Mr. Bell has been manager of the 
Mercantile Trust Company’s Savings 





























SPECULATING IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING IS MUCH 
MORE CERTAIN THAN SPECULATING IN STOCKS AND 
BONDS. THE SPECULATOR IN FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING IS BOUND TO LOSE.—From ‘‘Where Investment 
Succeeds and Speculation Fails.” 


Precedents 


—have been battered to bits this year— 
in war, in commerce, in finance. 


Instead of following hallowed traditions, the 
underwriters of the Anglo-French bonds ap- 
pealed directly to the public. 


It was the only way. If the public did not 
absorb these bonds the loan could not succeed. 
And the one that is to follow must fail. 


Also it was the surest, the most economical 
way to sell the bonds. 


It is the surest, most economical way for 
you to sell securities. 


You know THE LITERARY DIGEST. You 
know the kind of people who read it—the great- 
est investment buying public in America. 


There are 450,000 of these people. 


A Quality circulation, a circulation without waste. 
Immediate National Publicity 


TheJiterary Digest 


Have you read the booklet ‘‘ WHERE INVESTMENT SUCCEEDS 
AND SPECULATION FAILS ?’’ It is interesting, maybe 


itis important. We will be glad to send it to you. 
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The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


Tiauall 


AND 


The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 


MARL ht 


HANAN 


Bankers interested in financing the development of the live — 


stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 


Correspondence invited. 
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Address: UNION STOCK YARDS : 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Department for fourteen years, and will 
be ninety years old August 16. 

He came to St. Louis in his boyhood, 
and for twenty-seven years, through the 
Civil War period, was connected with 
the Charter Oak Stove Company in St. 
Louis, being secretary and general man- 
ager when he resigned that place. 

For several years Mr. Bell has been 
vice-president of the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Company, a $2,000,000 
concern. For thirty-five years up to 
last year he was also a director of the 
National Bank of Commerce. He holds 
large blocks of stocks in several St. 
Louis banks and corporations. 

The St. Louis Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, which had quarters at 513 Locust 
street, was taken over by the Mercantile 
Trust Company in 1892. Mr. Bell was 
president of the safe deposit concern, 
and became manager of the Mercantile’s 
Savings Department when it bought his 
concern. 
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—When the new million-dollar build- 
ing is completed on the corner of Eighth 
and Olive streets, in St. Louis, the 
American Trust Company and the Title 
Guaranty Trust Company will consoli- 
date and move into the second floor of 
the new building. The Night and Day 
Bank will occupy the first floor of the 
building. The property upon which 
this new office structure is proposed is 
valued at more than $25,000 per foot. 


—aAt the luncheon given at the City 
Club on March 4, in honor of John Pur- 
roy Mitchel, Mayor of New York, 
Henry T. Ferris, vice-president of the 
Mortgage Trust Company, introduced 
Mayor Mitchel, and John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and Richard S. Hawes, vice- 
president of the Third National Bank, 
together with several other St. Louis 
bankers and capitalists, sat at the 
speakers’ table. Mayor Mitchel’s talk 
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Established 


59 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


The 


Mechanics-American 


National Bank 


of St. Louis 


Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


Resources, $42,000,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 


JOSEPH S. CALFEE Cashier 
CHARLES L. ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM H.HETTEL . Asst. Cashier 





on the defense problem was much ap- 
preciated and heartily applauded. 


—On March 1 the German American 
Bank moved to its new banking quar- 
ters in the Missouri Athletic Associa- 
tion Building, at Washington avenue 
and Fourth street, where it will some- 
what widen the scope of its banking 
facilities, to include a savings depart- 
ment and safe deposit vaults. A cour- 
teous invitation has been extended to 
all bankers to visit them and inspect 
the new banking room. 


—Effective the Ist of March, the 
‘rust companies in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County will discontinue paying 
interest on checking accounts with av- 
crage balance of less than $500. Here- 
tofore under the custom in vogue inter- 
est was paid on all deposits, no mat- 
ier what the character, but it has been 
‘nanimously decided to take advantage 

the new Missouri state banking law 


and restrict the payment of interest to 
savings accounts, and checking accounts 
as described above. In adopting the 
policy outlined, the trust companies are 
patterning after the national banks. 


—An exposition of the workings of 
the St. Louis Sub-treasury and of the 
Federal Reserve Bank were given the 
West End Business Men’s Association 
by W. D. Vandiver, United States 
Treasurer at St. Louis, and Wm. Mac- 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Bank, at 
a meeting March 8. 


—The report of the North American 
Company for the year ended December 
1, 1915, shows 6.05 per cent. earned on 
$29,793,300 capital stock, which com- 
pares with 6.40 per cent. earned the 
preceding year. The surplus decreased 
$103,995, as compared with 1914. 
North American controls the United 
Railways Company of St. Louis, and 
its shares are largely held in that city. 
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can provide. 





When Banks, Firms and Individuals 
send their St. Paul and Northwestern 


The First National Bank of Saint Paul 


they get the most prompt and satis- 
factory service that fifty-three years of 
constant growth and wide experience 


RESOURCES, FIFTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS] 

















~The St. Louis Chapter of A. I. B. 
has divided $102,892.50, the occasion of 
the division being the distribution of the 
funds of the Bankers Investment Asso- 
ciation for the two-year period ended 
January 20, 1916. The distribution on 
each share will amount to $127.50, and 
the $7.50 profit on each share amounts 
to something over six per cent. on the 
average amount invested. 

The total number of members in the 
association is 249, which is quite an i» 
crease over the number of those in the 
preceding association. 

The first Bankers’ Investment Asso- 
ciation was organized several years ago 
for the particular benefit of bank em- 
ployees who were members of the A. I. 
B. (St. Louis Chapter), and the Bank 
Clerks’ Association of Missouri. It soon 
became evident that a great many more 
bank clerks were eligible. The scope 
of the investment association therefore 
was extended until at present any em- 


ployee of any St. Louis bank or trust” 


company is eligible as a subscriber. 
The officers of the association 


are: 


Byron W. Moser, president; Geo. M. 
Willing, vice-president, and H. B. Rose, 
secretary and treasurer. 


—Dr. D. H. Doane, head of the De 
partment of Farm Management of the 
Missouri University and State Leader 
of County Agricultural Agents, resigned 
these positions to become Field Superin 
tended of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company’s Farm Loan Department on 
March 15. 

Dr. Doane is a nationally recognized 
authority on farm efficiency work. As 
Field Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company’s Farm Loan 
Department he will be responsible for 
investigating any new territory in which 
the company contemplates doing busi- 
ness, and passing upon its soils, crop 
vields, living conditions and general 
values. 


—Harman R. Crock, formerly at the 
head of the bank accounting staff of 
Ernst & Ernst, certified public account- 
ants, has been elected auditor of the St. 





























MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST AND SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Resources over $70,000,000.00 
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Correspondence Invited 





















Louis Union Bank and the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, assuming charge 
of the auditing department March 8 
last. 

Mr. Crock’s experience in banking 
and in accounting has been so wide and 
so varied that he is unusually well qual- 
ified for the responsibilities and duties 
which will devolve upon him in his con- 
nection with two of St. Louis’ largest 
financial institutions. He is a native 
of Ohio, born in Marion, and acquired 
his first banking experience in that city. 
His experience in the banking business 
covers a rise in position from collection 
clerk to assistant cashier in Ohio banks. 
He refused the position of cashier in a 
national bank to associate himself with 
Ernst & Ernst, and spent fourteen 
months in the office of the Citizens Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, the largest 
trust company in the city of Cleveland, 
systematizing and standardizing their 
accounting forms and practises. His 
experience has covered the auditing and 
examination of every sort of commer- 
cial business and of banks and trust 
companies in every section of the Uni 
ted States. 
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Minneapolis 


—The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis reports that farmers in 
the section served by that institution 
have become so prosperous that they 
are borrowing less money than former- 
ly, and there are signs of a return move- 
ment to agriculture. The bank says: 
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The National Cattle Loan fompean 1 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 











“The investment market does not 
seem to be as active as the large amount 
of money in banks and the heavy sav- 
ings balances would ordinarily indicate. 
General interest rates are so low that 
many people are content with savings 
bank interest. The demand for farm 
mortgages is very strong, but our farm- 
ers are in such excellent condition finan- 
cially that the supply of mortgages con- 
tinues to be less than the demand. This. 
of course, has resulted in a decrease of 
rates to the farmers. Mortgages from 
the best farming communities of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas are especially 
hard to obtain. In former years, when 
there were plenty of these securities, it 
was not necessary for capital to go into 
the newer parts of the Northwest un- 
less attracted by high rates. It is prob- 
able that present conditions will turn 
large amounts of money to investment 
in the less populous portions of the 
Northwestern States and will result in 
increased settlement and greater value 
for land. Whether this condition will 
result in an extended movement ‘back to 
the farm,’ cannot, of course, now be pre- 
dicted, but tendencies in that direction 
have already been reported from two or 
three sources.” 


—wWilliam J. Stevenson, for the past 
five years assistant attorney-general of 
Minnesota, has been elected secretary 
and trust officer of the Wells-Dickey 
Trust Company of Minneapolis. 


& 
—The Morris Plan Bank of Cleve- 


land has been incorporated with a cap- 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 123,000.00 
Total Resources over. ... . . . 2,050,000.00 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr.. President C. L. WILLIAMS, V-Pres. 
F. J. FORWARD, Jr.,V-Pres. I. ISAAC IRWIN, V-Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
qd enced staff of officers and employee—these are some of the 
things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
$200,000.00 








ital of $500,000 and has opened for 
business at East Sixth street and Rock- 
well avenue, N. E. R. J. Bulkley is 
president of the Cleveland branch and 
Thomas Coughlin is vice-president and 
manager. 


—Fred H. Talbot has resigned as as- 
sistant cashier of the First and Old 
Detroit National Bank to become cash- 
ier of the Commonwealth State Bank, 
which is completing its organization 
preparatory to staring business May 1, 
in offices on the ground floor of the 
Hammond Building. Mr. Talbot began 
his banking career as messenger with 
the Old Detroit National Bank. He is 
a brother of Charles R. Talbot, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


—The Bankers Engineering Compa- 
ny of New York has taken the contract 
to erect a new banking house for the 
Escanaba National Bank at Escanaba, 
Mich., of which J. K. Stack is president 
and M. N. Smith cashier. It will be a 
three-story structure, the bank occupy- 
ing the main and mezzanine floors, and 
the bank counsel and one of the direc- 
tors the office floor. Work on the new 
building will start about April 1. 

-A change of management in the 
Bank of Telluride, Colo., has been an- 





nounced, the new personnel being as 
follows: W. E. Wheeler, president; E. 
B. Adams, vice-president; C. D. Wag- 
goner, cashier. The directors are now 
W. E. Wheeler, E. B. Adams, C. D. 
Waggoner, Chas. A. Chase, and Alfred 


Dunham. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
First National Bank of Pueblo, Colo., 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, Jr., was elected 
president, to fill the position made va- 
cant by the death of his father on Feb- 
ruary 22. Raymond C. C. Thatcher 
was elected first vice-president of the 
bank, and Mahlon T. Everhart was 
chosen director of the First National. 

Mahlon D. Thatcher, Jr., has also 
been elected a director and treasurer of 
the Great Western Sugar Company. 


& 


PACIFIC STATES 
San Francisco 


—The American National Bank of 
San Francisco published in a_ recent 
financial letter the following figures 
showing San_ Francisco’s banking 
growth: 


Feb. 15, 1914 Feb. 15, 1915 Feb. 15, 1916 
Commercial Deposits.......... $178,240,400 $188,075,500 $239,442,200 
Savings TOONS 2... .0csecess 193,504,500 202,139,200 222,481,000 
Loans and Discounts.......... 267,070,900 274,131,500 279,969,500 
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Disregarding the legal reduction in 
reserve requirements for national banks, 
says the American National, and also 
any “investments” that may have been 
made since February 15, 1914, and as- 
suming that the figures of that date 
show a normal working ratio between 
loans and deposits, it appears that the 
banks of San Francisco are now hold- 
ing approximately $52,000,000 more 
loanable funds than they did two years 
ago. 


—A series of ten practical talks on 
banking is being given at the San Fran- 
cisco Y. M. C. A. as follows: 


March 9—“Money and How to Use It,” by 
E. W. Wilson, International Banking Corpo- 
ration. 

March 16—“Savings Banks: A Form of 
Insurance,” by Wm. A. Day, Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company. 

March 23—“Rural Credits,” by J. B. Mc- 
Cargar, Crocker National Bank. 

March 30—“Real Estate Values,” by John 
Ginty, Assessor City and County of San 
Francisco. 

April 6—“Bonds and the Small Investor,” 
by E. R. Elliott, Wm. R. Staats Co. 

April 13—“What the Bank Wants to 
Know When You Borrow,” by R. A. New- 
ell, First National Bank of San Francisco. 

April 20—“Itemized Living Cost,” by 
Chas. J. Crary, First National Bank of 
Richmond. 

April 27—“ Federal Reserve and Other 
Banks,” by Russell Lowry, First National 
Bank of Oakland. 

May 4—“United States As the World 
Banker,” by John Clausen, Crocker National 
Bank. 

May 11—*Preparedness,” by Dr. A. H. 
Giannini, Bank of Italy. 
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—The Sacramento Valley Bank and 
Trust Company of Sacramento, Calif., 
signed a lease with the California Fidel- 
ity Insurance Company for the ground 
floor of the Fidelity Building, now near- 
ing completion at Eighth and J streets. 


—The Comptroller of the Currency 
has approved an increase of $200,000— 
from $150,000 to $350,000—in the cap- 
ital of the First National Bank of Red- 
lands, Cal. The First National Bank 
has been consolidated with the Citizens 
National Bank, the latter institution 
having been placed in voluntary liqui- 
dation. 


—The capital stock of the National 
Bank of Pasadena, Cal., will be in- 
creased from $300,000 to $400,000. 
The additional 1,000 shares of capital 
stock are offered to present stockhold- 


ers. 
& 


Portland 


—The Portland “Oregonian” thinks 
that if Portland should exert itself to 
establish steamship lines and to develop 
traffic for them by extending its mer- 
cantile business to the ports reached by 
them, the railroads would show more 
disposition to bring to Portland the 
traffic which rightfully belongs to it on 
account of its location. 

It is pointed out that the opportunity 
still exists to enter the Alaska trade. 
The building of the Government rail- 
road to the coal fields has revived activ- 
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ity in that territory, and the develop- 
ment of coal mines will increase the vol- 
ume of traffic not only to the coal min- 
ing, but to the gold and copper mining 
districts. The fishing industry of Alas- 
ka has grown to great dimensions and 
affords much traffic. Portland men have 
interests in mines and canneries and can 
turn much business to a Portland steam- 
ship line. Loyalty to their city as well 
as to their own interests prompts them 
to aid in establishing and supporting a 
line. But they cannot be sure of put- 
ting it on a paving basis the first year. 
As in establishing any new business, 
they must expect to bear a loss during 
the first and probably the second year. 
Not until convinced that a new line will 
be permanent will shippers break old 
connections and risk incurring the ill 
will of shipowners to whom they would 
be compelled to turn again if the new 
line withdrew. 


& 
Seattle 


—G. F. Clark, formerly cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce of Se- 
attle, has been elected vice-president of 
both the Dexter Horton Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Dexter Horton Na- 
tional Bank. Prior to his election as 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Mr. Clark was an assistant cash- 
ier of the Dexter Horton National 
Bank. C. E. Burnside, cashier of the 
Dexter Horton National Bank, was 
elected an additional director of that in- 
stitution at the annual stockholders’ 


meeting. 
& 
Spokane 


The Pacific Northwest Investment 
Society has been succeeded by the Lin- 
coln Bank and Trust Company, which 
has opened in the Finance Building at 
the northwest corner of Howard and 
Sprague streets. H. C. Sampson is man- 
ager of the new company; M. E. Hay 
is president and E. T. Hay secretary 
and treasurer. 
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—R. L. Rutter, president of the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, stat- 
ed in the February news-letter of this 
institution: 

“From the trend of letters received 
by this institution from all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest during the past six 
weeks, it is clearly evident that the tide 
has turned and that 1916 has started 
off on a much better basis than was an- 
ticipated even as recently as six months 
ago. The return of business prosperity, 
for some time so plainly evidenced in 
the eastern and middle western states 
has at last definitely manifested itself 
in the territory served by Spokane.” 


& 
Salt Lake City 


—The National City Bank of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been designated 
the depository for Salt Lake City funds. 
The National City Bank offered to pay 
214, per cent. interest to the city on all 
credit balances and to charge four per 
cent. on overdrafts. 


& 


CANADIAN 


—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Bank of Toronto, held on March 1, 
W. G. Gooderham, vice-president since 
1905, was elected president to succeed 
the late Duncan Coulson. Joseph Hen- 
derson, heretofore second vice-president, 
was elected first vice-president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Gooderham. 

Mr. Gooderham was born in Toronto 
January 5, 1853, and was educated at 
Upper Canada College. He began his 
business career in his father’s firm, 
Gooderham & Worts, Limited, succeed- 
ing his father as president upon the lat- 
ter’s death in 1905. He was elected a 
director of the Bank of Toronto in 1881 
and vice-president in 1905. 

Besides holding the positions men- 
tioned Mr. Gooderham is president of 
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the Canada Permanent Mortgage Cor- 
poration; president of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Life Insurance Company; presi- 
dent of the General Distilling Company, 
Limited; president of the Toronto Ho- 
tel Company, Limited; member of the 
Toronto Board of Trade; member of 
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Wituam G. Goopernam 


PRESIDENT BANK OF TORONTO 
TORONTO, CANADA 


the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Upper Canada College. 
Joseph Henderson, the new  vice- 
president, has been connected with 
banking in Canada for fifty-two years, 
most of the time being spent with the 
Bank of Toronto, which he entered in 
1869. He served as manager of the 
branches of the bank in St. Catherines 
and Cobourg. In 1889 he became in 
spector and in 1901 assistant general 
manager. On retiring from the posi 
tion of assistant general manager in 
1911, Mr. Henderson was elected 
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JoserH HenpDerson 
VICE-PRESIDENT BANK OF TORONTO 
TORONTO, CANADA 


member of the board of directors and 
second vice-president. When Mr. Good- 
erham succeeded to the _president’s 
chair he became vice-president. 


—In the Dominion Parliament, says 
the “Financial Post,” it was moved re- 
cently by Sir Thomas White that it is 
expedient to amend the Bank Act by 
repealing the provision limiting the 
time within which chartered banks may 
lend money for the purchase of seed 
grain upon the security of the grain pur- 
chased and the produce from it, and 

lso to permit the banks to lend money 

to farmers and those engaged in raising 
tock upon the security of their live 
stock, “that is to say, upon horses and 
heir progeny, bulls and cows and their 
rogeny, sheep and swine.” 

This amendment to the Bank Act was 

roposed a year or two ago, but not 

cepted by the banking and commerce 
mmittee. Now, however, as Sir 
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Thomas White has explained, at the 
behest of the western farmers, it is 
again being submitted. The objection 
taken to the clause was voiced by Dr. 
Pugsley, who thought that the banks 
would get all the security the farmer 
had to offer, and, therefore, his credit 
would be limited at the storekeepers. 
Mr. McCraney, representing Saskatoon, 
frankly stated that he did not think the 
Minister was doing the small farmer a 
good turn by introducing this legisla- 
tion, and suggested that it apply only 
to those borrowing $2,000 or more. Mr. 
McCraney said that mixed farming, in 
the opinion of the average young banker 
in charge of offices in the Canadian 
West, meant raising hogs. He referred 
to a friend of his in Saskatchewan, near 
the border of Alberta, who saw ten or 
dozen young dead pigs close to a barn. 
“The banker,” Mr. McCraney said, 
“had loaned $200 to the farmer, and 
had insisted that $100 be invested in 
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hogs. The farmer bought the hogs, 
but he had no means of sustaining them, 
and they died of starvation. hat is 
mixed farming, according to the banker, 
and if we do not look out we are going 
to have trouble on account of the bank- 
ers interfering with our methods of ag- 


riculture.” Mr. McCraney’s opinion 
was not that of all Westerners. Mr. 
W. A. Buchanan, representing Medi- 
cine Hat, said that the idea had de- 
veloped with the Lethbridge Board of 
Trade. Mr. Frank Oliver of Edmon- 


ton also supported the resolution. 


ob 


New York to Have World’s Greatest Hotel 


CONTRACT to erect the largest 

hotel in the world in the Times 
Square district of New York is an- 
nounced by Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers. The new hotel will 
cover an entire block front and will be 
twenty-eight stories high. The build- 
ing and site will cost $15,000,000 and 
the hotel will contain at least 2,500 
rooms, or nearly twice as many as the 
largest existing hotel. It is to be called 
the Hotel Commonwealth. 

Starrett & Van Vleck and Beverly 
S. King & Shiras Campbell are the ar- 
chitects. Hoggson Brothers have signed 
a contract covering every detail of con- 
struction cost at a price limited and 
guaranteed in advance. This is the 
largest single contract of its kind ever 
executed. Hoggson Brothers have de- 
signed and built more banks than any 
other firm in the world, and have also 
designed and built many notable build- 
ings of other kinds. 

The plan of financing the new hotel 


building is as unusual as the other 
features of the enterprise. The Com- 
monwealth Hotel Construction Corpo- 
ration is a co-operative concern. Its 
$15,000,000 of capital stock is to be 
distributed among approximately 150,- 
000 persons. Only the directors of the 
company are to own more than one 
share apiece, they being required to 
have three shares each. 

The net earnings of the company are 
to be applied first to rebates to share- 
holders upon their payments for food 
and lodging at the hotel and then to 
dividends. The co-operative feature is 
to be carried even to the extent of a 
shopping bureau which shall not only 
serve the shareholders of the company 
but will also bring them discounts upon 
their purchases from the leading shops 
and department stores. 

The directors will be thirty promi- 
nent bankers, merchants and manufac- 
turers. 


Proceedings of Investment Bankers Association 


ECRETARY FENTON of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America has issued the fourth annual 
proceedings of the association. In com- 
paring the volume with previous years 
one cannot but admire the advance and 
improvements made. 
The book is bound in three-quarters 
leather, on antique paper, with photo- 
gravure pictures of all officers. Alto- 


gether it is one of the most handsome 
volumes issued by any association. 

Aside from the value of the book as 
one of art and beauty, it is of value to 
all investment bankers and students of 
finance. It contains the addresses de- 
livered before the Denver convention, 
reports of committees, list of members, 
ete. 
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MAKING THRIFT POP-| 


| 
| 
| 


ULAR 


Proper Advertising Will Do 
It in This Centennial | 
Year of the Savings | 
Bank 


THE quickest and best| 
way to develop thrift is | 

the same method that is used | 
to create new and costly | 
wants—the printed word— | 
The bills for this publicity | 
must be paid by the banks of | 
the country, for they get the | 
first direct benefits from the | 
people’s thrift. 
Indirectly, the entire com- | 
munity will profit as thrift | 
grows more popular, for 
more savings means more 
working capital poured into 
the channels of trade, more | 
money for the development | 
of enterprise and the em- 
ployment of labor. 
Teaching people to save, | 
creating the want for a per-| 
sonal capital is just as much | 





T is the purpose of 
this department of the 
Bankers Macazine to 
devote itself to the in- 
creasingly important sub- 
ject of banking publicity 
—to present each month 
new and valuable plans 
for increasing business 
and good-will through 
advertising—to describe 
campaigns which banks 
have successfully con- 
ducted and to criticize 
current advertising. 

It is hoped that, in its 
new typographical form, 
BANKING PUBLICI- 
TY will be even more 
helpful and valuable to 
its readers than it has 
been in the past. 

The editor of this de- 
partment is ready and 
willing to answer all 
questions pertaining to 
financial publicity and it 
is hoped that readers 
will avail themselves of 
this privilege and also 
that they will submit 
their own publicity work 
for comment in_ these 


pages. 








an advertising proposition as 


is teaching them to spend.| furnishing them the incen- 
It has not seemed to occur tive to make their accounts 


to many bankers or to the| grow. 


majority of advertising men | 


But many banks in their 
who prepare their copy, that| advertising fall short of 
a large proportion of persons | their real opportunity. They 


‘counts, started with a dol- 
lar, and loose-hinged purpo- 
| ses or none as to its future? 
| There is just one way for 
a bank to advertise for sav- 
ings business if it desires to 
develop real thrift. 

That is to create impulses 
which will last. Let the 
banker stop talking about 
merely opening the account 
| and strive to give the deposi- 
‘tor an incentive to maintain 
/an active, growing account. 

Let there be an ever chang- 
| ing exposition of the splen- 
| did possibilities that open to 
'the individual who will save 
|continually and get the habit. 
| And every old account, ac- 
| tive or dormant, as well as 
|every new account, should 
| be cultivated assiduously 
through the printed word. 
|The depositor should have 
| frequently placed before him 
|something which will urge 
/him on to higher goals. 
| What is most needed in 
|this savings bank centennial 
year is the kind of copy that 
'will popularize thrift, not 
'make it a grim duty, a con- 
stant sacrifice. 

And this holds true wheth- 
‘er it applies to a single 





, * * 
who start savings accounts | assume that once an account| bank's advertising efforts or 


with a dollar or more per-| is 


opened, there 


remains | 


|those of a group: of banks 


mit their good intentions to| nothing more to be done. As uniting in a campaign under 


lag for want of inspiration|a matter of fact, education | ne 
‘in thrift begins with the | #4vertising plan. 

And so, banks are bur-|opening of a savings ac- 
dened with countless dor-| count. It does not end there. | 
What banker would not'| 
which, if they only appre-| prefer to have the account) 
ciated it, contain the greatest | of one new depositor, opened | 


or incentive to keep on. 


mant savings accounts, | 


possibilities for development. | 


These people have already| determination to reach it| 
chosen their bank, and it) through regular deposits of a |(L— 
merely becomes a matter of | given sum, than a dozen ac-| 


with a goal in view and a| 2 


some community co-operative 
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2. 
Banking Publicity 


T. D. MacGREGOR, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


MAY 1916 ; 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A 
“RUN ON THE BANK” 


HEN the new High- 
land Park State 
Bank of Detroit opened 


March 1, 1916, it found that 
its advertising campaign 
prior to its opening enabled 
it to get 6,766 depositors 
during the first twelve hours 
the bank was open for busi- 
ness. This campaign feat- 
ured the fact that handsome 
bank books were to be given 
to depositors, and created 
considerable rivalry among 
the bank’s prospective cus- 
tomers to gain possession of 
bank book No. 1. 

Walter C. Cole, general 
secretary of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, ear- 
ly in the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 29 stationed himself 
and several burly assistants 
outside the doors of the new 
bank. Mr. Cole and his sup- 
porters retained their posi- 
tion at the head of the line 
until opening time the next 
day, though not without con- 
siderable difficulty. Others, 
having the same object in 
mind, began to gather early 
in the evening and the crowd 
grew to considerable propor- 
tions before the bank’s doors 
were thrown open. 

It cost Mr. Cole the loss 
of a good night’s sleep, but 
the funds of the Congress 
were the first to be deposited 
in the bank and the coveted 
No. 1 bank book was se- 
cured. 


‘Banking rublicity 


A PAY ROLL TABLE 


R. E.G. McWILLIAM 

manager of the depart- 
ment of publicity and new 
business of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, sends us a sam- 
ple of a pay roll table dis- 
tributed to employers gratis 
by the bank. Regarding it 
Mr. MeWilliam says: 


“As the result of his ex- 
perience in making up the 
amounts necessary for large | 
pay roils of his customers, | 
O. L. Olshausen, a teller of 
the Security National Bank, 
has worked out a table which | 
greatly facilitates the bank’s 
work and should prove of} 
great value to all individuals 
or concerns employing la- 
bor by the day. This table| 
is so arranged that the, 
amount due an employe for | 
any part of six days, figur- | 
ing either eight or nine hours | 
to the day and at multiples | 
of 50 cents per day up to $5, | 
may be told at a glance.” 





“RIGHT ON THE JOB” 


N the opposite page we 

reproduce a_ circular 
gotten out by the Trades- 
men’s National Bank of 
Philadelphia. Mr. David 
Craig, publicity manager, 
being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that the news item 


| about the robbery appeared 
| in the “Evening Bulletin” on 


Monday, March 6, and that 
his circular was in the mails 
on the following Wednesday 


| the 8th. 


Some tall hustling must 
have been done to accom- 


|plish this and we trust that 


Mr. Craig’s enterprise and 


| push were rewarded by sat- 


isfactory results from the 
circular. 

The more bankers realize 
| that advertising should have 
human interest and news 
value the better results they 
| will get from their public- 


| ity. 
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Banking Fiblicity 





THE SAVINGS CARD 
‘PLAN 


HE so-called Savings 
Card plan is attracting | 
some attention among banks. 
Vice-President C. H. Pope 
of the Munsey Trust Com-| 
pany, Washington, D. C., 


wrote: 


We have had some experience 
with the Savings Club plan. We 
found this plan all right in a) 
way, but it doesn’t tend to make 
the depositor permanent and | 
does not teach real thrift in its 
best and broadest sense. 

I am enclosing samples of a 
new Savings Card plan which | 
was formulated at our sugges-| 
tion. I should like your opinion 
regarding the feasibility of this 
plan which encourages the mem- 
ber holding the card to leave 
one-half the year’s savings as an 
accumulative fund each year to 
be added to the next year’s card. 
After the first year the mem-| 
ber receives nearly as much as| 
he has deposited that year, yet 
is able to leave one-half of the 
sum to apply on the next year’s | 
card. At the end of five years, 
if he continues to be a mem- 
ber that long, there is nearly 
double as much to his credit as 
he has paid in the fifth year. 
By that time we figure he will | 
have learned the lesson of real | 
thrift and be ready to open an 


spect the vaults. 








_, SAFE CRACKERS ROB 





(Bveniog Bulletin March 6, 1910) 


ARE YOUR SECURITIES AND VALUABLE PAPERS SAFE? You know 
“bearer bonds” are as good as money. 


No ordinary office safe is secure against attack by the modern scientific “safe crack- 
er,” and comparatively few merchants can afford to maintain night watchmen. 


At ‘very small cost you can get absolute protection for your valuables in the modern 
Burglar and Fire Proof Vaults of this Bank, guarded by the Holmes Electric 
Protection System and a constant patrol of day and night watchmen 


Why take further risk? Boxes in these strong vaults can be had at an annual 
rental of Three Dollars and upwards. You are invited to come in and in- 
Resources over $10,000.000 


Tradesmens National Bank 
431 Chestnut Street 





Established 1846 








ordinary account. 
I shall take it as a great fa-| 
vor if you will give me your 
opinion of this plan. 
ple seem to want the Savings 
Cards, and it is up to us to| endeavor to lead people to keep 
make the plan beneficial to both | on depositing, week after week, 
depositors and ourselves. indefinitely. 
Your plan compromises by 
In reply to this letter we | Suggesting to depositors that 
said: |they draw half their savings 
: |once a year but let the other 
We have studied your “accu-|half remain on deposit to ac- 
mulative Savings Club” plan|Ccumulate. Thus you are satis- 
carefully and think it has con-| fying their desire to have ready 
siderable merit. It seems to oc-|™0ney for Christmas or some 
cupy the middle ground between | other occasion or purpose, while 
the Christmas Savings Club, vata deny by pote pong 
which encourages depositors to| money and the importance of 
expect to make a withdrawal of | keeping everlastingly at it in 
all their savings at the end of the matter of saving. Our opin- 
50 weeks and other plans which | ion is that depositors will think 


The peo- | ————————— ete 


| 





QUICK WORK HERE 


of withdrawing readily enough 
without having it definitely suf- 
gested to them. 

We think your plan ought to 
succeed if properly advertised. 
After all it is largely a prob- 
lem of advertising, which ought 
to be very clear, convincing and 
explicit. 

There is a certain psycholog- 
ical value to the idea of “be- 
longing” to something. The 
American people are prone to 
be “jiners,” and your Accumu- 
lative Savings Club card af- 
fords something concrete upon 
which the savings efforts of 
members may concentrate, 
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Comment on Reproductions 


City Bank of Battle Creek. 
—Our reply to Teller T. C. 
Hine: 


These advertisements look 
pretty good to us though there 
are some ways in which they 
might be improved. 

We would recommend your 
having a special border design 
made incorporating the emblem 
and signature of your bank. 
This would add to the cumula- 
tive effect of your advertising, 
serving to identify the ad. with 
your institution at once. 

Saving a dime a day does 
not seem to be a high enough 
goal for most people in a city 
like Battle Creek. The dime 
bank idea is all right, though, 
for young people and as sup- 
plementary to other saving. 
But when you stop to consider 
your interest table, $16.50 
doesn’t seem like very big inter- 
est on ten years of saving, does 
it? 

In one of the ads, you use the 
expression, “You will be sur- 
prised.” We believe that this 
has been used so much that it 
has now taken its place along- 
side of “the best on the mar- 
ket,” “must be seen to be ap- 
preciated,” etc., as an advertis- 
ing “bromide.” 

“Dimes are young dollars” is 
good. So also “Better Babies 
Should Have Better Bank Ac- 

counts.” 


The American National 
Bank, Nashville—Letter 
from Assistant Cashier C, H. 
‘Wetterau: 

We enclose herewith  clip- 
pings from our daily press of 
the advertisements we are run- 
ning which are a little out of 
the ordinary as we are using 
especial hand-drawn _ borders 





‘and alternating our slogans 
with educational copy. We use 
our trade-mark all through 


‘these advertisements. 


We reproduce two of the 
3-inch by 3-column ads. with 
the “bullseye” copy. These 
stand out on the page of or- 
like a_ sore 


dinarv ads., 


thumb. 





First National Bank, Fra-| : 


zee, Minn.—This is an unu- 


sually good “farmer” bank) 


ad. It is constructive and 
educational. 


The Toledo Savings Bank 
and Trust Company.—An 
unusual ad., an appealing 
one. The drawing of the 
girl is particularly good. 


Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis.—T his 
ad. is one which will give 


practical assistance to the) 


business man after the head- 
ing has made him think of 
his personal expenses. 


Capital National Bank, St. 
Paul.—Another good exam- 
ple of the savings bank and 
the life insurance agent co- 
operating for the benefit of 
all concerned. This is now 
being done in many parts of 
‘he country. 








Save your dollars when you don't need them. so 
you will have them when you do. 


That is the basic principle of Thrift. 

It is as simple as it 1s sound and as practical as 
it is sensible, 

If there is anything that one can and should do, 
that thing is to save money. 

Prudence and industry now will reward your later 
on and as the natural result of your forethought and 
economy you will have preserved sufficient of your 
labor to enable you to live comfortably and keep 
up appearances in later life, with practically no 
effort at all on your part, for then your savings will 
work for you. 

When you are old, the day's work which seems 
so hard now, will be doubly hard then; that is the 
time you will need and appreciate your savings the 
most. 


Why not begin today to prepare for tomorrow. 


es American National Bank 
pes owat BANK | “The working man’s bank” 
~~) es 


pL ie NASHVILLE, TENN, 











PAY ENVELOPE ENCLOSURE 





i 





It makes farming permanent. It returns 
highest price for farm crops. 

It furnishes market for waste feeds. 

It reduces bulk of marketable crops. 

It distributes labor throughout the year. 

It means cleaner farms. 

It makes income steady. 

This bank will help Frazee farmers 
increase their livestock. 


First National Bank 


: Livestock Pays. 





v4 HUGE YEA Lindt tA EN 





THAT 


FRAZEE, MINNESOTA. 
{Sd SGT GUHA 


Ziyi, 
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HELPING THE FARMER 


The Mechanics Bank, New 
Haven.—And here we have 
a bank boosting the tele- 
graph but also calling atten- 
tion to its own long service 
to its community. An inter- 
esting ad. 


Security Trust Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va—A dol- 
lar is given every day to a 
reader of “The Intelligenc- 


|er,” Wheeling, who picks 
_out “the most striking and 
| effective 


purchase-inducing 
paragraph” from the ads. in 
that day’s paper, and gets it 
into the mail first. A young 
ledy was awarded the prize 
for being the first of seven- 
teen to send in the phrase, 


| “Save a little every week; 


have a lot every year,” from 


| this bank’s ad. 


& 


THE MOTTO OF THE 
OLDEST ADVERTISING 


|'AGENCY IS “KEEPING 


EVERLASTINGLY AT 
IT BRINGS SUCCESS.” 
IT’S A GOOD ONE FOR 
BANK ADVERTISERS. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


@“Wanted—a Manager” 
and “The Bigness of Little 
Things” are the titles of a 
couple of corking good fold- 
ers issued by The Heard Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla. They have the real 
punch. 


@“The bank that likes boys” 
is a slogan used by the Fidel- 
ity National Bank of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


@Another bank that is after 
the boys is the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Gompany of 
Indianapolis. 


Old” and reading: 


“The boy who, when he is 


fifteen years old, knows how to 
make his suits and his shoes last 


as long as possible, who wastes | 
neither his study-time nor his| 
play-time, who already has a| 
however small, | 
who takes sensible care of his | 


bank account, 


health, is sure to succeed.” 


Q@That’s a novel idea of the 


Third National Bank of St. | 


Louis, to celebrate annually 
the 18th of January, the an- 
niversary of the founding of 


its savings department, as| 


“Depositors’ Day.” The ra- 
tionale of it is thus explained 
by the bank: 


Come in, meet the officers, 
have your interest entered, 
make a deposit, and let this be 


a day of fresh life and added 
impetus to your savings ac- 
count. We will arrange to give 
specia il attention to all new 
business on these anniversary 
a and we shall expect you 
0 


Bring Us a New Depositor. 
QSpeaking of “days,” they 
had a “Dollar Day” (what- 
ever that is) in Toledo and 
the Ohio Savings Bank and 
Trust Company advertised: 


It used an ad. | 
headed, “The Fifteen-Year- 


Better Babies 


tion. 
A Dime a Day with 4% 


OPENS AN ACCOUNT. 


Established 1871. 
CELTS 





Better Bank Accounts. 


Is yours & Better Baby? 
SAVE A DIME A DAY toward bis education. By college time you will 
have accumulated a sum nearly large enough to pay for a college educa- 


interest until he. is of age will amount to 
TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, enough to start him in business. 

One of our Pocket Dime Banks makes saving easy. You may get one 
for the deposit of a dime, and the dime will be repaid to’ you in cash, .or 
credit-on an account the first time your bank is opened. 


WE PAY 4% INTEREST ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Should Have 





ONE DOLLAR, 


THE CITY BANK OF BATTLE CREEK. 


Bank with the Chimes.’ &. 
Security to Depositors $550,000.00: 








inte dollars. 


LAR OPENS AN ACCOUNT. 


Established 1871. 








SAVE A DIME A DAY 


Dimes are young dollars, let them grow up together. 


One of our Pocket Combinatioa Dime Banks will keép the dimes 
together for you and you will be surprised-how. soon they will grow 


Get one of these banks today. You may have one for » dime de- 
posit, and the dime will be returned to you in cash, or credit on bu 
account the first time your bank is opened. 


WE PAY 4% INTEREST ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. ONE DOL- 


THE CITY BANK OF BATTLE CREEK 


“The Bank with the Chimes.” 
Security te Depositors $550,000.00 





SED 


SOME GOOD POINTS 


Co-operating with the mer- 


|chants of Toledo to make Dol- 


lar way a splendid success—a 
day of real thrift—we offer a 
special inducement to you to 





QA truly artistic set of six- 
teen postcards is that of the 
Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. The pictures are 


open a savings account here to-| reproductions of the histori- 


morrow. 


We will add one dollar to, 


each account opened tomorrow, | 
March 22, in our savings de-| 
partment, the account to be 
maintained at that amount, or 
more, for one year. 

Simply come in and open an 
account for one dollar or more. 
If you already have an account, 
open one for some member of 
your family. 


Celebrate Dollar Day by get-| 


ting an extra dollar as a reward 
for your thrift and foresight. 


|cal paintings of Chicago by 
Lawrence C. Earle in the 
banking room of the institu- 
tion. 


| @The possibilities and facil- 


ities offered to American and 
foreign banking institutions 
through the foreign trade 


service of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
; York are set forth in 








Life Insurance 
to Protect a 


Mortgage 


If your property is 
mortgaged would 
our death cause its 
oss to your heirs? 
Would it embarrass 
your estate to clear 
the debt? 


Insure your life and pro- 
tect that mortgage. Ac- 





b Cally ae 
y means of small de 

in a Capital National Spe- 
cial Savings account. This 
will safeguard your - 
in case of your death. It 
will also give you an in- 
troduction to the many 
other services of this en- 
terprising and helpful 
bank. 


Capital 
National Bank |] National Bank 


ROBERT AT FIFTH ST. 
ST.PAUL 


If You’re 
Burdened 
With Debt, 
Insure 


You'll work out of debt 
if you live; but s 'ppose 
you don’t live. Are your 
obligations protected? 


The Capital National 
does not sell Life Insur- 
ance but believes thorough- 
ly in It. This bank gives 
apecial consideration to the 
borrower whose life is in 
sured. it recommends in- 
surance protection to those 
who are in debt, and a spe- 
cial Savings Account as an 
easy means of meeting 
premiums. 


Capital 


ROBERT AT FIFTH ST. 
ST.PAUL 


An Insurance 
Message 
to Young Men: 


Start your life in- 
surance early. It will give 
you low premiums al- 
‘ways. It willenable you 
to “pay up” your policies 
while still young. It will 
ptoduce a “cash reserve” 
which will be a resource. 
Take advantage of your 
youth and health and con- 
sult an agent of a good 
company now. ¢ 


The premiums will not 
be a burden if you open a 
savings account at the 
Capital National in which 
to accumulate them with 
“pay day” deposits. Make 
that kind of a staré here, 
and take advantage of 
every opportunity to 
come on friendly terms 
with this “Young men's 
bank”. 


Capital 


National Bank 


ROBERT AT FIFTH ST. 
ST.PAUL 





LIFE INSURANCE BANK ADVERTISING 


The above series created widespread interest. A letter was addressed, before they 
were run in the papers, to every life insurance agent in the city advising them to be on 
the lookout for them. 

It is safe to say that every life insurance “prospect’’ in St. Paul had his attention 
called to this series, and to the enterprise of the bank, by a life insurance agent. 

The advertisements were designed as much to make better bank deposftors and safer 
borrowers as to induce the opening of savings accounts in the bank, 

The St. Louis Union Bank was the first to publish a series of life insurance advertise- 
ments, urging young men to protect their families and their investments with life insur- 
ance, and suggesting a savings account as a means of easily accumulating their premiums. 
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an interesting booklet en- 
titled “Greater Prosperity 
Through Greater Foreign 
Trade.” 
@The secretary of 
American Trust Company of 
St. Louis, Mr. H. M. Mor- 
gan, wrote: 

I enclose our farm mortgage 


booklet as advertised in the 
“World’s Work.” I would ap- 


preciate a very frank comment | 


trom you as to how you think 
the booklet is gotten up, and 
how the subject is handled— 
whether we have gone 
everything thoroughly enough 
for a prospective client, whom 
we are trying to sell through 
the mail. 
We replied: 


Mechanically, we think your 


booklet is very good, typograph- | 


ically, not so good. The front 


cover picture is excellent, but} 
the execution of some of your| 


thumbnail cuts inside is poor. 
We think a plain type for your 
text would have been more 
easily read, also we would have 
printed the text in brown or 
black and the cuts in green in- 
stead of the other way around. 
The pocket size is good, making 
the booklet handy for the re- 
cipient and handy for your 
company to mail in a No. 10 
envelope with a letter. As far 
as the copy is concerned, we 
think you have handled the mat- 
ter in a strong and effective 
manner. It is interesting, true 
and convincing. 


Our criticism having been 
asked of a booklet entitled 
“Savings,” 
First State Bank of Living- 
stone, Mont., we wrote: 

The booklet “Savings” is a 
very neat and attractively got- 
ten up piece of advertising mat- 
ter. About the only criticism 
we have to make is that the 
language used is not simple 
enough in view of the fact that 
the saving appeal, as a rule, is 
to persons of only moderate 
educational attainments. For 
example on page 3 you use “po- 
tency,” “incentive,” “gratis,” 
“remuneration, “monetary” and 
“stimulus.” Those words are 
bound to be over the heads of 
some readers, whereas every- 


the 


into | 


issued by the) 





Your Daughter 





grow. 





As she thrifty, economical, saving in her ways? 
Or does she show a tendency toward spending and 
extravagence?t 


If the latter, why not present her; on her birthday, 
or better still, right now, with a bank book showing an 
account started at this Safe, Conservative, Strong Bank ? 
Then appeal to-her pride to make her saving’ account 


This bank open this evening, 6 to 8. 


The Toledo Savings Bank Ka 








ATTRACTIVE AND APPEALING 





body could understand “power,” 
“object,” “free,” “reward,” 
“money, and “something to 
make you work harder.” But 
of course it is a fact that many 
persons can read and under- 


stand terms they would not use| 


themselves. 


tional Bank of Leominster, 
Mass., H. W. Dunphee of 
that city writes: 


When the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Leominster—a 


town of 17,000—started four'| 
years ago, it was faced by a na- | 
|mark before 


I suppose the old banks felt) UMS, are good advertisers. 


tional and a savings bank, es- 
tablished twenty-eight years. 


they had “combed” the town of 


all the savings accounts, or else | 
they were satisfied to sit back | 


and take what came. 

I believed that a lot of peo- 
ple, who had nothing saved, 
could be persuaded by sugges- 
tive copy to become depositors 
and I was right, for the savings 


department of the Merchants | 


National now has some 1,700 ac- 


counts and is adding to them| 


every day. 

I think that we have accom- 
plished this result without 
drawing on the old banks. In 


fact, I have no doubt that our| 


advertising has helped them to 
some extent. One of the inter- 
esting features about the cam- 
paign is that during the recent 
business depression, our weekly 
deposits kept up almost to nor- 
mal. 


@An unusual stunt is to 
stitch on to a _ statement 


folder the miniature repro- 
duction of a letter from an 
auditing concern to the 
president and board of di- 
rectors of the bank affirming 
the correctness of the state- 


'ment and the good condition 
@In regard to the advertis- 
ing of the Merchants Na-| 


of the bank. This was done 
by The Bank of Pittsburgh, 
National Association. 


@The affiliated institutions, 


'the Old National Bank and 
| the Union Trust and Savings 


Bank of Spokane, Wash., as 
we have had occasion to re- 
in these col- 


“The Management of Es- 
tates and Other Trusts” is 
the name of an effective 
booklet recently issued by 
the trust company. In con- 
nection with its March 7 
statement, the national bank, 
both in a newspaper ad. and 
on its statement folder used 
an outline cut of its building 
five times, each one repre- 
senting a year and gradual- 
ly increasing in size from 
1912 to 1916. Thus strik- 
ingly was illustrated a 
growth in deposits from $8,- 
809,033—being twenty-eight 
per cent. of the total depos- 
its in Spokane banks—in 
1912 to $13,443,491—being 
thirty-five per cent. of total 
Spokane deposits—in 1916. 








R 

@Taking advantage of the 
current interest in our gen- 
tlemanly neighbor, Senor 
Villa, the Oklahoma Stock 
Yards National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, reprinted some 
worthless Villa paper money 
as an ad., printing over the 
face of it in red ink: “Villa 
currency not good mon- 
ey. Do not try to pass this.” 





@Pay envelopes are a logi- 
cal advertising medium for 
banks. In regard to its use 
of them the American Na- 
tional, Bank of Nashville 
Tenn., through Assistant 





A Business Man’s 
Personal Expenses 


Ap insurance man in this city divides his 
expenditures in the manner shown in the fo!- 
lowing list. It may be interesting for you to 
anew how the next man does it 


Oar Fare Interest and Taxes 
Insurance M Periodicals 
Home Expenses 


Wearing Apparel 

Medical and Dental Fees 

Church and Charity 
Pressing 


Laundry and 
New Howe 


Luncheons 
Amnsements and 
Entertainments 
janeow 
Investments 


Six or seven’of thene items require the payment of 
comparatively large amount in a ‘‘lump sum."’ Install- 





expenses. Get « card—get 
one for each of such coming expendi 
and anticipate -them by ‘regular monthly or 
weekly payments. Upon each card will be recorded 
your payments towards the various sums you may de 
cide to acoumulate. 

Northwestern National Bank 


41) Marquette Avenue. 
‘Total Resources $56,000,000 











FOR THE T. B. M.' 


Cashier Charles H. Wet- 
terau, writes: 


We have selected the class of 
mechanics, office help, etc., who 
are paid good salaries and have 
secured the co-operation of their 
employers in the use of our pay 
roll envelopes. 

We have them tell us the 
number of envelopes they will 
use each week or each month, as 
the case may be, and on each 
Tuesday we send out either by 
mail or messenger a sufficient 


Banking Fiblicity 


Every week our pay roll en- 
velope is changed so that a 
man receiving his pay will not 
receive any two envelopes alike. 

On the envelope you will no- 
tice that there is no advertise- 
ment but just a pertinent sug: 
gestion relative to his method 
of living or his ability to get 
ahead in the world and the an- 
swer to each suggestion is in the 
shape of a neat enclosure card 
in two colors in terms that the 
laymen can understand—a terse, 
heart-to-heart talk with appro- 
priate illustrations. Drawings 
and all are made specially for 
our bank and are not syndi- 
cated. 

We feel that this is extra 
good direct advertising and that 
it gets the attention of the pros- | 
pect at the logical moment—| 
when he is in funds. We have| 


|mever used pay roll envelopes 


before as we didn’t think much | 
of the stereotyped envelope 


| carrying the same advertisement 


on the outside of all envelopes 
year in and year out, but we 


| feel that the weekly change of 


envelope and enclosure card is 
what makes the pay roll en-| 


| velope idea worth while. 


The American National was) 
one of the first banks in this| 
section to advertise aggressively, 
and our experience has lead us 
to depend largely on direct ad- 


| vertising backed up by an ex- 
| ceptional service and by keeping 


the proper record on new, closed 
and reopened accounts and get- 
ting in touch with each closed 


|aecount to secure, if possible, 


number of envelopes in a neat} 


package to each concern that 
has agreed to use them. 


the cause of its closing, and, if 
our service is at fault, to cor- 
rect it. 

Our deposits have been grow- 
ing very rapidly, especially dur- 
ing the past year, for while our 
deposits in January, 1915, were 
only $5,000,000, you will note 
from the enclosed statement 
that on December 31, 1915, they 
were $5,940,000, and last night, 
March 2, they were $7,087,000. 


We reproduce one of the 
enclosure cards. The point- 
ed question on the outside of 
that particular envelope 
was: 

Wouldn’t it be a 

Good Idea to Save 

a Portion of Your 
Earnings? 





THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


ICE-PRESIDENT WwW, 
H. KNIFFIN, JR., of 
the First National Bank of 
Jamaica, drops us this note: 


“Got the idee from one of 
your cuts in ‘Banking Pub- 
licity Department,’ and 
here’s the result”: 


A BANK OF 
PERSONALITIES. 


In dealing with any concern you 
like to know who the individual 
is who waits on you. You like 
the “personal touch.” 

We believe in the pulling power 
of personality. 

We believe that every man in 
our employ is a factor in build- 
ing a successful bank; therefore 
in dealing with any of our men 
you will find 


THE NAME ON THE WINDOW— 
AND A PERSONALITY BACK OF IT, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF JAMAICA. 


We've been told by those who 
know that in no other bank have 
they ever had such uniformly 
courteous treatment by all. 
That's what we have been aim- 
ing at. Try it for yourself. 








Speeding up business 


The telegraph has been a vital factor in 
speeding up business, because it enables 


business man to get action and 
make quick decisions. 

The Mechanics Bank co-operates with its 
depositors by deciding promptly upon al) 
applications for loans We give careful con- 
sideration and immediate attention to our 

lepositors’ requirements. 

Safe banking principles are followed. but 
needless red tape annoying delays are 
avoided 


Mechanics 
PPChurch Sree Bank 








AN INTERESTING AD. 
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READING AND PROMO- 


TION 
AN a bank clerk win 
promotion? This is a 


question with which Albert | 


W. Atwood, who conducts a 
financial section in the Asso- 


ciated Sunday Magazines! 


was recently confronted by 
a correspondent. 
In his reply Mr. Atwood 


took up the subject of read-| 


ing, which he discussed as 
follows: 

“It is a commonplace fact 
that reading books alone will 
not advance a young man to 
positions of greater trust and 
responsibility. Reading may 
make a full man, but it does 
not necessarily make him ac- 
tive and efficient. Yet, giv- 
en an initial amount of en- 
ergy and native intelligence, 
a careful, systematic course 
of reading will furnish a 
young man with two assets 
of great and lasting benefit. 

“A bank clerk or any other 
worker in a financial enter- 
prise is in a better position 
to handle new problems if 
he has followed a course of 
study. Anybody may learn 
after a time to do certain 
routine work, but education 
helps to give a man that 
readiness and versatility of 
resource which is needed to 
open up new paths. A bank 
teller may take in money un- 
til he is old enough to retire, 
and never get any higher in 
his profession unless he is 
able to handle something be- 
sides cash. Emergencies are 
harder to deal with than 
reutine, and knowledge helps 
one to meet them. 

“The clerk who is able to 





GUIDE TO CURRENT 
LITERATURE 





EREAFTER 
will appear as a 
permanent feature of 
BOOK TALKS a list of 
articles appearing in cur- 
rent magazines and pe- 
riodicals which have a 
special interest for bank- 
ers. Readers of BOOK 
TALKS who are interest- 
ed in any particular sub- 
ject may obtain from the 
Editor a complete list of 
articles on that subject 
which have appeared dur- 
ing the past year. 


there 











HOW TO BORROW MONEY. 
G. H. Cushing. Illustrated 
World. ’ 16, 

BUYING BONDS ACROSS THE 
BORDER. A. W. Atwood. Mc- 
Clures, March, 1916. 

BUYING BONDS AS BUSINESS 
INSURANCE, Independent, 
March, 1916. 

SIX PER CENT. MONEY FOR 
FARMERS. J. R. Merriam, 
Word’s Work, March, 1916. 

GERMAN METHODS OF DE- 
VELOPING EXPORT TRADE. 
Harold G. Villard, Economic 
World, March 25, 1916. 

THE STATUS OF THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN BANKS. Economic 
World, March 25, 1916. 

\CCEPTANCES FROM THE 
MERCHANT’S STANDPOINT. 
Russell S. Hubbard, Economic 
World, April 12, 1916. 








explain fully and courteous- 
ly to an old lady customer 
the difference between a 
bond and a stock, when the 
vice-president and cashier 
happen to be away on their 
vacations, is pretty sure to 
be at the beginning of a bet- 
ter position. 

“But study has still an- 
other and different sort of 
value for the younger work- 
ers in any business. It 
raises them immensely in| 
their employer’s esteem. | 
Many large corporations will 


cost of a course of study in 
a night or correspondence 
school.” 

& 


MORE ABOUT THE 
BANKERS HANDY 
SERIES 


T is the aim of the Bank- 

ers Publishing Company 
to make the Bankers Handy 
Series fill the same need 
in financial literature that 
Everyman’s Library fills in 
the field of general literature 
—namely, to provide a series 
of books inexpensive in 
price, uniform in size and 
quality, which will cover a 





wide range of subjects in an 
interesting and _ readable 
manner. 

Although no definite an- 
nouncement can be made as 
yet volumes covering the fol- 
lowing subjects are now in 
course of _ preparation: 
Amortization; Bank Service 
for Women; the Safe De- 
posit Department; a Filing 
System. 

The plan will be to de- 
vote each volume to some 
particular branch or depart- 
ment of practical banking 
and to cover this subject in 
a detailed and helpful man- 
ner. The books will all be 
written by practical banking 
men who are specialists in 
the subject on which they 


write. 
& 


To be able to absorb, assimilate 
and give off what is already 
known is often a surer guarantee 
of success than to be swble to 
originate. Look up information 
and transmute it into usable 


knowledge as you go along. 





remit to their employes the 





—The Pace Student. 
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@Are you getting the most 
out of your reading? Are 
you getting any helpful, 
practical result from your 
study of banking problems? 
Are you absorbing and as- 
similating what you read and 
making it a big vital help to 
you in your every-day work? 


& 


QIf not, it’s ten to one that 
the fault is with you and not 
with the books. It’s ten to 
one that you have been go- 
ing at it in the wrong way— 
that you are not interpreting 
your reading in the terms of 
your daily work. 


& 
QIt is comparatively simple 
matter to devote a certain 
time each day to serious 
study. But it’s a far more 


@ Whenever you finish read- 
ing a page stop and think. 
See if you have grasped the 
author’s exact meaning. See 
if you thoroughly under- 
stand everything that has 
been said. Then figure out 
how you can use the infor- 
mation and knowledge which 
you acquired to increase your 
own efficiency. 


& 


@ Never miss an opportunity 
to discuss what you have 
been reading with someone 
else. Welcome an argument 
in defense of your own con- 
clusions. Nothing clarifies 
thoughts so thoroughly as ar- 
gument and discussion. You 
may never know that you 
have an opinion until you 
start to defend it. 


& 


This process of application | 
and discussion will soon be-| 
come a mental habit with 
| you. You will so train your | 
| mind to analyze and to grasp | 
the essential thing that ev-| 





difficult task to apply the in- | 


formation so acquired to 
your practical affairs and to 
make your reading not mere- 
ly a mental exercise but an 
actual implement for your 
material benefit. 


& 

Q@ Ask yourself questions like 
the following: How can I 
adapt this plan to our bank? 
How does the Federal Re- 
serve Act affect us as an in- 
dividual bank? What nec- 
essary function does our 
bank perform? What lesson 
can I as a practical banker 
learn from the history of 
finance during the last cen- 
tury? How can I increase 
the efficiency of our bank by 
adapting some of these meth- 
ods? 


| attitude. 








erything that you read— 
everything that you hear— 
will automatically suggest 
some new idea which can be 
practically applied. 


& 


@The man who can collect 
and co-ordinate information 
and knowledge from a vast 
number of sources—who can 
take the thoughts of others 
and make them the tools by 
which he carves out his own 
success—is more valuable in 
the long run than the man 
who must depend upon his 
own original ideas. 


& 


|@Don’t think of books as 
| predigested mental breakfast 


food for the famished intel- 
lect. That is a lazy man’s 
Think of them 
rather as a vast mass of scat- 
tered material which must be 
skilfully assembled and co- 
ordinated in order to best 
serve the will and purpose of 
the reader. 








“T’ll have my fling and 


sung.” 


Am I going, too? 


And he never forgot to 





BANKING ANTHOLOGY 
VI. 


Jack and Bill came out of the bank, 
Bill was a sport and Jack never drank. 
Bill was a sport and keen for a spree. 
Jack was a pillar of the A. I. B. 


“I’m off for the gay white lights,” said Bill. 
For life is short and the night is young 
And there’re drinks to be drunk and songs to be 


“Go to your gay white lights,” said Jack. 
“Drink your fill ’till your senses crack. 
Be a regular Omar Khayyam! 

I'll be d—d if I am. 


The next day Bill walked into the bank 
With his brain awhirl and his senses blank 


How he was fired and Jack got a raise. 


T’ll drink my fill, 


the end of his days 
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HOW SHOULD 
I WRITE THIS 
LETTER?— 


How many times have you dic- 
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ools by tated a business building letter, 
his own and when the typewritten copy 
va in was placed on your desk, found it 
° ’ ° 
” "i didn’t suit you? You felt that it 
pon his , p 
: wouldn’t produce results unless it 
was built along different lines. 
Yes, how many times have you 
written letters to prospective cus- 
oks as | tomers of your bank, and failed to 
~~ : it receive returns commensurate 
intel- Yi . 
¥ 8 with the expense and labor en- 
' mans y : ° 
re tailed? How many times have you 
toni worried yourself into a headache 
te trying to compose just the right 
nd & letter to meet the situation? 
o best 
“a BANK LETTERS 
will solve this problem for you. They consist of When a prospect writes you about the terms 
eighty-two business building letters—the fruits and conditions on which you open accounts, and 
of the experience of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, As- asks you also about “banking by mail,’’ do you 
sistant Cashier and Publicity Manager of the write a letter that will get the account? 
German American Trust and Savings Bank of When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
Los Angeles, California. has the letter you write got the “punch” that 
Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters had will “put it across?’ These will show you just 
to be written over and over again when the how to meet these situations and many other 
same situation came up in regard to different problems with which you are daily confronted, 
people. ‘What is the use,” he thought, “of 
wasting time and effort trying to write the How to Get These 82 Letters 
aman —— and over again and different The whole set of eighty-two letters has been 
eC taep - 2 ’ , multigraphed in full letter size and complete 
Why not work out the best possible letter form. No letter expert would undertake to 
to cover the situation—boil it down until every write this number of letters for less than Five 
superfluous word has been removed—make it ss : 
ae § nar ‘ hii Hundred Dollars, yet by signing the order blank 
the perfect expression of what that letter is to below you can get the same result as though 
say and ,then send the same letter whenever you had spent this sum in securing letters for 
b that particular situation arises? your personal use 
e And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. . I - 
Aided by his own many years’ experience and 
the experience of other men prominent in the 
banking world, he has written a series of BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
eighty-two bank letters. 25 vray, New Y 
Letters which adopt just the right tone in 53 Broadway, ow York. 
every case, not too severe nor formal and not GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a set of the 
to friendly—expressing a hospitality which 82 Bank Letters by W. R. Morehouse. I enclose 
ry bank wishes to convey to its customers. $5.00 with the understanding that if the letters 
y give the urgent compelling reasons which are not satisfactory I may return them within 
bring in new customers and make old customers five days of their receipt and you will refund 
increase their deposits They express tactfully my remittance, 
yet forcefully the exact truth about a customer 
hen eredit information has been asked by an- Name 
P Inetitetien. ‘ They pet ee te tt oe 5 #3; - «Cerone coreeces 
phrasing every possible expression which 
is needed in banking work. RS ob 6 th ho oe hse i bee chee 
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TAKING THE HEAD- given situation and which he 3.00—Check the 
ACHE OUT OF COR- (could always utilize when-| work. 





— 


day’s 


RESPONDENCE ever such a _ circumstance 


arose, 
HE series of 82 Bank 
Letters, the publica-| and experiment are embodied 
tion of which is announced in the series of 82 Bank 
in this issue of BOOK) Letters which have just been 


TALKS, is the result of) published and offered to the’ 


many years of study on the|banking public. These are 


part of the author, Mr. W.'the same letters in every! 
assistant} particular which Mr. More- 


R. Morehouse, 
cashier and publicity man-| house has actually used and 


The fruits of all this labor| 


4.00—Personal letters, 

4.30 to 5.00—A casual 
walk. 

6.30—Dinner. 

Till 10.830—Current news 
and other reading. Two 
evenings of the week along 
banking lines and two other 
evenings along advertising 
lines. 


“Business reading,” ac- 


ager of the German-Amer-|tested. They are designed| cording to ‘System’s’ in- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank|to meet every need of ordi-| vestigation, “is something 
of Los Angeles, Cal. nary bank correspondence,| which managers do regular- 

For many years Mr./especial attention being| ly and conscientiously. More 
Morehouse has been tending| given to letters which can|than half of the men ques- 
to the correspondence for be used to build business for| tioned have definitely plan- 
his bank, and long ago he the bank, promote good will| ned the time they give to 





realized that letters were | and increase deposits. 
something more than mere 
stereotyped paper mediums | 3 
of solicitation and acknowl- | 

edgment. He saw the pos-| A BANK CASHIER’S | 
sibilities of making them SCHEDULE | 
living, breathing personali- . 
ties with all the capabili- SQ PENDING a Day with 
ties and characteristics of, 250 Business Men” is 
the man behind them. Con-| the title of an article in the 
sequently into every letter | March “System.” The writ-| 
that he wrote he put the ° made a study of the per-| 
same courtesy, intimacy and| sonal and business habits of | 
personal tone which he/| 250 average business men in 
would have employed had 2" attempt to find out just 
he been able to actally inter-| how they divided up their 


view the person whom he) time so as to carry on their | 


was addressing. daily routine with the max- 
Soon, Mr. Morehouse| ium amount of efficiency. 
came to realize that all let- Of special interest to 

bankers is a bank cashier’s | 


ters could be classified into ; ‘ 
certain distinct groups ac- schedule which we reprint as 
follows: 


cording to the matter which 

they were designed to han-| 6.30—Rise. 

dle. Similar circumstances; 7,.30—Breakfast. 

were constantly arising) 8.00—Newspapers. 
which called for precisely) 8.30—Brisk walk for thir-| 
the same kind of treatment,| ty minutes. 

and it was obviously unnec-| 9.00—Look over mail. 
essary to compose a different; 9.830—Take care of corre- 
letter every time. Was it! spondence. 

not better, he thought, to) 10.00—Attend to business 
work and experiment until! as it comes. 

he had written the very best) 12.30—Luncheon. 
possible letter to meet any) 1.830—Regular business. 


| 


study. Some devote part of 
the luncheon hour to it reg- 
ularly. 

“Others keep reading mat- 
ter at hand to fill in odd mo- 
ments and pocket pages 
torn from periodicals to read 
while knocking about town 
and waiting in offices. Time 
spent on street cars, subur- 
ban trains and business trips 
is much used for study. Most 
men devote some of their 
evenings to business reading 
each week, surprisingly 
often denying themselves 
general reading for this pur- 
pose.” 





BANK LETTERS. By W. 
H. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the German- 
American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 82 actual letters re- 
produced by multigraph. 
Price, $5.00. 


This is a series of 82 letters 
designed to meet every need of or- 
dinary bank correspondence. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to 
letters which build business for 
banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. These letters 
have actually been used and test- 
ed by the author and are the re- 
sult of a number of years’ expe- 
rience in bank publicity and cor- 
respondence. 
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THE SPECIALIZED 
LIBRARY 


GPEAKING of specialized 
libraries, Dr. A. E. Bost- 

wick says in “The Making of 

An American’s Library”: 


“The man whose interest 
is already strong in some 
subjects, such as boat-build- 
ing, may send for a catalogue 
of works on the subject, 
which will give him all he 
wants to do for years in look- 
ing over the books, picking 
out those for testing, reading 
them and selecting what he 
wants for intimate compan- 
ionship. It is only within 
the last few years that the 
public library has discovered 
this huge, growing annex to 
literature. It has, indeed, 
been so tardy in its recog- 
nition, that hundreds of spe- 
cial libraries have sprung up, 
gathered by individuals, 
firms, associations and com- 
panies that are especially in- 
terested. We thus have club 
libraries on yachting or fish- 
ing, insurance libraries 
owned by the great compa- 
nies, libraries on chemical 
technology, electric engineer- 
ing or pottery, collected by 
industrial organizations. The 
Bell Telephone Company 
alone has collected and uses 
constantly no less than five 
of these industrial libraries 
on as many subjects con- 
nected with the operation of 
its lines. Many of these li- 
braries, of course, are nec- 
essarily independent of the 
existence of great public col- 
lections, but many others 
owe their existence solely to 
the unaccountable neglect of 
this great field by the organ- 
izations whose particular 
business it is to get close to 
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the public needs.” 





Prominent Bankers 
tell their views on 


the subject of “ Pre- 
paredness” in the 
May issue. 


Other features of this 
unusually interesting 
number are: London 
Acceptances and Their 
Creators; Observations of 
a Country Banker; Talks 
About Checks; The 
Argentine Republic as a 
Field for American Capi- 
tal and Enterprise; Bank- 
ing Publicity; War and 
the Economic Policy of 
America; Investment in 
Central America; Inter- 
national Banking and 
Finance. 


% BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


AMERICAN’ BANKING.| 
By H. Parker Willis,| 
Ph.D., Secretary Federal | 
Reserve _ Board. 350 
pages. Bound in limp| 
leather. Price, $2.00. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


This was designed as a _ text- 
book for the use of the La Salle 
Extension University, Covers such 
topics as: Modern banking func- 
tions; classes of banks, the bank 
loan; special problems in loans; 
bank deposits ; domestic exchange ; 
foreign exchange; bank notes; 
clearing houses; bank organiza- 
tion and administration; capital 
and reserves ; the bank statement; 
government and banking; history 
of banking in the United States; 
the National Bank Act; the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act; Control of the 
Federal Reserve System; Govern- 
ment finances and the Reserve 
System; Federal Reserve System 
in operation; Banking in the 
United States and abroad; prob- 
lems of American Banking. 


LAND CREDITS. A plea for 
the American Farmer. By 
Hon. Dick T. Morgan. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 15 cents post- 
age. 

Morgan, in this 


nation-wide 
page there 


Congressman 
volume, discusses a 
problem. Upon every > th 
is information and _ inspiration. 
While making “A Plea for the 
American Farmer,” the author has 
a message for every patriotic citi- 
zen. He is logical, forceful and 
convincing, but manifests a spirit 
of fairness, a sincerity of purpose, 
and a degree of earnestness which 
command and hold the attention of 
the reader. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Land Credit are clearly 
set forth, and the controverted 
points are discussed with ability. 


THE CITY. Its Finance, July, 
1914, to July, 1915, and Fu- 





By H. C. Sonne. Lon- 


ture. 
Price, $1.50 delivered. | 


don. 


A review of financial happenings | 
in London since the outbreak of the 
war and a serious attempt to dove | 
cast the future of London as a} 
financial centre. It affords a_ good | 
insight into the economic problems | 
of the war and is an excellent sur- | 
vey of the financial measures which 
the war has necessitated. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AND FOREIGN BILLS IN 
THEORY AND IN PRAC- 





TICE. By William F. Spald- 


ing. 227 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


A concise account of the effect 
of the war on the world’s money 
markets and the foreign exchanges. 
Considerable space is devoted to the 
exchanges between India, China, 
and the Far East, and the varying 
aspects of this complicated part of 
the subject are dealt with exhaust- 
ively. A lucid account of the 
drawing and negotiation of bills be- 
tween all the important foreign 
centres. Examples freely given. 
Practical as well as theoretical. 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, etc. 


HISTORY OF THE SAV- 
INGS BANK ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THb STATE OF 
NEW YORK. By Frederic 
B. Stevens, secretary of the 
association. Over 600 pages. 
$5.00 delivered. 


An authentic resume of the work 
accomplished by the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New 
York. Mr. Stevens has selected 
the most interesting and valuable 
matter from the proceedings of 
the association. The book consti- 
tutes a compendium of the best 
thought on the savings bank idea 
and is of the greatest value and 
interest to every banker. 


INTEREST TABLES AND 
FORMULAE WITH EX- 
AMPLES AND DERIVA- 
TIONS. By John G. Holden, 
Auditor American Security 
and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pocket size. 
Semi-flexible Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
Most books of interest tables cost 

$10.00 or more and are large, cum- 

bersome volumes. This handbook 
is compiled by. an expert account- 
ant to furnish to the average bank 

clerk all the necessary tables at a 

price of only $1.00. A special fea- 

ture is a leap year table which will 
make the book especially valuable 


to banks and other institutions in 
1916. i 





AN AMERICAN BANK- 
ING SYSTEM. By 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 


eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of BANKERS Maaa- 
ZINE. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


In this book the author not only 
questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our 
banking needs and shows how the 
American people and American 
bankers are losing through its op- 
eration, but he proposes in its 
place a comprehensive banking 
plan which he calls “An American 
Banking System.” Mr. Fowler 
has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
and writes as one of the leading 
authorities in this country. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 


retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 


age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
produce a busy man’s library, to give 
between two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies down 
to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 
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Whether you believe in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem or not you will want to read this broad and 
complete treatment of our banking problem. It will 
answer many questions which deeply concern your 
bank and those who deal with it. If the Federal Re- 
serve System is wrong, it ought immediately to be 
replaced by something better; on the other hand, if it 
is right, discussion will only serve to establish it 
more firmly in public confidence. 

Many bankers are giving serious thought to the 
Federal Reserve System. They see that it has utter- 
ly failed in unifying the banks of the country by at- 
tracting state banks and trust companies to its mem- 
bership, and they are beginning to inquire whether, 
after all, this is the measure really suited to the coun- 
try’s needs. 

The Hon. Charles N. Fowler not only challenges 
its soundness but proposes in its place what he terms 
an “American Banking System.” This system is 
based upon the world’s experience in banking and 
with a mechanism developed out of the American 
clearing house. 

Mr. Fowler gives strong evidence to prove that 
the system he proposes would be more serviceable 
to the people and therefore more profitable to the 
banks than the Federal Reserve System; that it is 
superior to the latter in point of safety, economy 
and adaptability to our needs. 


AN AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM 


The Book Every Banker Has Been Waiting For 





By Hon. Cuartes N. Fow.er 
with an introduction by 
Ex:mer H. Youneman, Editor 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine 





os 


The Hon. Charles N. Fowler was for sixteen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and eight years Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representatives. As one of 
the country’s leading authorities on banking and money he is admir- 
ably fitted to be the author of a book of this nature. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway New York City 
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TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 


pages, bound in green cloth, | 
illustrated with forms, etc., | 


and carefully and completely 


indexed, |Price $4.00 postpaid. 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 
valuable book on trust companies, 
first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
a variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer. actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
} ngaag Co. and speaks with author- 

y. 


PRACTICAL 
By Franklin Escher. 175 
pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about 
securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find 
them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘Prac- 
tical Investing.”’ It 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 
what the investor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 


| historical, 


INVESTING. | 


tion, 
long-felt want for a} 


is just a 


BODK TALKS 


kWorth While Books for the Bankers’ Liverd 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 


| readable treatise on savings banks 


ever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. There are thirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 


j}only authoritative and complete 


work on the subject. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 
clear large type, cloth bound. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


This book answers the ques- 
“Where can I get a little 
book from which I can get a clear 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange with 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. 
a way that a man who knows 
little or nothing about it could 
pick up the book and within a few 
hours get a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, its 
influence on the money and secur- 
ity market, etc. Invaluable at the 


' present time. 





By | 


Covers the subject in such | 





PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor, 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75, 
postpaid. 

BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


These books are indispensable 
for the advertising man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
and instructions, helpful and Iil- 
luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 
vital points in a clear and con- 
cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and de- 
scribing plans other than news- 
paper advertising that have suc- 
ceeded in building up important 
institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
combination. 


THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, l4c. 

A book for every benker’s pri- 
vate library and for reading in 
leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a bank man. Tells 


what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 
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